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“Up there is where we 
cut production costs” 


SUSPENDED from the ceiling in your 
factory may be a thief that is responsible 
in part for the red ink figures on your 
monthly balance sheet. 


Look up and see for yourself what kind 
of material has been put into your road- 
bed-of-power. That road-bed has a tre- 
mendous bearing on power costs. 


Dodge transmitting machinery insures bal- 
anced power; balanced power means less 
friction; less friction means lower costs. 
Lower costs mean increased profits. 


Thousands of factories in which Dodge 
power transmitting units have been adopted 
as standard are proving Dodge economy on 
the monthly balance sheet. 
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England’s Fight For Trade 


Your Competitor Across the Sea Is Watching Every Move You Make and It’s 
Well That You Should Know His Methods 


By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


Illustrated by Charles Dunn 


OT SO long ago the 
calamity howlers, in 
an orgy of woe and 
gloom, were mournfully ad- 
ministering the last sad 
rites to the British Empire. 
From Soho Square clear out 
to Singapore scores of crit- 
ics raised their wails and 
lamentations over the alarming 
decline of British shipping, 
commerce and imperial prestige. 

“Old England’s cracking,” I 
heard one of them complain. 
“This is my last trip home. I’m 
on my way back to the China Cysast; I'd 
rather loaf there and drink myself to 
death than stay in London and wait for the 
crash.” He had spent twenty years in China, 
an importer of Scotch and gin, and we were 
fellow-travelers out of Southampton. At our 
table sat another of His Majesty’s pessimistic 
subjects, a piece-goods trader from Aden. 

“Righto,” he croaked hopelessly. “We 
won the war—like the old woman ran her 
hotel! So far as trade goes, it’s the Japs 
and Germans who won it. I sell cotton in 
Somaliland, or used to; now I can’t compete 
with cheap stuff from Japan or the Hindu 
mills, And already German hardware is 
underselling honest British goods in the 
bazaars. Yet Government does nothing— 
just funks it! Have a drink.” 

Not typical, these calamity howlers, of that 
traditional Briton, grim and determined, 
fighting gamely and fairly to make the em- 
pire great. Yet a numerous and growing 
host they were, in those chaotic post-armistice 

ys, and amply abetted on this side the 

, Atlantic by many who also honestly thought 
that John Bull had lost forever his ancient 
and once invincible grip on world finance and 
ocean commerce. “England is the citadel of 
gael the doubters said. “If England 

feakens, the empire w 
ices * pire weakens, or goes to 

Better even than these faint-hearted, John 
Bull himself probably knew the perils that 
threatened him. Debts of almost incalculable 
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magnitude. were 
his. Vast armies 
of workmen were 
idle; wholesale mi- 
gration there must be, 
many declared, or 
thousands would 
starve. Coal produc- 
tion declined, and la- 
bor was not one-third as efficient as in 
America. Taxes hit capital so hard thei it 
lay paralyzed, unproductive. Empty ships 
rusted idly at their anchorage. India was in 
ferment, Egypt openly rebellious. The stag- 
gering costs of occupying Mesopotamia 
brought storms of criticism. Canada, some 
said, wanted to run her own show; and Aus- 
tralian shipping started a rate war against 
the merchant fleet of the home land. 
Certainly there was calamity enough to 
keep the world’s best howlers all tuned up 
to concert pitch. Beyond any doubt John 
Bull was against the ropes, black of eye and 
badly battered. But, like China—or Persia— 
there’s a curious capacity for convalescence 
in any institution as old, as tough and wary 
as the British Government. Unwieldly it may 
be, and clumsy, with its many arms and legs— 
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Catholic and Protestant, 


Jewish, Mohammedan 
and hairy heathen, black, 
white and _ brindle— 


sprawled over all the 
continents of the earth. 
But this curiously cos- 
mic nature, its long cen- 
turies of experience, has 
brought to it a singular 
genius for extricating it- 


= self from trouble—for 

: setting the empire in 
order. Today there seems no reason at all 
why that gin man on the China Coast 


shouldn’t come on home, for another vaca- 
tion; the “crash” is not so imminent. 
The pound is almost back to par. Coal 
mining is brisk and profitable. Shipping is 
picking up, and foreign trade—counting in- 
visible exports—is healthy and growing. 
Capital has come out of its hole. But for the 
new and overshadowing impasse with the 
French, no serious oversea political complica- 
tions interfere with increasing prosperity. 
Now America and England, «s the world’s 
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“Up there is where we 
cut production costs” 


SUSPENDED from the ceiling in your Dodge transmitting machinery insures bal- 
factory may be a thief that is responsible anced power; balanced power means less 


in part for the red ink figures on your friction; less friction means lower costs. 
monthly balance sheet. Lower costs mean increased profits. 

Look up and see for yourself what kind Thousands of factories in which Dodge 
of material has been put into your road- power transmitting units have been adopted 
bed-of-power. That road-bed has a tre- as standard are proving Dodge economy on 


mendous bearing on power costs. the monthly balance sheet. 


Dodge stock products can be purchased from local dealers on the immediate delivery basis. Consult us 
on specifications for special equipment—Dodge service stops at neither size or weight. 
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England’s Fight For Trade 


Your Competitor Across the Sea Is Watching Every Move You Make and It’s 


Well That You Should Know His Methods 
By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


Illustrated by Charles Dunn 


OT SO long ago the 
calamity howlers, in 
an orgy of woe and 
gloom, were mournfully ad- 
ministering the last sad 
rites to the British Empire. 
From Soho Square clear out 
to Singapore scores of crit- 
ics raised their wails and 
lamentations over the alarming 
decline of British shipping, 
commerce and imperial prestige. 

“Old England’s cracking,” I 
heard one of them complain. 
“This is my last trip home. I’m 
on my way back to the China Coast; I’d 
rather loaf there and drink myself to 
death than stay in London and wait for the 
crash.” He had spent twenty years in China, 
an importer of Scotch and gin, and we were 
fellow-travelers out of Southampton. At our 
table sat another of His Majesty’s pessimistic 
subjects, a piece-goods trader from Aden. 

“Righto,” he croaked hopelessly. “We 
won the war—like the old woman ran her 
hotel! So far as trade goes, it’s the Japs 
and Germans who won it. I sell cotton in 
Somaliland, or used to; now I can’t compete 
with cheap stuff from Japan or the Hindu 
mills. And already German hardware is 
underselling honest British goods in the 
bazaars. Yet Government does nothing— 
just funks it! Have a drink.” 

Not typical, these calamity howlers, of that 
traditional Briton, grim and determined, 
fighting gamely and fairly to make the em- 
pire great. Yet a numerous and growing 
host they were, in those chaotic post-armistice 
days, and amply abetted on this side the 

tlantic by many who also honestly thought 
that John Bull had lost forever his ancient 
and once invincible grip on world finance and 
ocean commerce. “England is the citadel of 

empire,” the doubters said. “If England 

, “ the empire weakens, or goes to 
me even than these faint-hearted, John 
- himself probably knew the perils that 
reatened him. Debts of almost incalculable 
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magnitude were 
his. Vast armies 
of workmen were 
idle; wholesale mi- 
gration there must be, 
many declared, or 
thousands would 
starve. Coal produc- 
tion declined, and la- 
bor was not one-third as efficient as in 
America. Taxes hit capital so hard that it 
lay paralyzed, unproductive. Empty ships 
rusted idly at their anchorage. India was in 
ferment, Egypt openly rebellious. The stag- 
gering costs of occupying Mesopotamia 
brought storms of criticism. Canada, some 
said, wanted to run her own show; and Aus- 
tralian shipping started a rate war against 
the merchant fleet of the home land. 
Certainly there was calamity enough to 
keep the world’s best howlers all tuned up 
to concert pitch. Beyond any doubt John 
Bull was against the ropes, black of eye and 
badly battered. But, like China—or Persia— 
there’s a curious capacity for convalescence 
in any institution as old, as tough and wary 
as the British Government. Unwieldly it may 
be, and clumsy, with its many arms and legs— 
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Jewish, Mohammedan 
and hairy heathen, black, 
white and brindle 


sprawled over all the 
continents of the earth. 
But this curiously cos- 
mic nature, its long cen- 
turies of experience, has 
brought to it a singular 
genius for extricating it- 
self from trouble—for 
setting the empire in 
Today there seems no reason at all 


order. 
why that gin man on the China Coast 
shouldn’t come on home, for another vaca- 
tion; the “crash” is not so imminent. 

The pound is almost back to par. Coal 


mining is brisk and profitable. Shipping is 
picking up, and foreign trade—counting in- 
visible exports—is healthy and growing. 
Capital has come out of its hole. But for the 
new and overshadowing impasse with the 
French, no serious oversea political complica- 
tions interfere with increasing prosperity. 
Now America and England, as the world’s 
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creditor countries, have much in common. 
Like England, we too must develop a per- 
manent government policy as to shipping, 
ocean trade and foreign investments. More 
and more, as Anglo-Saxon civilization is 
welded together, American and British capital 
will probably follow the same general meth- 
ods in making and caring for foreign invest- 
ments. It can only be instructive and useful, 

we look briefly at England’s tra- 
tional treatment of these problems—and at 
taken by her since the war to put 
= traders back to work, and to 


preeminence in commerce and 
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see clearly we must remember 

that from the days of the Norman Conquest 
on te middle of the nineteenth 
century the took an active interest 
in the — of industry. Merchants 
and artisans from Germany, France, Holland 
and were encouraged and assisted in 
migrating to England. Much of her indus- 
trial progress in medieval times was due to 
i . Often the export of raw 

materials was forbidden. Guilds and appren- 
tices were regulated by law. As early as 
1485 England sent a consul to the Mediter- 
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By Elizabeth’s time the Government had 
begun paying bounties to help shipbuilding 
and r industries. Capitalism, as such, 
began to exert power in politics. Even at 
this early day special privileges were granted 
to merchants trading with foreign countries, 
and commercial treaties were made to pro- 
tect them. To encourage new home indus- 
tries, monopolies were created. And marine 
insurance, that important item in modern 
British shipping profits, was even then highly 
developed. 


Back Toward Paternalism 


BY THE first half of the nineteenth century 
England’s position had become so strong 
and her empire so divergent and far-flung that 
protective tariff and navigation laws were re- 
pealed, and a policy of free trade and Jaissez 
faire was adopted. The Government still 
continued, however, to grant subsidies to ship- 
ping to encourage trade on particular routes. 
In spite, then, of the genius which her people 
have for finance, shipping, insurance, manu- 
facturing and commerce, it cannot be denied 
that in their long and slow attainment of this 
preeminence, the Government’s consistent 
policy of aid and protection was an impor- 
tant factor. 

In the three or four years just passed, 
years that marked the greatest economic 
crisis in the life of the empire, there is seen 
unmistakable evidence of a swing back to that 
paternalism so conspicuous in the first few 
centuries of “English commercial history. 
Conspicuous among her steps to help trade is 
the Export Credits Act, now too well known 
to need description here. To American com- 
petitors, however, it is interesting to know 
that the chief commodities whose exports 
have been facilitated by this credit scheme 
are flax, cotton, woolen and worsted yarns 
and manufactures; iron, steel and manufac- 
tures thereof; coal, and rubber products. 

Then came the Trade Facilities Act, where- 
under a total of £50,000,000 has been made 
available as loans to industry. Among other 
things it permits the British Treasury on the 
advice of an advisory committee to guarantee 
the principal and interest of loans raised for 
carrying out capital undertakings. Nor are 
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these guarantees now confined to domestic 
issues; the Government introduced its bill for 
the renewal of this act in conjunction with 
the Austrian Loan. Austria’s strategic posi- 
tion in relation to the markets of Central 
Europe was never lost sight of by Britain. 
She worked manfully to save this country 
from financial wreck; she supported the In- 
ternational Credits Plan of the League of 
Nations; and today Austria is getting on 
her feet. As she gets up, however, she 








HE business man in 

Terre Haute is eager to 
learn what his competitor 
across the street is doing, 
what new plans he has for 
selling, what new lines are 
to go in, what new credit 
arrangements, what dealer 
helps from manufacturers, 
and the hundred other 
strategies that go to make 
business the great compet- 
itive game that it is. 

Well, if he only knew it, the Terre Haute 
merchant as a unit in a big corporation, the 
United States of America, is just as vitally 
interested in another competitor across the 
sea and what this competitor is doing along 
those same lines. This competition may seem 
farther away from his cash register, but never- 
theless in actuality it is just as close. 

Men with imagination sense this; the most 
successful business men are the ones who have 
had this imagination. Some day all of us 
will think of the nations of the world as defi- 
nite flesh and blood competitors and enjoy 
with the same exhilaration the economic con- 
test that goes on between nations as between 
individual competitors on opposite sides of a 
Terre Haute street. 

Mr. Simpich was long in our consular ser- 
vice and knows business men and business 
ways in many corners of the world. In these 
articles he has had the active help of the 
Department of Commerce, whose officials 
aided in getting the material and in checking 
it up when it was prepared.—The Editor. 





Frederick Simpich 








finds British capital’ snugly ensconced in 
Vienna—and likewise in the secession 
states. ‘The Bank of England, it is said, 
is now part-owner of the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank. 

With the aid of this government credit 
the applicant can get money on easier 
terms than from private sources; and thus 
business is encouraged to undertake jobs which 
might otherwise be put off, and jobs which, 
in addition, go far to reduce the number of 
unemployed. Also, in all contracts under 
this act a clause is now inserted which com- 
pels the borrower to buy all plant, machinery 
and materials required from British sources. 
This, obviously, gives Americans no chance 
at all to supply materials, machinery or ser- 
vice in a big $16,000,000 job like the Sudan 
project. This, incidentally, is a government- 
fostered scheme to add millions of acres to the 
empire’s cotton-producing area, and thus help 
free British spindles from dependence on 
American cotton. 

Ostensibly to keep out German goods, Great 
Britain passed the Safe-Guarding of Indus- 
tries Act shortly after the war. This really 
amounted to the encouraging of specific in- 
dustries by licensing imports and imposing 
duties. This act originally placed prohibitive 
tariffs on certain articles of German manu- 
facture, such as latch needles for hosiery, dye- 
stuffs, magnetos and chemicals. Its aim was 


to break up the German monopoly on these 
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articles. Since extended, this act ow covery 
practically 1,500 items, and, as a matter 
of fact, hits the United States far harder than 
any other country. It includes such 

of American make as automobiles, on which 
there is a 35 per cent duty, machinery of 
various descriptions, all sorts of scientific 
electrical appliances, and a great many aan 
cals and drugs which Germany never 
plied. Under the plea of a war-time 
gency this act was passed; but it has become 
practically a protective tariff, although the 
low-tariff and free-trade elements in both 
political parties were originally induced to 
support it because they believed it was neces. 
sary to keep commodities of war-time ; 
sity from German control. Goods from the 
Imperial Dominions are not affected by this 
law in any way. 

We use about 261,000 tons of rubber a 
year, as against 31,000 tons used in Great 
Britain. But the British, with the 
grow most of the world’s rubber. To limit 
production in Malay and fix prices, the British 
passed the Stevenson Act, as everyone inter- 
ested already knows. Comment on this act as 
wise or unwise, fair or unfair, would be out 
of place here. Conspicuous and significant its 
passage was, however, as indicative of British 
policy. It might easily happen again, in the 
case of other raw materials which America 
buys from British colonies. 

One striking evidence of Britain’s 
in the Far East is evidenced in Japan's im- 
ports of machinery. During 1920 Japan 
bought Yen 31,564,864, or 20 per cent, of 
her machinery imports from Great Britain, 
and Yen 73,556,022, or 66 per cent, from the 
United States. In 1922 Great Britain’s share 
had increased to Yen 42,203,499, or 36 per 
cent, while ours had declined to Yen 57,310, 
794, or 50 per cent. British representatives 
have been and are now very active in the 
Japanese market and have closed many good 
contracts, particularly for hydro-electric 
equipment and textile machinery. 


The British In China 


Vicorous efforts are being made by the 
British to recapture the railway-equipment 
market in China. American interests are 
watching these efforts closely and insisting on 
the principle of equal opportunity in bidding 
for government purchases. British interests 
have the advantage, however, of heavy invest- 
ment in several roads with preferential pur- 
chase claims in the loan agreements. Re 
cent attempts to have bids for equipment on 
one of the Chinese government railways, how- 
ever, limited to quotations in “Pounds Ster- 
ling” would have proven a great handicap to 
American bidders had the matter not 
made the occasion of protest. 

In the Dutch East Indies a chance for cet 
tain sales was created when Germany’s gmp 
here was shaken. British traders are of 
ganizing now to capture this former important 
German market for sugar machinery, ion 
and steel, hardware and piece goods. 
rate reports on selling methods have been 
prepared by British Trade Commissioners; 
and as soon as the present higher prices for 
Java’s products in world markets are re 
in a returning purchasing power, they 
in a position to reap the benefit. : 

Competition between British and Americal 
manufacturers of electrical machinery and 
supplies is keen, not only in Great Britain but 
in other markets of the world. This is espe 
cially true in heavy machinery lines, such as 
turbo-generator sets, large motors, generators, 
etc., and in some of the more important let 
trical accessories like insulated wire and ’ 
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and incandescent lamps. Even in the 
British colonies American manufacturers 
find some of their most important foreign 
markets, and they are able to compete 
successfully in spite of the preferential 
duty in favor of the home country on such 
articles. 

Notable instances of successful Amer- 
ican competition have occurred recently 
in Australia and India on power plant 
equipment, and several important railway 
electrification jobs in the British colonies 
have gone to American bidders. American 
telephone material is another line that is 
making rapid progress in the British 
colonies. 

British and American manufacturers di- 
vide about equally the important electrical 
business of markets like the South Amer- 
ican countries and the Orient, where there 
are little or no electrical materials made 
locally. In some lines, such as large hydro- 
electric units and many electrical specialty 
appliances, the Americans, by reason of 
their greater experience or tendency to- 
ward more progressive designs, have out- 
stripped the British manufacturers com- 
pletely. Our domestic heating and cook- 
ing appliances and some of our motor- 
driven household devices sell in Great 
Britain in competition with the British 
product and at higher prices. American 
wireless material, too, is claiming much of 
the demand that is now growing up in 
foreign markets. 

Our largest petroleum-products export 
market is the United Kingdom. But now 
the British have built the National Oil 
Refineries, Ltd., near Swansea, Wales; this 
plant, with another refinery at Abadan, 
on the Persian Gulf, both of which belong 
to the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co., will soon be able to 
supply at least one-half the 
total consumption in the 
British Isles—at least in 
gasoline, kerosene and fuel 
oil. In short, sales in our 
best oil-products market are 
soon to be cut 50 per cent. 
And the British Govern- 
ment owns the control of 
the Anglo-Persian Co. The 
widely ramified interests 
of the British in the 
petroleum resources of 
the world—mainly ac- 
quired by or for this 
one company—are indic- 
ative of the extent to 
which Britain’s policy of 
government - owned oil 
has developed. 

Following the acquisi- 
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fxs tion of a concession covering the larger por- 


tion of Persia by a British subject in 1901 
and the subsequent participation of the Burma 
Oil Company, the British Government in 1914 
agreed to subscribe the major portion of new 
capital needed and has ever since held an 
actual voting control of the Anglo-Persian 
Co. This company through its subsidiary, 
the D’Arcy Exploration Company, Ltd., in 
which it holds all the capital stock, has 
acquired concessions in Argentina, Vene- 
zuela, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, Borneo, 
British New Guinea, Papua and prob- 
ably elsewhere. 

In any study of British 
Trade Policy one must not 
forget that in the present 
“Commonwealth of Nations” 
—-a term which seems to be 
taking the place of “The Brit- 
ish Empire”’—it frequently 
happens that Canada, Austra- 
iia, or New Zealand, for ex- 
ample, may take steps inde- 
pendently of Great Britain to 
develop or protect their own 
; trade. 
Thus Canada pays subsidies 
t to various shipping companies 

for “trade services, including 
the conveyance of mails;” and 
the coastal trade of Canada is 
restricted to British ships. 
The Dominion Government, 
besides giving aid to farmers, 
colonists and fisheries, has also 
offered bounties on iron, steel, lead, zinc and 
oil production and on the manufacture of 
cordage. Here the Government has also built 
and is operating its own terminal grain ele- 
vators. In 1919 the Dominion Parliament 
voted $10,000,000 to be allotted as grants 
to the provinces during ten years in aid of 
technical education, to include the  sys- 
tematic industrial training of handworkers and 
foremen. 

Besides getting the benefit by the most- 
favored-nation clause in treaties the empire 
may have, Canada has made her own special 
commercial treaties with Japan, Italy, Bel- 
gium and other countries. 

In Australia the immigration of suitable 
settlers is officially encouraged by conditional 
grants of land, loans to farmers, etc. New 
South Wales has paid subsidies to shipping, 
and Victoria has long had a protective tariff. 
Since the creation of the Commonwealth of 
Australia the Central Government has aided 
industry by abolishing inter-colonial tariffs, 
by bounties on certain farm products, by ship 
subsidies, by establishing the Commonwealth 
Shipping Line, by a loan of £550,000 to a 
private concern for building elevators and 
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silos, by a protective tariff, by financing an 
Institute of Science and Industry and by 
helping form pools for marketing wheat, wool, 
sugar, fruit, etc. Here, toc, the Government 
has offered a reward of $250,000 for the dis- 
covery in Australia of mineral oil in paying 
quantities. To give Australia cheaper oil 
until they, perhaps, discover some at home, 
the Federal Government and the semi-official 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. have jointly formed a 
company and built a refinery near Melbourne. 
Crude oil from Persia is shipped here, and 
will be refined for the Australian States— 
meaning more competition for American oils. 

A significant sign that Australia will, here- 
after, hoe her own trade row somewhat inde- 
pendently of London is shown by the rise of 
her powerful Board of Trade. With it is 
now embodied the Australian Bureau of Com- 
merce and Industry. With China and the 
Philippine Islands, India, Japan, etc., Aus- 
tralia has worked up a big volume of trade of 
which we—on this faraway side of the 
world—know but little. Yet it spells keener 
competition. 

Likewise in New Zealand the state owns 
and works coal mines and gives cash aid and 
technical laboratory aid to prospectors for 
minerals and to private mining concerns. A 
special government department administers 
the kauri-gum industry; the state, also, builds 
and runs hydroelectric works, and makes 
loans to dairy companies to buy land, ma- 
chinery, and to build barns. This government 
interest in industry may have had much to do 
with the long-drawn dispute between an 
American packing company which operates 
there and the New Zealand government in 
1922. 

Furthermore, inside agreements are some: 
times made between the United Kingdom 
and one of the Dominions. Thus a con- 
tract now exists between London and Sydney 
whereuzider the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia agrees to sell and the 
United Kingdom agrees to buy the whole ex- 
portable surplus of zinc concentrates and 
slimes in Australia up to 300,000 tons per 
annum at certain prices which were fixed till 
June, 1923, and then determined by a for- 
mula. This contract expires in 1930. 


British Cotton and the Government 


OVERNMENT aid to agriculture is seen 

in Jamaica, British Guiana, and Barba- 
does. The Canadian Government, because 
much of Canada’s sugar comes from the Brit- 
ish West Indies, has distributed fertilizer to 
sugar planters there on a deferred-payment 
basis. Our own high import duty on sugar, 
our prohibition law, which hit the West Indian 
rum trade hard, and the British preferential 
are costing us some business in this old, near- 
by market. 

_ Down in Trinidad, too, through government 
aid, sisal-growing has increased to the point 
where exports can be made. A government 
factory is set up at Lititz. 

The sharp decline in American cotton pro- 
duction in recent years is worrying British 
spinners. So they have prompted their Gov- 
ernment to give official aid to cotton-growing 
within the empire. 

In fact, an unofficial organization known as 
the British Cotton Growers Association has 
existed for some years; and, largely as a re- 
sult of its work, it has been demonstrated 
that cotton can be grown in the Sudan, 
Nigeria, South Africa and Western Africa. 

Lately, however, what from increased ap- 

among British spinners and the 
tendency of American mills to handle a larger 
percentage of our crop, the British Govern- 


ment itself has shown more concern over this 
vital question; and John Bull now stands as 
god-father to a _ semi-official organization 
known as the Empire Cotton Growing Cor- 
poration. It has caused the introduction into 
Parliament of a bill providing that a contri- 
bution of 6d. for each 500 pounds gross 
weight of cotton purchased by spinners must 
be paid in to this government-spawned cor- 
poration for use by it in promoting cotton- 
growing in the empire. Co-operating with 
the older association, which still thrives, this 
new group—backed financially by the Gov- 
ernment—is sending specialists to Africa, 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere, starting experi- 
mental farms and teaching the natives to grow 
cotton. Planting-seeds are sent out free, and 
in some places minimum prices are guaran- 
teed. The corporation also makes cash grants 
for scientific research, fighting plant pests, 
increasing the yield and general improvement 
of quality. 

In India the Central Cotton Committee 
functions under thé wing of the Indian Gov- 
ernment. It is really a British institution, 
and, in addition to its efforts at increased pro- 
duction, better quality and the eradication of 
pests, it also studies and makes recommenda- 
tions as to irrigation. 

Likewise, in Australia and Queensland cot- 
ton-growing associations are active. Here a 
minimum price is guaranteed over a period 
of years. 


Not Yet Around the Corner 


NGLAND is also encouraging cotton-grow- 

ing in Brazil. Mr. Arno S. Pearse, Secre- 
tary of the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers of Man- 
chester, was sent to Brazil in 1921. After a 
thorough study he made recommendations to 
the Brazilian Government looking to the 
growth of better varieties, improved ginning 
processes and increased production. In 1922 
Mr. Pearse and other British cotton men 
again went to Brazil to attend a cotton con- 
ference. Delegates from other nations were 
also present. After the conference the British 
delegation remained to make a survey of cot- 
ton possibilities in the Northern Brazilian 
states. 

In spite of all these efforts, however, Britain 
has not as yet materially increased her actual 
supply of home-grown cotton. Probably her 
chief accomplishment has been that she has 
discovered where cotton can be produced, the 
best and cheapest, when the hour of need 
arrives. However, in various of these new 
fields she has serious obstacles to overcome. 
Among these are inadequate labor, or an 
ignorant native race not inclined to do the 
hard work connected with cotton crops, and 
lack of transportation. These difficulties may 
be overcome, but the scarcity of cotton may 
have to be more pronounced, and the price 
may have to go considerably higher before it 
will be done. Prof. John A. Todd, one of 
the world’s most eminent authorities on cot- 
ton production, in speaking of the growing of 
cotton within the British Empire, has said: 

“It would, however, be misleading to imply 
that empire cotton-growing has even now 
finally turned the corner or surmounted all its 
difficulties. The fact must be faced that dur- 
ing the last ten years the empire has lost 
more cotton in certain directions that it has 
gained in all others.” 

The losses mentioned are principally in 
Egypt, where the production per acre has 
fallen off from about 520 pounds to about 
350 pounds per acre, and in the West Indies, 
where production has severely decreased. 

Other representatives of Great Britain have 
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remarked that the production of cotton jp 
British territories is now beyond the : 
mental stage. They believe it entirely 
sible to produce cotton in large quantities jy 
the African colonies and in Australia; 
they say that if the United States should over. 
come the boll weevil and again be able tp 
supply the world at a much lower price thay 
at present, it would not be possible for the 
British colonies to continue production jg 
competition with this country. On the other 
hand, if the boll weevil is not o 
within a few years and the cost of 

cotton in this country continues to be about 
30 cents, it is entirely possible that cotton 
production in certain of the British tery. 
tories may gain sufficient momentum to cop. 
tinue in face of American competition. 


The Export of Brains 


Wwrat they do in remote corners of the 

world often escapes us. Probably many 
honest Yankee makers of tools or plows in 
Peoria or Des Moines—hardly know 
where or what New South Wales is. Ye 
here’s a line from an advertisement run in 
a London trade journal by the “Agent General 
for New South Wales, Australia”: “Manufac. 
turers supplying a large market in Australis 
are invited to study the opportunities and 
advantages of establishing branch factories 
in New South Wales, thereby coming inside 
the Tariff and saving freight and handling 
charges. New South Wales manufactured 
articles are commanding a growing market 
in the Far East. In 1910 goods were man. 
factured to the value of £19,600,000 in New 
South Wales, whereas in 1920 this figure in- 
creased to £136,000,000. New South Wale 
has an abundance of raw materials, e. g., coal, 
iron, steel, tin, gold, silver, copper, precious 
stones, wool, wheat, etc., and new capital wil 
find a fruitful field for exploitation by er 
larging production.” 

The empire is so big, and made up of # 
many divergent countries whose climate, 
crops, industries and people vary one from the 
other, that common trade policies are often 
difficult. Last year, for example, Britain got 
a preference on her imports into Australia of 
nearly £5,500,000; but Australian imports into 
Britain enjoyed a similar benefit amounting 
to only £250,000. In other words, John Bul 
got twenty times the best of the Wallabies. 
This led a Sydney paper to say: “British 
manufacturers for many years have urged 
Britishers to buy goods within the empire; 
yet American, Argentine, Greek or Japanese 
products are bought in England without 
recognition of Australian-made goods.” The 
Australians openly complain that while they 
are moved by sentiment to. buy British 
made wares, this feeling is not recip 
in England. Incidentally, of late yeas 
American-made goods are becoming increa® 
ingly popular in both Australia and New 
Zealand. 

There is one British asset that indirectly 
brings large cumulative profits to B 
enterprise, which cannot be measured in @ 
lars and cents. This is the policy of British 
migration to foreign countries and the est 
lishment of British controlled organizations 
abroad which go on for generations. One ca 
in point is that of a Rumanian-British m 
port and export house in Bucharest, fc 
by the grandfather of the present directot, 
whose father as well as himself was bom # 
Bucharest, educated in England, returned t@ 
his foreign place of business in every sea 
British, yet possessing an inherited intimalt 
knowledge of the country and its methods, 
doing business. British concerns of this 
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are found all over the Balkans and the Near 


eke realities of purse and platter are above 
itical experiments, the British say. France 
may play at German-baiting for the sheer 
itical adventure, in it. Not so with trade- 
Britain. Some Englishmen may still 
believe that they fought Germany to rid them- 
selves of a powerful trade competitor. What 
actually happened is that they lost their best 
customer. 

“Jt is no longer possible to speak of our 
tight little isle,” a prominent Englishman 
said to me. “We are becoming inextricably 
a part of Europe’s economic structure; from 
now on Europe’s problems are England’s 
problems.” So, as a London paper has ex- 
pressed it, “A thriving Germany is necessary 
for a prosperous Britain. The restrictions on 
her recovery are restrictions on ours. This 
is the whole of our trouble with France. The 
problems of France are political. She is in- 
sensitive to the economic needs of Europe and 
ourselves. It is neither superior virtue nor 
peculiar baseness in British policy which 
throws its emphasis on the objective economic 
side. It is simply the law of our being. 
Three-fifths of our population must live by 
foreign trade or not at all. Our day-to-day 
existence depends on a flourishing trade. 
While it languishes, we languish. The case 
of no other country is comparable.” 

Nor are they wasting vain hopes on im- 
possibly fat reparations payments; it’s not 
the payment to them of war debts, but 
rather the earnest effort and thrift of every 
man in every class and the payment of big 
taxes for years to come, that will finally 
bring back normal prosperity. 

Probably few people realize how much the 
dwellers within the United Kingdom owe for 
their food, clothing and daily comforts to 
the watchful foreign trade policies of the 
government; and totally immersed though 
we are in our own immigration problem, we 
yet sympathize with England’s million and a 
quarter of unemployed and her efforts to pro- 
mote migration. Under the Empire Settle- 
ment Act £500,000 is voted this year to aid 
emigration “under the flag,” this to be in- 
creased to £3,000,000 in “normal years.” 
Thus, too, she enters on a policy for the de- 
velopment of the thinly-peopled parts of the 
empire by financing homeseekers. These, in 
turn, are given grants-in-aid, farm loans or 
whatnot by the colonial governments under 
whom they settle. 


The Imperial Economic Conference 


TX A FEW weeks the Imperial Economic 
Conference meets at London. Here dele- 
gates from all the units in the Empire meet to 
formulate imperial trade, financial, shipping, 
emigration and other policies. Above all 
other topics in general interest will be the 
question of adopting a policy looking toward 
the self-sufficiency of the empire —that is, 
of maximum buying and selling within the 
empire itself. To foster such inter-empire 
trade, imperial preference is a possibility. 
Already the Federation of British Industries 
has presented to Government a detailed pro- 
gram of the recommendations it plans to 
make when the conference meets in October. 
Among other things the federation urges 
that the resources of the empire be developed 
to the maximum by British capital, enterprise 
and settlers. It realizes that industrial de- 
velopment in some of the Dominions is grad- 
ually making them keen competitors of United 
dom-manufactured products; but it hopes 

to mitigate this condition by seeing to it that 
erican, German or other foreign capital in- 


vestment in these Dominion industries is kept 
down to the minimum. 

In urging that the United Kingdom should 
buy more from the Dominions if it expects 
them to buy from it, the federation also asks 
for increased migration to the Dominions, 
since such an influx of workers and producers 
would naturally develop colonial resources 
and eventually stimulate the purchase. of 
British goods. Finally, uniform anti-dumping 
laws and customs duties are asked through- 
out the empire. 

The various parts of the empire are to- 
gether rich enough to be self-contained and 
self-supporting, the federation insists, if the 
idea of economic unity can be realized. 
Among other reasons which they advance in 
support of this policy is the idea of “safety 
and integrity of the empire”—safety, as re- 
gards supplies of necessary materials in the 
event of war; integrity, as regards a bond 
stronger than mere kinship and intangible 
political ties to hold the empire against pro- 
gressive dissolution following divergence of 
economic interests. Such an imperial trade 
policy, and reflected in tariff agreements, 
would, they say, be a weapon against such 
nations as sought to put high import duties 
on British goods—meaning, of course, the 
United States. From the colonial adherents 
to this policy is heard the sentiment that their 
products should enjoy greater advantages 
over non-empire goods in the markets of the 
United Kingdom in return for the considera- 
tion now shown to British wares entering 
colonial markets. 


Many for Russian Recognition 


F grvaty those organizations urging recogni- 
tion of Russia stands the Imperial Com- 
mercial Association—a group of leading banks, 
traders, manufacturers. It points out that 
there is as much freedom under Lenin as 
there was under the Czar; and that in spite of 
murder and pillage, the Soviet is now the 
oldest government in Europe, that is, the old- 
est in point of continuous administration. Al- 
though the Trading Agreement that England 
tried to make with Moscow has failed, the 
Russian delegation to London organized 
“Arcos, Ltd.”; and in 1922 this concern did 
business amounting to millions of pounds, it is 
said. But, argues the British Association, the 
Russians profit both ways on these deals! 
Incidentally, this asosciation is one of the 
tightest in the empire. Its object is to supply 
credit ratings, investigate business opportuni- 
ties and answer general trade inquiries. But 
no man can belong who is not British-born. 

That London is again becoming the world’s 
financial clearing house is indicated by her 
trade figures and mounting foreign invest- 
ments. Board of Trade official estimates 
show her net trade balance at £155,000,000 
for 1922; this, of course, includes invisible 
items, however, like the earnings of shipping, 
traders, banks and insurance companies 
abroad and the returns from overseas invest- 
ments. During the same year, says the Lon- 
don Joint City and Midland Bank, new 
British capital to the tune of £135,000,000 
was invested abroad. The total of British 
foreign holdings is estimated at about 
£3,000,000,000 today. 

“British industry has quite emerged from 
the trough of post-war depression,” says Dr. 
Douglas Miller, of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. “The iron and steel industry, 
which showed a gain of 70 per cent in 1922, 
shows a further gain of 50 per cent for the 
first three months of this year. The coal 
output is in excess of pre-war figures and is 
still unable to cope with the Continental de- 
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mand due to the Ruhr occupation. British 
foreign trade increased 20 per cent last year 
and is still on the upgrade. Arrivals and de- 
partures of shipping in British ports are now 
25 per cent above the figures of a year ago. 
The textile industry has shown a slight im- 
provement, and the general level of wages in 
many trades has fallen untif British ex- 
porters are able to quote competitive prices 
in the world’s markets. Ali signs point to a 
continued period of expansion.” 


British Score at Nauru 


Y A happy but hardly fortuitous arrange- 

ment made at the Peace Conference a lit- 
tle Pacific isle called Nauru that once was 
Germany’s is now administered by a joint com- 
mission made up of government officials from 
Australia, New Zealand and the United King- 
dom. Here there is available about 100,- 
000,000 tons of some of the highest-grade 
phosphate known to exist. Each year about 
365,000 tons are exported, most of which 
goes to Australia. As one ton of phosphate 
makes nearly two tons of superphosphates 
after being treated and mixed with sulphuric 
acid, this gives Australia something over half 
a million tons a year of this valuable fer- 
tilizer. Here again the British Government 
scored; and we were offered the mandate 
for Armenia! 

Only the high spots in British foreign trade 
policy can be hit in so short a story. But 
here are facts enough to show an unmis- 
takable trend to paternalism and government 
control. A few of these schemes may be only 
temporary. The Export Credits Act, for ex- 
ample, may be used only to tide trade over 
until banks and private companies are ready 
to assume all its functions. But undoubtedly 
the studied development and eventual per- 
manent growth of fixed trade policy is seen 
in such measures as: 

1. Loans to increase Empire cotton grow- 

ing. 

Preferential tariff agreements. 

. Licensing of competitive imports and 
imposing of duties. 

4. Emigration aid, colonizing schemes and 
grants to colonists. 

5. Encouragement of combines among pro- 
ducers and export associations. 

6. Direct government loans to private 
industries. 

. The Stevenson or 
control act. 

8. Actual government ownership in shares 

of industrial concerns. 

It is significant that up to 1914, John Bull 
owned stock in only two enterprises—the 
Suez Canal and the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany; today he has put millions of pounds 
into widely scattered industries. Now he 
owns shares in the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., in 
the Dutch Shell, the Dyestuffs Corporation, 
The British American Nickel Corporation of 
Canada, the British Farita Mills, the British 
Cellulose Chemical Manufacturing Co., the 
Turkish Petroleum Co., the Chepstow Prop- 
erty Co., the Commercial Bank of Siberia, 
and many others. 

The calamity-howler is still busy, of course. 
The folly of France, the mess in the Near 
East, the army of unemployed, agitation for 
coal mine nationalization, the increasing im- 
pudence of Hindus and Bengalis, the sins of 
Cairo and Bagdad, are all food for his fears. 
But while he views with alarm, John Bull 
points with pride—points to debt-refunding, 
a sound budget, a growing trade—even if 
there are a few shallow cracks in the face of 
his empire, just as there are cracks, centuries 
old, in the face of the Sphinx. 
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Here and in the following pages are some of the men who are working in the National Chamber’s Transportation Conference. They are representatives of various groups, 
industries and points of view. 


Forward Move in Transportation 


By LOWELL MELLETT 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION’ merce Commission, less concerning hours party. Some motor transport men were 
A CONFERENCE is to be convened in_ wasted waiting on the Government or in pre- present. They discussed the national trans- 
Washington to discuss the health of the paring reports for the Government, less dire portation problem without whimpering. The 
railroads, the waterways, the motor transport predicting of what would happen if these proper field for motor transport, said one of 
services, the trolleys and such other institu- amateur government experts would try to run them, was not in competition with the rail 
tions as help deliver the goods in these United the railroads just once themselves. roads, but in cooperation with them; his idea 
States. This was in the period when the present was to serve the railroads, not to fight them, 
Note that the discussions will concern the transportation conference was having its incep- Long-distance trucking was proving a trans 
health, not the ills of America’s transportation. tion. An informal survey of the situation had portation fallacy. The short haul was their 
That is what makes this conference worth been made last winter, revealing that while field. They could help solve some of the 
writing about. The sort of transportation the railroad tonnage moved during the fall serious terminal problems for the railroads 
conferences to which the country has become had exceeded all previous records, there had and could help avoid the always recurring 
more or less accustomed have been depress- been serious losses in some industries, due to October congestions, perhaps. 


ing affairs. Some have been enthusiastic inability to reach markets. Particularly heavy Another motor transport man spoke. He 
enough, but it has been with the enthusiasm of losers had been the farmers. did not speak as a competitor of the railroad 
a sanatarium sun-parlor bridge party relating Railroad ton-miles had trebled in twenty men, but as a shipper on the railroads. He 
its personal symptoms. years. What would happen in the next took some figures out of his pocket to show 


There is to be little of that at the coming twenty years? How well would the railroads what a large percentage of the total tonnage 
conference of railroaders, bargers, truckers, be prepared to meet a similar increase and to on the railroads is furnished by the automobile 
farmers, laborers and consumers. These gen- what extent would other transportation — industry. He complained that his company 
tlemen are getting together to work upon a_ waterway, electric and motor transport—be was compelled to deliver altogether too many 
constructive program, not to tell one another developed to meet the need? If transporta- of its cars from the factory on their own 
where they feel the pain most. Sufficient tion systems must expand, how would the wheels. He wasn’t concerned so much about 
therapeutic language having been used to re- money be provided for the expansion? What _ rates, he said, as about service. In any case, 
move any suspicion of indelicacy, it can be relation could be forecast between transporta- it would be cheaper to deliver all their cars by 
stated in easy Anglo-Saxon that there is to be tion systems and the Government, federal and rail. 
no bellyaching. state: what, indeed, should the relation be? He hoped the railroads would put them- 

The Anglo-Saxon is borrowed from a pithy These questions seemed important enough, selves in position to handle this business and 
paragraph uttered by an eminent member of not only to the transportation interests, but opined that all industry, all shippers, would 
the President’s cabinet some months ago. He to the whole people, to demand answers. support a movement to improve railroad trans- 
could have used a more indirect phrase, but Among those seeking the answers were Julius portation. But they must know what form 
he didn’t. He wished to be clear. He could H. Barnes, president of the U.S. Chamber of | this movement should take. 
have said: “I have been sitting in my office Commerce, and the cabinet member unnamed Hope had entered into the situation. More 
two years waiting for somebody to offer a in preceding paragraphs. They utilized such hope appeared when one of the railroad men 
constructive program. Somebody who will opportunities as presented themselves to sound present next spoke. He was compelled to 
accept our ills ‘as read’ and go on from there out men engaged in transportation. For a _ agree, he said, that perhaps there had been & 


without more ado.” time it was discouraging. Some of the rail- little too much-er-er-what the cabineter had 
And, it is related, that thereupon the road presidents, for example, seemed to think said, on the part of the railroads. 
anatomical demonstrations began to abate. they had been asked to tell the harrowing de- With this new element in the atmosphere, 
One bégan to hear less talk of the perfectly tails of their latest operations. Secretary Hoover acceded to President 
outrageous conduct of the Interstate Com- Then there occurred a different sort of Barnes’ suggestion that a representative group 
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of transportation men be got together to plan 
a general study of the subject embracing the 
views of all interests affected by transporta- 
tion. He agreed to attend, though not in his 
official capacity, a preliminary meeting in New 
York. This meeting was heid and it was de- 
cided that the subject divided itself naturally 
into the following five questions: 

1. Government relations to transportation. 

2. Railroad consolidations. 

3. Readjustment of relative freight rates. 


4. Relation of highways and motor trans-. 


port to other transportation agencies. 

5. Coordination of rail and waterway 
service. 

It was decided that a general committee, 
large in size and representing a wide variety 
of interests, should be formed and that it 
should be divided into subcommittees to con- 
sider the five subjects. The result, then, was 
the following subcommittees: 


Committee I1—Governmental Relations to 
Transportation: Chairman, Georce A. Post, 
President, Geo. A. Post Company, Inc.; Wm. D. 
B. Amey, Chairman, Pennsylvania Public Ser- 
vice Commission; THos. C. ATKEsoN, Washing- 
ton Representative, National Grange; O. E. 
BraDFuTe, President, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Roy D. Cuaprn, Chairman of the 
Board, Hudson Motor Car Company; W. R. 
Cote, President, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway; Samuet O. Dunn, Editor, Rail- 
way Age; JosepH S. FRELINGHUYSEN; Howarp 
Hemwz, President, H. J. Heinz Company; 
Watker D. Hines, Attorney-at-law; Hate 
Hotpen, President, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company; Epwin T. Merepirnx, Pub- 
lisher, Successful Farming; Jupce Epwin B. 
Parker, Umpire, Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany; L. E. SHeEpparp, 
President, Order of Railway Conductors; Lewis 
B. Stmiwett, Consulting Engineer; Samurt M. 
VauctaIn, President, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works; Paut M. Warsurc, International Accep- 
tance Bank; Danze, Wixtarp, President, Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. 

ComMITTEE I—Railroad Consolidation: 
Chairman, Cart R. Gray, President, Union Pa- 
cific Railroad; Henry Brvuere, Fourth Vice- 
President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; J. 
A. Carpenter, President, Kansas City Paper 
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House; Cryp— Dawson, Dawson & Wright; W. 
N. Doak, Vice-President, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen; Howarp Ex.iott, Chairman, 
Northern Pacific Railway; Joun E. O1pHam, 
Merrill, Oldham & Company; H. A. Patmer, Edi- 
tor, Traffic World; Samuet Rea, President, Penn- 


sylvania Railroad System; G. W. Srimons, 
President, Winchester Simmons Co.; A. W. 
SmitH, Special Counsel, U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration; JouHn P. Wattace, Editor Wallace’s 
Farmer; THomas E. Wuson, President, Wilson 
& Company. 


Committee III —Readjustment of Relative 
Freight Rate Schedules: Chairman, F. A. DeLano; 
H. M. Apams, Vice-President, Union Pacific 
System; Simpney ANpERSON, Member of Con- 
gress; Dr. Frank App, New Jersey Federation 
of County Boards of Agriculture; JosepH M. 
BELLEVILLE, General Traffic Manager, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company; B. CAmpsBeLt, Vice-Presi- 
dent, New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co.; Epwarp CHAMBERS, Vice-President, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System; 
ARCHIBALD Fries, Vice-President, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co.; E. J. Frost, Vice-President, 
William Filene’s Sons Co.; P. L. Gerarprt, 
Vice-President, Bush Terminal Company; 
Dwicut B. Hearp, President, Dwight B. Heard 
Investment Company; Frank F. Henry, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company; G. H. INGALLs, Vice- 
President, New York Central Lines; Cas. S. 
KEENE, Vice-President, American Tobacco Com- 
pany; ALEXANDER Lecce, President, International 
Harvester Company; A. J. Lovett, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen; W. C. MAxweELt, Vice-President, 
Wabash Railway Co.; E. M. Poston, New York 
Coal Company; A. R. Smiru, Vice-President, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co.; C. E. Spens, 
Vice-President, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co.; P. C. Spracue, Traffic Manager, 
M. A. Hanna Company; THeEopore F. Wuir- 
MARSH, President, Francis H. Leggett Company; 
J. G. WoopwortH, Vice-President, Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Co. 

Committee IV.—Relation of Highways and 
Motor Transport to Other Transportation 
Agencies: Chairman, A. H. Swayne, Vice-Presi- 
dent, General Motors Corporation; W. J. L. 
BanuHaM, General Traffic Manager, Otis Eleva- 
tor Company; L. W. Cutrpress, President, Co- 
lumbia Terminals Company; D. C. Fenner, En- 
gineer and Manager, Public Works Department, 
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Mack Trucks, Inc.; Gerrit Fort, Vice-President, 
Boston and Maine Railroad Company; Pum H. 
GapspeNn, Vice-President, United Gas Improve- 
ment Company; W. H. Lyrorp, Vice-President 
and General Counsel, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway Company; R. H. Marruiessen, Presi- 
dent, Motor Haulage Company; Jonn D. Muter, 
President, National Milk Producers’ Federation; 
H. H. Raymonp, President, Clyde Steamship 
Company; ArtHUR T. WATERFALL, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dodge Brothers; Henry J. Waters, Editor, 
Weekly Kansas City Star; Rosert C. Wricur, 
General Traffic Manager, Pennsylvania Railroad 
System. 

ComMMITTEE V.—Development of Waterways 
and Coordination of Rail and Waterway Ser- 
vice: Chairman, W. L. Cause, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company; Mayor Generat Lansinc H. 
Beacu, Chief of Engineers, War Department; 
Cartes P. Craic, Vice-President at Large and 
Executive Director, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association; Epwix C. Gisss; Em- 
ory R. JoxuNson, Dean, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania; C. H. Marxnam, President, Illi- 
nois Central Railroad; T. C. Power, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Erie Railroad; M. J. Sanpers, Leyland 
Line; Harvey J. Sconce, Fairview Farm; A. B, 
SHEPHERD, Vice-President, Interstate Steamship 
Company; G. A. Tomurson, President, Duluth 
Steamship Company; GENERAL E. H. Woops, 
President, Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation. 

As this is written these committees haven’t 
yet reported, but it is possible to describe 
some of the ground fought over in their 
numerous sessions, and so to give an indica- 
tion of the interesting matters that will com- 
pose the program of the National Confer- 
ence. Take the Committee on Motor Trans- 
port, for first example: 

An amazing new spirit revealed itself in 
the railroad men at the very first meeting. 
What we wish to do, said the railroad men, 
is to give more business to the truck lines. 
They can handle short hauls better than we 
can. There are great opportunities for them 
in our terminals and we hope to help them 
develop these opportunities. 

Right back at them came the motor trans- 
port men. We don’t want any of the rail- 
roads’ long-haul business, they said. We don’t 
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think there is any money in it for us; that is, 
most of us don’t and the rest of us are going 
to find it out when we begin to charge off de- 
preciation and certain other items that have 
been overlooked. There’s really nothing in it. 

Well, the railroads wouldn’t go so far as 
to say that. Now they’d be glad to turn over 
one class of long-haul business to the motor 
transport lines. The trucks, they said, could 
haul all-the household goods, with the rail- 
roads’ blessing and God-speed. 

Just what the motor transport people would 
have offered the railroads in return cannot 
be known, for at this point some frank speak- 
ing railroader dropped the topic of taxes into 
the discussion. Railroads, he pointed out, as 
many a railroader often has pointed out, help 
pay the taxes that provide their motor trans- 
port competitors with their rights of way— 
the public highways. A truck spokesman 
had a ready reply to the effect that the motor 
industry now pays a much larger share of 
the country’s taxes than do the railroads: 
$377,000,000 annually as against $277,000,000, 
in round figures. The truckmen had a lot 
of elaborate tables of figures along this line. 
The railroad men, stumped for a moment, 
came back with the figure of $756,000,000 
paid out annually for maintenance of rights 
of way, as against the motor transport figure 
for this item of $000,000,000.00. 

The argument ended, in good nature, with- 
out a decision, though renewed in the same 
spirit, at other meetings. A really notable 
feature of the tax discussions, perhaps, was 
that little or nothing was said about the need 
for a reduction of taxes—the thing you might 
have expected to occur to them first, as it 
does to most meetings of such character. 

Tales were told, fascinating tales for busi- 
ness men, of the manner in which trucks are 
easing traffic congestion in many of the big 
railroad terminals, of lessened switching in 
the yards, of goods moved out of warehouses 
with such speed as once wasn’t dreamed of. 
Ways of accelerating this service were sug- 
gested and many penciled notes filed away 
in the notebooks of both sides. 

Naturally, the motor men did not fail 
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to drive home the fact that, outside the 
terminals, their principal function is that of 
feeding the railroads. The railroad men 
graciously conceded this and suggested other 
bits of feed the motor men might divert in 
their direction. The matter of public regula- 
tion of motor transport furnished material 
for much consideration, with the railroad men 
able to tell the motor men many things on 
that subject. The same was true as to pro- 
visions for meeting claims and taking care 
of liabilities and as to the preparation and 
publication of tariffs. 

Every meeting made it clearer that active 
and increasing coordination of motor and 
rail transport is to become a fact. 

The meetings of the committee on water- 
ways revealed that the number of people who 
realize that the American rivers and lakes 
must be put to greater use is growing year 
by year. Members related many evidences 
of this, reporting the growth of real senti- 
ment for proper utilization of water trans- 
port. This proper utilization, as most of them 
see it, lies in the direction of coordinating 
water service to rail service and that brought 
up the subject of through rates and the prin- 
ciples that should govern in the division of 
through rates between the two carriers. 
Should there be a regulation of water rates 
per se, or only when they are part of joinf 
through rates? Should waterway rates be at 
a fixed differential below railway rates? 

The committee doesn’t expect to have the 
last word to say on these questions at the 
coming conference, but will be prepared to 
throw a great deal of light on them. And 
then, too, it has gathered much illuminating 
information on what already is being accom- 
plished in the matter of coordination. One 
example is that of the heavy coal traffic on 
the Monongahela River, which the railroads 
could not possibly absorb if that mellifluous 
stream were to dry up. 

Consideration was given to complaints of 
private owners of Mississippi River steamers 
that the Mississippi River Barge Line, owned 
and operated by the Government, is driving 
private operators off the river, and a point 
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made that this government line, like that op 
the Warrior River, had been conducted mog 
of the time at a loss. Their service to ship- 
pers, however, was not minimized. 

One very useful undertaking of the com. 
mittee was the assembling of accurate cos 
statements to make possible an exact study 
of the relative expense of water and mail 
shipping. Views on this subject varied widely 
at the first session, but the committee now 
has undisputed figures to present. 

The committee named to deal with goy- 
ernment relations to the railroads will havea 
lot to report. Without endeavoring to fore 
cast the contents of its report, it is a safe 
prophecy, perhaps, that it will contain these 
two words—+ 

—“unthinkable”— 

—-inevitable.” 

These words relate to government owner 
ship or operation of the railroads. Nearly 
every member of the committee, at some time 
or other during the discussions, expressed 
his opinion that government ownership and 
operation is unthinkable. Nearly every men- 
ber, however, also expressed the opinion that 
government ownership and operation is ir 
evitable, unless certain things are done. 

The unthinkability of government owner 
ship, in the minds of the most of them, lies 
in peculiar genius of the American people 
for individual development as opposed to mass 
development. They declared that goven- 
ment ownership in foreign countries, as well 
as government operation in this country, had 
proved the case for private ownership and 
operation. 

But few blinked the fact that an adequate 
and well-defined program of development, 
whereby transportation can be enabled to keep 
the pace with the country’s commercial and 
industrial growth, must be formulated and 
carried out, if the unthinkable thing is not 
become the inevitable. Such progress wis 
achieved toward a unified policy program, t 
may be said, that in the view of the com 
mittee members at least, this inevitabilily 
has grown extremely remote. 


If there has been a tendency on the pat 
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of railway management to set itself against 
government regulation in general or too 
blindly against specific forms of regulation, it 
can be said that little of this disposition was 
shown during the committee’s sessions. Lit- 
tle time was spent in questioning the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
suspend rates, or its methods of fixing railway 
valuations, its power to determine from time 
to time what constitutes a fair return, its ap- 
plication of the recapture provisions of the 
Transportation Act and its distribution of the 
proceeds of such recapture, its regulation of 
railway securities, or its efforts to correct in- 
trastat2 rates that discriminate against inter- 
state commerce. 

No such statement can be made as to the 
labor provisions of the Transportation Act, 
however. The labor member of the commit- 
tee made it unmistakably clear that the 
organized railroad workers are less satisfied 
with the labor board set up under the act 
than they were the day it went into effect. 

This committee considered what may prove 
the principal problem confronting the confer- 
ence, this question being: Where is the money 
coming from to provide the needed facilities 
to handle the anticipated growth in freight 
and passenger traffic? This growth in the 
next ten years may be as much as 50 per 
cent. Many millions of new money will be 
needed. It was agreed at the outset that 
this money must come from the great mass 
of individual investors, the savings banks and 
insurance companies—or from the Govern- 
ment under some form of government owner- 
ship. Government ownership having been 
voted out of consideration, it will be interest- 
ing to see what suggestions the committee 
will have for finding the funds in the other 
sources named. 

The Committee on Relative Rates, composed 
2qually of representatives of the carriers and 
the shippers, with a balancing bloc of farmers 
and public representatives, took up the hig- 
gledy-piggledy rate situation of the country 
as a whole. The approximate order and 
intelligibility of the rate situation in New 
England and the Central Rate Territory fur- 
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nished a basis for tentative plans for tech- 
nical readjustments. For the first time in 
any one room approximately complete in- 
formation on American railroad rates was 
assembled. For example, Wyoming’s 44%- 
cent rate for carrying 100 pounds 5 miles was 
brought in and laid alongside of Nevada’s 
22'4-cent rate for doing the same job, Mon- 
tana’s 16-cent and California’s 14-cent rate. 

One specter that did not show its twin heads 
was a demand on the part of the railroads 
for higher revenue through increased rates or 
a demand on the part of the shippers for de- 
creased rates. But as disparities and inequali- 
ties dramatized themselves before the com- 
mittee’s vision, the possibilities of readjust- 
ments that would work to the benefit of ship- 
pers, public and carriers began to appear. 
One inference obtainable from the discussions 
is that it may be possible to raise class rates 
on many luxuries if a lowering of bulk rates 
on wheat, flour, building materials, coal and 
the like could be made to result thereby. 

All the old rate questions popped up at one 
time or another. The battle-scarred long- 
and-short-haul issue walked in upon the com- 
mittee and brought along with it the whole 
controversy over canal competition. This 
ancient war may be on again or it may not 
be. The considered opinion of the commit- 
tee may determine just where it fits into the 
picture when it gets the picture ready to 
present. 

When the Committee on Railroad Consoli- 
dations got together there was unanimity in 
one thought, viz.: With a law on the statute 
books since 1920 looking toward the consoli- 
dation of the railroads into a limited number 
of large systems not much progress toward 
this consummation has taken place and that 
much other vital progress is being held up 
pending the completion of a consolidation 
plan. There was general agreement, too, on 
many apparent advantages of consolidation, 
such as economies in capital costs, economies 
in operating costs—overhead and accounting, 
traffic solicitation, terminal expenses, shop 
costs and so forth—improved car supply and 
interchange, shorter hauls to reach the same 
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destinations and more economical use of lines. 
Real competition and improvement in ser- 
vice, with a simplified and more flexible rate 
structure, were further conceded advantages. 

On the financial side nobody disputed that 
the reorganization of the weak roads which 
would be necessary in any consolidation 
scheme would work to the greater stability 
of the railroad industry as a whole. 

Consolidation has its human phase. This 
was revealed through a certain amount of 
informal chaffing of the railroad men as to 
who will get the bigger jobs when the big 
jobs are combined. More important than 
that, of course, is the serious question of 
how effectively authority can be kept decen- 
tralized when consolidation of big systems 
has been made a fact. That is to say, how 
perfectly can the one big consolidated sys 
tem maintain its contact with and understand- 
ing of its greatly increased local interests? 
Will the present president of a 4,000-mile 
system, having been made the president of a 
16,000-mile system, endeavor to achieve and 
maintain that intimate understanding of all 
the railroad’s local contacts that made him a 
successful administrator of the lesser system? 
Or will he have to admit the impossibility 
of this and delegate his authority to execu- 
tives over sections small enough to admit of 
close contact and understanding? 

The opinion among members of the com: 
mittee seemed to be that while consolidation 
will call for greater executive ability on the 
part of those men called to take charge of 
the greater systems, it will not lessen the 
degree of executive ability required on the 
part of those men left in control of the 
component parts. In other words, there will 
remain all the present big jobs, with a few 
bigger jobs added. 

So there you are. Not a forecast of what 
the coming Transportation Conference will 
do. He’d be a hardy seer that would at- 
tempt the forecast. But an intimation that 
it will be a large and interesting occasion 
when all the committees get together to tell 
one another and the public what they have 
found. 
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Some Freight Rates 
Are Too Low 


It’s the Long Haul Car Load That Carries More 
Than Its Share of the Burden 


By ROBERT S. HENRY 


Associate Counsel, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 


AN a freight rate be too low? 
To those who have heard much gen- 
eralization about “high freight rates” 
and their effects it may come as a surprise 
to learn that, according to so good an au- 
thority as Secretary Hoover, there is in this 
country a whole body of freight rates that 
are too low, and were so even before the 
1922 reductions went into effect. 

While the Secretary of Commerce cannot 
be said to have originated the thought, his 
statement before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on February 3, 1921, that “an 
economic analysis of our industry will show 
that 1. c. 1. and class rates are far too low 
as “compared to the rates on primary com- 
modities,” has challenged attention outside 
the railroad business to a condition which 
thoughtful railroad men had long had in 
contemplation. 

Most of us admit that the railroads, essen- 
tial as they are to all other lines of business, 
must take in enough revenue to keep going. 
No railroad, of course, expects to make a 
profit on every train it runs or every item 
of business it handles. Like other business 
it only asks that when the year’s operations 
are over it may show a fair return on the 
whole business done. 


Carrying Freight at a Loss 


[ has long been recognized that much pas- 
senger service is performed at a loss, on the 
theory that public service and public good 
will require it, That there is likewise a large 
volume of freight service rendered at a loss 
is not so generally recognized, but that it is 
a fact, any analysis of the real cost of han- 
dling less than carload freight will demon 
strate. 

Of course, rates on less-than-carload freight 
are higher than on carloads, averaging per- 
haps three times as much per ton per mile 
but are still “far too low in comparison,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Hoover. 

And Mr. Hoover is right. Whether judged 
by a standard of cost to the railroad or value 
to the shipper, the average less-than-carload 
movement does not carry its fair share of the 
nation’s freight bill. 

Freight traffic on American railroads has 
grown along two lines, not exactly parallel. 
First and foremost, there is the carload ship- 
ment, loaded by the consignor, usually on 
his own industrial track, and unloaded by the 
consignee, on his own track or a team track. 
This class of business, comprising something 
more than 95 per cent of the country’s ton- 
nage, but producing something less than 85 
per cent of the railroad’s revenue, on the 
average moves great distances. 

The very high importance of this long haul 
to the railroads is not generally understood. 
It may be illustrated by-a comparison of the 
situation of the New England roads and the 


transcontinentals. The average haul of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford is 91 
miles, that of the Union Pacific, 441. In 
spite of the fact that the average New Eng- 
land rate per ton per mile is more than 
double that of the transcontinental, the returns 
to the latter from the longer hauls at lower 
rates are by far the more satisfactory. 

Right along with this immense development 
of heavily loaded full cars, moving long dis- 
tances, there is the movement of less-than- 
carload freight, in package cars, moving on 
the average shorter distances from the job- 
bing or distributing points to the lesser points 
of final consumption. This constitutes some- 
thing less than 5 per cent of the total ton- 
nage of the country and pays something more 
than 15 per cent of the total revenue, ac- 
cording to testimony of Edward Chambers, 
formerly traffic director of the United States 
Railroad Administration and now vice-presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe, in charge of traffic. 

Right at the very beginning of the trans- 
action of shipment, the extra cos: of handling 
the less-than-carload shipment begins.. Where 
the carload shipper loads his own, the less- 
than-carléad man backs his dray up to 
the station platform. A trucker, paid by the 
railroad, takes the package from the dray, and 
its receipt is checked by a clerk. It is passed 
over a platform scale, weighed, carried to the 
car and loaded into the car by a stower and 
his helper, along with other miscellaneous 
freight. 

A clerk makes out a waybill for the pack- 
age, which, with other waybills for the same 
car, is finally delivered through the yard office 
to the conductor of the train into which the 
car has, in the meanwhile, been switched. 

Just that one little item of the waybill 
throws a high light on the difference between 
the cost of handling carload and package 
shipments. A solid carload takes one waybill, 
regardless of the value of the shipment or the 
distance it moves. A package car may take 
a score or more of waybills and each one of 
them may cover anywhere from one to a dozen 
or more items, taking just that much more of 
the clerk’s time. 

At destination somewhat the same thing 
is to be gone through with again. The pack- 
age must be unloaded and put in the freight 
house. An expense bill must be made out, 
the freight money collected and the property 
delivered, after all of which comes audit and 
accounting. And there is just as much book- 
keeping for one little package as there is for 
a solid carload 

All this service costs money. Just how 
much money it does cost was not realized 
until accurate studies of cost at a variety of 
stations were undertaken by carriers. In 1915, 
before the great increase in railroad costs 
began, a study of 14 stations in Texas showed 
an average terminal cost for receiving and 
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delivering of 17 cents per hundred pounds. 
A year later a similar study was made of 
61 stations, showing an average cost of 18 


cents. In 1918 the Railroad Commission 
of Oklahoma found that the average terminal 
cost in that state, with many items admittedly 
omitted, was in excess of 15 cents per hun 
dred pounds. 

Post-war costs are, of course, much greater, 
In 1921 the Illinois Central found that the 
average at certain stations ip Mississippi was 
30 cents. In the same year the Nashville 
Chattanooga & St. Louis undertook a com- 
prehensive study, selecting two of the larger 
cities on its lines, Atlanta, Ga., and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., two smaller cities, Rome, 
Ga., and Huntsville, Ala., and one typical 
county-seat town, Calhoun, Ga., for the de- 
tailed anaiysis of costs. 


The Handling of Package Freight 


HE average cost of handling package 

freight one way in the Atlanta and Chatta- 
nooga terminals was about 12 cents per hur 
dred; at Huntsville it was slightly larger; 
at Rome it was 15 cents and at Calhoun nearly 
18 cents. When it is considered that the 
movement of package freight is always 
through two terminals; that it is frequently 
handled again at an intermediate terminal; 
and that its ordinary movement is from one 
of the larger terminals, with its compat‘ 
tively lower costs, to one of the local points, 
with its higher costs, it may be seen that 
an average of 30 cents per hundred pounds 
for the total terminal costs is not an excessive 
estimate. 

But the excess terminal cost of package 
freight as compared with carload is not 
only item of greater cost. Less-than-tat 
load freight, having already accumulated @ 
terminal cost of 30 cents per hundred pounds 
without considering line haul, is likewise the 
most expensive class of freight to handle o 
the line of road. 

The usual railroad practice contemplates 
three classes of freight train service. Fist 
there is the through train billed solid at oe 
terminal to go through to the next and 
out stops at intermediate stations except 10 
water or to meet other trains. Second, “house 
trains,” made up principally of cars to 
dropped off at various stations and cars 
up at such points, all such cars to be] 
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and unloaded by the station agent and his 
force. Third, way trains, which move from 
station to station, the work of loading and 
unloading freight being performed by the 


The ideal condition for every railroad 
would be to run no more trains than would 
be necessary to take care of the business if 
every train were as heavy as its engine could 
economically pull. That condition is most 
nearly approximated in the through trains, 
made up almost entirely of carload ship- 
ments. Not only is this class of train the 
most economical from the standpoint of a 
minimum operation to handle the traffic of- 
fered, but it is also the most economical from 
a straight dollars-and-cents standpoint of ex- 
of operation per train mile. 

The actual crew cost of getting a through 
train over nine typical divisions of five im- 
portant southern railroads was found to be 
hardly more than half the crew cost of mov- 
ing local freights over the same divisions, 
assuming that neither set of crews made any 
overtime. 

The comparison was based on a train mile 
basis, and not on a tonnage basis. Put on 
a tonnage basis, and checked by one month’s 
actual performance as to overtime and coal 
consumption, 15 divisions of 50 southern 
roads showed that the crew cost per net ton 
mile averaged 6 times greater on local than 
on through trains, while it took more than 
twice as much coal to move a ton of freight 
on a local train as on a through train. And 
wages and fuel, it will be remembered, stand 
first and’second in the list of railroad expense. 

Some of the reasons for these facts were 
brought out in the studies made by southern 
carriers. On the 15 divisions studied, 
through trains averaged 125.47 miles, while 
the average run of locals was only 71.96 
miles, yet the average time on the road was 
greater in the case of local trains. The net 
tons hauled one mile by the through trains 
were 568, by the locals 265; the net ton 
miles per hour the train was on the road 
were 8,610 for through trains and only 1,942, 
or less than one-fourth that amount, for the 
locals. This is a very valuable comparison, 
including as it does the time element, as well 
as the other elements of operation. In these 
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times when the railroads are straining every 
resource and urging the cooperation of ship- 
pers in more intensive use of railroad facilities 
to ward olf a possible car shortage, the com- 
parison of loadings of less-than-carload cars 
with full carloads of like products are espe- 
cially interesting. 

The fact that the ordinary merchandise 
car moving from jobbing to consuming cen- 
ters is loaded far beneath its capacity was 
shown by a check made at 12 southern 
jobbing points, in which 10,025 cars, taken 
as they came, were averaged, and the average 
loading found to be 10,000 pounds, in round 
numbers. This compares with an average load 
of about 22,000 pounds for solid carloads of 
merchandise, and a capacity of the box car, 
for heavy loading, of about 80,000 pounds. 


A Solution That Doesn’t Solve 


"| HE question has been frequently asked 
why the carriers do not provide special 
equipment for these light loads of merchandise. 
On the face of it such a practice might seem 
to be economy. The operating officers of 
the railroads point out, however, that they 
do not handle solid trainloads of merchandise, 
but that cars containing merchandise must 
be placed in trains with other cars and be 
strong enough to withstand the shock of these 
trains; that all equipment must be _ inter- 
changeable in train use; that cars of special 
design, available for merchandise only, would 
usually have to be hauled empty one way, 
instead of being available for heavy loading 
as the present cars are; and that the assign- 
ment of such special equipment would mean 
increased switching and yard work, with an 
increase in terminal track capacity to take 
care of it. To the practical railroad man 
these objections are so formidable as to be 
controlling. 

To the further suggestion that the quantity 
and quality of this extensive less-than-car- 
load freight service be reduced, the railroad 
man answers that it can’t be done without 
a storm of protests against the delays to ship- 
ments involved in holding them until full car- 
loads could be accumulated for each station. 
During the business depression of 1921 certain 
railroads adopted the practice of running local 
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freights in one direction only each day. The 
reaction of the shippers to this arrangement 
showed that there is no substantial reduction 
possible through curtailment of service. 

So far as the expense of rendering the ser- 
vice is concerned then, it would seem that 
Mr. Hoover is correct in his belief that less- 
than-carload freight, with its heavier terminal 
and line-haul cost of movement, is not pay- 
ing its way in comparison with the heavier 
and less valuable commodities which ordinarily 
move in carloads. 

In any discussion of reasonable freight 
rates the question of the relation of the value 
of the property moved to the rate always 
gets itself considered. On that score again 
ihe less-than-carload shipment seems to be 
bearing léss than its share. 

The goods that move less-than-carload are, 
comperatively speaking, of high value. That 
the rate, while higher than carload, is still 
insignificant as compared with the value of 
the articles is indicated by the fact that on 
claims for loss or damage of less-than-car- 
load freight aggregating $37,063.47 filed with 
one railroad, the total transportation charges 
were $607.47, or 1.64 per cent of the value 
of the merchandise handled. These figures, 
moreover, were secured before the 10 per 
cent reduction of July 1, 1922, became effec- 
tive and before the rise in commodity prices 
began. Investigation of the actual freight 
rate paid per unit on almost any manufactured 
or highly processed article will show that the 
freight rate on the class of goods is a negli- 
gible fraction of the cost. 

It is on this class of freight movements, 
where the measure of freight charges is of 
no real significance to the consumer, or to 
the producer so long as a fair relationship 
between points of production is maintained, 
that, in the opinion of many sound traffic 
men, the American railroads are daily losing 
money, or at best are not making a profit. 

It is admitted that the railroads, absolutely 
essential to all business, must take in enough 
to keep going. Obviously, if the higher priced 
goods which require the more expensive han- 
dling and involve the greater risk to the rail- 
roads, are paying too little, the loss must be 
made up somewhere else, where, perhaps, the 
freight rate is a factor of real consequence. 


Recognition and Mexican Trade 


By a FORMER U. S. CONSUL 


NCLE SAM has tipped his tile to the 

spangled sombrero below the Rio 

Grande. Mexico is “recognized,” at 
last—hailed back into the family of nations. 
Now France and England will yield, with 
the same fine diplomatic gesture. 

To get this glad hand, Mexico had to un- 
make some pet laws and promise to be good. 
Can she? Quien sabe! The world hopes. 
Diplomacy waits to see. And a host of deter- 
mined Yankees, millions at stake in Mexican 
mines, oil and lands, work grimly on. For 
twelve turbulent years they've muddled 
through, alone. Somehow, since Vera Cruz. 
the Columbus raid and Carrizal, the cautious 
moves of statesmen bring no great comfort 
to Americans in Mexico. 

What does it mean to you and me, this 
recognition? How will it help this wobbly, 
Wat-weary sister republic of ours; and what 
kind of a Mexican government is it, anyway, 
that has at last repented, had its sins for- 


given, and been extended the right hand of 
international fellowship? Is this just a death- 
bed repentance or will Obregon’s government 
get well now, and live? 

Quien sabe again. It’s a pretty sick regime, 
the diplomatic doctors sagely say—enumerat- 
ing all sorts of maladies like labor unrest, 
radical socialism and red ideas right from 
Russia. 

It’s an Indian rule, sociologists say, a new 
blend of Communism and Democracy, minus 
even one lone leader trained in the fine art 
of modern government. Dramatic it is, and 
1omantic enough, this thought that now, for 
the first time since Cortez conquered Monte- 
zuma, we see Indians back on the Aztec 
throne, monarchs of Mexico! 

But recognition—do these Indians know 
what it means, or what new obligations it 
puts them under, to foreigners in Mexico? 
For years they’ve robbed, killed, and gone 
unpunished. Can they calm down now, and 


help run Mexico in a way that will make it a 
safe place for Americans to live, and do 
business? Another Quien sabe! 

Here’s an odd paradox. Mexico’s the rich- 
est country in the world for her size, yet her 
people are mostly paupers. Her civilization 
is the oldest in the western hemisphere. But 
only 8 or 9 per cent of her population can 
read and write. We're told that one man in 
seven can’t even speak Spanish, and that 
between Sonora and Yucatan 55 different dia- 
lects are spoken. 

Yet despite this confusion of tongues, and 
our popular idea of this apathetic, inarticu- 
late Indian, under our very eyes he has staged 
the most far-reaching land reform the western 
world has ever known. It’s the greatest 
agrarian drama since Russia’s. Through the 
rough years that we kept “hands off” and let 
Mexico stew in its own evil juice, these peons 
shot their way up from slavery to power, 
and finally accomplished a nation-wide “divi- 
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sion of land.” Meanwhile, they swept their 
country fairly clean of the great land barons 
who had held them in bondage for centuries. 

Today, Americans own maybe $1,500,000,- 
000 worth of property in Mexico. No accu- 
rate estimate of it is possible. We only know 
that our foreign investments are greater there 
than anywhere, Canada excepted. Thousands 
of our people live there, and more are go- 
ing—especially since the White House and 
Chepultepec have buried the hatchet. Mexico 
is our next-door neighbor; her backyard joins 
ours for some 2,000 miles. She’s our best 
customer in all Latin America—and Latin 
America may be a better customer now than 
Europe. And from her each year we get 
millions in copper, silver and gold, in oil, and 
in that most necessary fiber, the hennequin or 
sisal, from which binder twine is made. We 
take practically all Yucatan grows, and with- 
out it our modern binders would be helpless, 
for no substitute has been found. It’s old 
stuff to say how much it hurts us—and hits 
our pocketbooks—if our southern neighbor 
runs a disorderly house. Hence every good 
American wants Mexico to calm down, to 
prosper, and enjoy the blessings of honest, 
capable government. 


Not All Smooth Sledding Ahead 


y =. undeniably, mere recognition means 
but little. We know, and thousands of 
Mexican merchants and planters realize what a 
stimulus recognition is to capital seeking in- 
vestment in Mexico. It will mean new mines 
opened, ranches restocked, irrigation ditches 
dug, good wages for starving peons, increased 
trade and hence more tax receipts for the 
Mexican Government. That is, it cam mean 
all of this, and infinitely more. But it may 
mean nothing, unless the Government there 
is willing and able to keep its promise, and 
shoot straight with us. 

That’s the hair on the cocoanut! Recogni- 
tion, admission to the family of nations, 
obligates Mexico to act like a member in 
good standing. 

Yet thousands of Mexicans haven’t even 
heard that their country was ever banned 
by certain civilized powers; or that it has 
just been restored to grace, after promising 
to treat foreigners fairly. Most of them 
aren’t aware that such a diplomatic institution 
as “recognition” ever existed. That’s Mexico’s 
main malady—the profound ignorance of the 
masses. 

It would be folly even to hope, then, that 
these Indians—after ten wild, free years of 
rape, robbery and lcot—should suddenly set- 
tle down to peaceful pursuits and begin all 
at once, now that they’re recognized, to show 
courteous consideration for the treaty rights 
of foreigners. Plainly, there’s still much rough 
sledding ahead, for both Uncle Sam and the 
man in Chepultepec. 

Take cheap land, for example. That’s the 
investment lure taking many Americans to 
Mexico. In our southwest, especially, all sorts 

f Mexican land-selling schemes are afoot 
To protect Yankee property owners already 
below the Rio Grande, and these newcomers, 
was a principal aim of the American-Mexican 
understanding. Till confiscatory laws were 
repealed, we would not recognize Mexico. 
But in spite of recognition, and the reluctant 
promises the Mexicans made to gain it, we 
must not forget—in land, mine and oil deals 
down there—that the famous old mailed-fist 
days are over, fini forever. “Diaz-potism,” 
with the easy pickings that system of favorit- 
ism insured to rich foreign investors, is passed 
away. ref its sway, the cultured half- 
Spanish cientificos brutally exploited the peon; 
yet, also, they ran a strong government that 


lived up to its treaty obligations, and for- 
eigners were safe. So was their property, 
if they paid the fiddler promptly. And profits 
were fat enough to give the fiddler a fair cut. 

But now these educated men, trained in 
government and foreign relations, are excom- 
municated. Not only are their wings clipped, 
politically; as property holders, their once 
fine tail feathers are pulled clear out. They’re 
flat. Thousands are loafing in the States; 
many have been plotting, from this safe 
vantage, against Obregon. The Mexican con- 
sul at Los Angeles says 200,000. live in his 
district alone. Most of these are workers, 
true; but thousands are of the cultured class 
that once gave Mexico a grim yet safe 
government. 

Recognition, then, so far as the future 
safety of American lives and property in Mex- 
icO goes, is immediately important to us only 
so far as it may help Mexico’s present mixture 
of communistic and democratic government to 
stay on the job, keep order, and actually 
protect our interests—not merely say it will. 

Obregon is the White Hope. Thousands 
of Americans, in business there for years, 
swear by him. Unread he is, and untutored. 
Yet splendidly courageous, and gifted in the 
control of Indians. Full well he knows what 
recognition means—how much Mexico needs 
it! He’s a shrewd trader himself, not a pro- 
fessional soldier, a statesman—far less a po- 
litical bird of prey. What wealth he has 
was saved from honest bean profits on his 
Sonora farm. American buyers were his cus- 
tomers. In early border days, Americans 
were his neighbors. Yankee frontier doctors 
took care of his wife and children, and his 
family went shopping in Tucson and Los 
Angeles. Obregon, alone, solved the Yaqui 
Indian menace, and saved the American 
colony in the Yaqui Valley from further 
losses of life and property at the hands of 
these savages. But to placate the Yaquis he 
had to compromise; he gave them land. Some 
of this land—we are told—had previously 
been held by Americans who still believe 
their title is good. More work for diplomacy. 

So, today, he has to compromise, to placate 
the millions of Indian peons who put him 
in power. We cannot blame him, if we re- 
call Carranza’s fate. To wm soldiers, and 
then votes, Carranza, yclept the “First Chief,” 


promised free land for Indians. But he was 
a land baron himself. Once in office, he 
forgot his preelection promises. So the In- 


dians killed him. 


A Forced Division of Land 


BREGON made the same promises. But 

not merely to recruit an army, or get 
votes. As an Indian, he knew himself what 
the lower classes had suffered—from Terazzas 
and his ilk. Once in power, he set up the 
Agrarian Commissions, to cut off certain land 
from various big estates, and divide it among 
such poor as petitioned for it. 

Big estates are not seized, in toto. They 
are surveyed, and certain portions condemned. 
Payment is then offered the owners in bonds 
or scrip. But so far no means for paying 
these bonds has been provided. The price 
fixed for such condemned land—that is, the 
damages to be paid the owner—is 10 per cent 
above its assessed value. Free land has now 
been given to thousands of peons. To date, 
however, the experiment has resulted in se- 
rious crop shortage; the peons, unassisted, 
are poor farmers. And the big landholders, 


fearing confiscation, are loath to rehabilitate 
their war-wasted estates, and much land is 
idle. 

In this forcible division of land, graft creeps 
in. Obregon knows of this, of course. He 


knows that by many a bogus petition, the 
local politicians and not Lo the Poor 


grab the land; that by threat and bribe some : 


big landholders save their farms from par- 
tition. But he can’t stop this all at once 
Two evils he has to choose between; contip- 
ued chaos, or a fair measure of peace, 
trying the promised free-land experiment, Jy 
his heart he may know that the peon, from 
lack of cash, adaptability and experience, 
can’t make a fair-sized farm pay. From his 
own big bean plantation experience, Obregon 
knows that modern Mexican farming means 
operations on a big scale, with capital enough 
to build reservoirs, dig irrigation ditches, 
machinery and hire labor. To build individual 
irrigation systems on each and every small 
tract of land, as parceled out to Indians, is 
unthinkable. Yet Obregon simply had to 
carry out the free-land plan, or follow Diaz, 
Madero, Huerta and Carranza. 

Yet despite its frequent injustice and all 
its apparent drawbacks, this land division has 
in it the germs of hope, of peace and new 
industrial life. The pelado or “skinned man,” 
as aristocrats call the peon, has here his first 
chance in 400 years to get out from under. 
It’s a heroic experiment in government, the 
Agrarian Reform. If Mexico can get away 
with it successfully, it will be the greatest 
economic stride forward in all her groping 
years. 


Labor Legislation Run Wild 


O SEE more of what Yankee capital is 

up against, in spite of recognition, let us 
look at labor laws. 

The workman is cock-of-the-walk. Every 
leader is pro-Obregon. It’s a 100 per cent 
labor government, except in name. Under 
Article 123 of the new constitution, Capital 
certainly gets the hook! 

Besides the usual eight hours, double-pay 
for overtime, etc., this article provides the 
six-hour day for working children; no night 
work for women; a vacation on pay for 
women while bearing children; enforced profit- 
sharing; housing; protection against garnish- 
ment of wages; the right to strike; enforced 
arbitration of disputes; three months’ wages 
for unwarranted dismissal. “Suffering centi- 
pedes!” you exclaim, “Why doesn’t Capital 
grab its hat, and what’s left of its roll, and 
run clear out of Mexico! How can even the 
benediction of recognition help a mess like 
that?” 


But it’s not as bad as it sounds. First, 


the Mexican Congress has passed no laws 
to put this Article 123 into general effect. 
In six of the twenty-eight states, local laws 
have been enacted, based more or less om 
this article. But the hungry peon is omly 
too glad right now to get a steady job where 
wages are sure; he’s too indifferent to insist 
on his constitutional rights. And even if he 
isn’t more than 50 per cent efficient, ju 
by our standards, he can also be hired for 
from 50 cents to a dollar a day—which at 
least deadens Capital’s pains a bit. 
However, the leaders are clamoring noW 
for a new cabinet job. They want a Minister 
of Labor named, who will get for them 
they're promised in the famous Article 123. 
Already, it seems, labor is more union 
than in the States. : 
But for labor run wild, plumb amuck, risiMg 
almost to genius in its wily wishes, look at 
the new labor law in Vera Cruz. It says that 
after wages have been paid, and 6 per 
on capital, the rest of the profits from a 
enterprise should be divided between capt 
and labor—in such shares as a commissioa 
named for the job shall decide. Workmet 
even have the right to draw regular pay @ 
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. g strike, provided an arbitration board 
ee that the ae was justified! This, 
of course, is an example of Mexican labor 
reform at its worst, but it’s the sort of radi- 
calism the new government will have to tem- 

and subdue if it wants foreign capital 
to feel safe. 

It’s not Americans, so much as American 
capital, that labor would strafe. You can 
understand this if you look at the records 
of such half-baked economists as Calles and 
the thin-voiced amateur tenor, de la Huerta. 
To rouse the proletariat and win their own 
radical ends, these agitators drum it into 
the peon’s rum-soaked skull that our capital 
has enslaved him and is stripping Mexico. 
The result of their ten-year-long anti-foreign 
tirades is shown in such fool laws as that 
enacted by Vera Cruz. 

Americans, in truth, are the economic mas- 
ters of Mexico. But most Mexicans them- 
selves admit they'd rather work for Amer- 
icans in Mexico than for anyone else—even 
their own people. They say Americans pay 
more and treat labor better. 

Figure-fiends say we own 58 per cent of 
the Mexican oil business. To insure pro- 
tection of this Yankee investment, worth up- 
wards of half a billion, is one of Uncle Sam’s 
toughest diplomatic duties in Mexico. 

Most of Mexico’s oil comes to us. But 
it’s failing, they say. Her greatest monthly 
export was in December, 1921, when she 
shipped 19,363;995 barrels. Since, it has 
slowly declined. In June of this year the 
export was only 7,899,734 barrels. Salt water 
has invaded the producing fields. And, says 
an official report, “Although the most impor- 
tant companies own or control other large 
tracts of land, the presence of oil is unde- 
termined; adverse laws, and the enormous cost 
of explorations, have prevented further work 
in new areas. Some of the best known Amer- 
ican concerns in the Mexican fields are also 
now exploring, and even producing in Colum- 
bia and Venezuela. In one instance, ma- 
chinery and rigging were taken from Mexico 
and moved to these south countries.” 

“O rats!” one American scolded. “This 
recognition bunk’s just an empty phrase. . . . 
We're doing lots of business with Mexico 
right now, making money while the diplomats 
quibble. One California company sells two 
millions a year worth of drygoods down the 
west coast alone, and another house has a 
practical monopoly of the drug business. . . 
If you think trade waits on recognition, go 
down to Nogales, or to El Paso, or Laredo, 
and see the carloads 
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from abroad, and capital from America, Mexi- 
can industry cannot revive. Capital invest- 
ment, then, and friendly relations go hand 
in hand. 

“Recognition will help the present Mexi- 
can Government in many ways,” one observer 
told me. “It will probably mean a good, big 
loan, for one thing. And to the loan a cau- 
tious Yankee string will be tied, telling ‘em 
how to spend it. Their biggest sin now is 
wastefulness—look at that excursion to Brazil, 
for example! The govergment hadn’t even 
enough cash on hand to pay its clerks and 
school teachers, yet with a whoop of glee 
at a chance for a joy ride, it gaily squanders 
a diplomatic mission to Brazil's centennial! 
Not only an expensive mission, but four or 
five hundred cadets, and two brass bands to- 
taling 125 musicians—about 600 people joy- 
riding down to Brazil, just to make a front! 
How they love it. ... Look at that new 
splendid marble embassy in Washington, 
when the most of their border post and 
customs offices are little more than cowsheds!” 

To understand better how important it is, 
for business reasons alone, that Uncle Sam 
and Mexico should be on good terms, glance 
quickly at these truths. 


Mines Mean More Than Oil 
[ghee as you hear of Mexican oil, her 


mines are worth much more, and 80 per 
cent of her mines belong to Americans. Five 
billion dollars worth of silver and gold, en- 
gineers tell us, has probably been taken from 
Mexican mines since the Spaniards came, and 
still they yield! On an investment of $125,- 
000, the Penoles mine paid $4,000,000. Yet 
gold mines are unimportant, compared wich 
silver and copper. The Yankee-owned “Four- 
C” mine at Cananea has produced 40,000,000 
ponnds of copper in one year. From Zaca- 
tecas, silver worth a billion dollars has been 
carried up by Indian workers, and _ three- 
fourths of our silver comes from Mexico. 

A good treaty of amity and commerce, and 
safety from confiscatory decrees or harsh and 
prohibitive customs duties, against which 
there is no appeal when diplomatic relations 
are broken, may save millions in one year 
to a concern like the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, which owns the great 
Santa Eulalia mine, or to those Yankees who 
hold that other famous Chihuahua silver mine, 
the Batopilas. 

Many Yankee investors, especially from 
our West, are gunning in Mexico for cow 
ranches. This cow business, more than any 
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other, is knocked cuckoo by civil war. In 
1912 we bought $3,550,000 worth of hides 
from Mexico; last year this import had 
dropped to $274,000. Now, also, instead of 
getting beef cattle from her, we_are selling 
them to Mexico. They're killing four to five 
hundred American beeves in Mexico City 
every morning. In the past year, too, we sent 
65,000 head across the line, in bond, to be 
pastured. 

t’s a habit of bandits to hit the cow 
ranches first. In fact, cynics say that Mex- 
ico couldn’t soon have another revolution 
because there’s nothing left on the ranches 
to steal. Good grazing land is there, vast, 
empty domains of it; and every day our 
T-bones cost us more. Into the Mexican 
cow ranch, then, it is plain, many an American 
investor will eventually put his money, with 
a good chance of earning big profits. It takes 
some years to build a herd up right. But 
Mexico is by nature a cow country. Geo- 
graphically, you might say, she’s the great 
cow pasture of North America. And more 
and more we shall have to look to her for 
our meat. Again, then, the great importance 
of good relations and security. 

If recognition is a tonic for bankers’ nerves, 
some may soon be bold enough to help Mex- 
ico in her money tangles. Saying nothing of 
her 200-odd issues of previous paper moneys, 
just now she’s all agog over the debut of her 
new Banco Unico. Congress created it; a 
building they have—some say they have al- 
ready printed millions of nice, new paper notes 
All it lacks, to be a fine bank, is capital. In 
Paris and in New York, Mexico seeks to 
raise it, but Mexico wants 51 per cent control 
Savings banks they also need, and not the 
many public lotteries that now gobble every 
extra peso not paid for pulque. 

Big, ugly thorns, not roses, strew her path 
Her debt, with interest, is around $700,000, 
000, or maybe $59 a head. Her buying power 
of imports, not counting things imported by 
Americans for American use, is perhaps less 
than $5 per capita. Her railways are broke: 
of highways she has practically none. War 
swept her stock ranches empty and ruined her 
farming; now she must pay us millions for 
corn, flour, lard and other foodstuffs. Highest 
among all her woes looms ignorance and labor 
unrest, an unrest deliberately aroused by many 
of those now in power. Peons must be fed, 
instructed, appeased. For the present-day 
peon there’s little hope; but by beginning 
now, sociologists say, Mexico can, in a gen- 
eration, train and build up an able, intelligent 

citizen body. Already, 





of American autos, 
trucks, flour, canned 
salmon, shoes, musi- 
cal instruments, and 
goodness knows what 
not, that we ship 
down there every sea- 
son. And look at the 
metals, the sisal and 
petroleum we’re haul- 
ing out every month!” 

The first and big- 
gest step is good re- 
lations with the 
United States. So 
long as this Govern- 
ment was not able 
officially to demand 
protection for its citi- 
zens and their prop- 
erty in Mexico, its in- 
vestors were  indis- 
posed to risk large 
Sums in that country. 
And, without loans 





Since the days of Cortez, nearly five billion dollars worth of silver has been mined in Mexico 


thanks to American 
industries there, the 
skilled labor of mine 
and factory forras the 
nucleus of an intelli- 
gent middle class. 

Finally, we pay less 
taxes when there’s 
peace below the Rio 
Grande! How? Ask 
the War Department 
what it cost to stage 
the Vera Cruz inci- 
dent, to pay for 
Pershing’s punitive 
party to patrol 2,- 
000 miles of border 
every day for twelve 
years! 

Recognition, then, 
is far more than a 
mere polite formality 


of diplomacy. Viva 
Mexico! Viva Uncle 
Sam! 
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The Public’s Place ina Coal Stri e 


HEN ANY one section of our na- 
W tional community demands for itself 
special favors and special advan- 

tages at the expense of other sections, then 
the community of; interest between those sec- 
tions disappears. This is what has happened 
in relation to the anthracite industry and in 
respect to the organization of workers that to- 
day appears to control the production of coal. 
Organized labor, as also organized industry 
or organized finance, requires wise and re- 
strained leadership to find the fair and just 
frontier between self-respect and fair com- 
pensation, and overstepping that frontier into 
the area of arrogant demand that encroaches 
on the public right. The mine workers’ union 
has clearly overstepped its proper 
bounds, and has by repeated utter- 


By JULIUS H. BARNES 


President, United States Chamber of Commerce 


union, there can be forced also the major 
suspension of bituminous production in this 
country, with the dislocation of industry which 
would shortly thereafter mean widespread un- 
employment. Two years ago, five million un- 
employed walked our streets. The processes 
of industry are, in fact, delicately adjusted, 
and here at the very throat of industry is an 
organization of workers which can throw this 
great American industrial machine out of bal- 
ance and deprive ten times their own member- 
ship of the daily employment on which rests 
their content and prosperity. 

There is a great and solemn responsibility 
resting on such an organization with such a 
power. The responsibility to the public is 


the mine workers’ union of the protection te 
ing on laws enacted for the prot 
American labor but not for selfish 

tion of the public; then has not the time ¢ 
seriously to consider relaxing that 

in respect to those who manifestly abuse it te 
do the public harm? 

Has not the issue been so clearly made 
this case that there is a forfeiture of 
sympathy and public confidence? 

Does not other fair-minded labor tach 
ship, with real vision, see that unless peasoy 
and self-restraint accompany influence and 
power, the exploited public, in exasperated re 
sentment, will find the way to protect itself 

Unjustified arrogance of mine owne 
can be reached, for properties) 
real, and within the reach of stat 









ances and acts in the anthracite dis- 
pute forfeited the public good-will, 
which should be its greatest asset. 

The mine workers’ union has not 
only consistently refused to submit 
its claims to impartial arbitration 
by any method of arbitration or 
by any judicially constituted body, 
but it has repeatedly, through its 
leadership, expressed its confidence 
that it could force the mine work- 
ers’ own terms and conditions of 
employment upon the operators, 
and therefore upon the public 
through the price of the product of 
that industry. 

Through long and painful prog- 
ress we have succeeded in the de- 
velopment of community life, in 
substituting courts and referees for 
the method of private viclence. 
Through long and painful develop- 
ment in the processes of industry, 
we have reached the era where 
there is a general recognition that 
it is not wholesome for either side 
in an industrial dispute to force its 
will ruthlessly upon the other. 
Through long and painful experi- 
ence has been built up the public 
conviction that when conciliation 
and mediation and discussion have 
failed to solve irreconcilable dif- 
ferences, instead of resort to physi- 
cal contest and violence there is the 





The Fabric of the Industries 


A Pictorial Survey of American Industries, With 
Special Reference To Their Interrelations. 


By CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


I, COAL 


HE industrial world of today is commonly regarded as a 

mosaic of distinct though contiguous industries. 
conception, though useful for statistical and other purposes, 
is, to say the least, inadequate. 
a mosaic they also constitute an interwoven fabric. 
strands of one run far and wide through the others, so that 
it is impossible to say where one ends and another begins. 
Because the industries thus interpenetrate one another, each 
depends upon the others for its prosperity, if not for its 
very existence. 

In the forthcoming series of pictures there are many 
striking illustrations of the interdependence of the industries. 

The Coal Industry fittingly heads the procession. 
the most truly “basic” of all industries, because coal, despite 
the competition of oil, natural gas, flowing water and the 
muscles of men and beasts, is the chief source of power. 
Our modern material civilization is founded upon mechanical 
power, just as ancient civilization was founded upon slave 
power. 

Coal has long driven our machines, warmed our homes, 
and cooked our food, but in recent times it has begun to 
serve mankind in a multitude of other ways and has become 
the starting point of novel industries. 
following pages tell the stories of some of these. 


If the industries constitute 


The pictures in the 








and. federal authorities for } 
action. The suggestion of @mer 
gency seizure and operation ¢ 
properties by public authority hol 
out no promise of fair and jus 
solution. 

Strong action is needed in the 
case of organizations of workers i 
fusing to permit production. Me 
cannot be forced to work, and even 
compulsory arbitration is of doubt 
ful value against men who are de 
termined to have their own way@ 
their own terms. 

Here is no challenge to the right 
of men to demand a betterment of 
their condition, but rather an ip 
sistence that such demands, if fair 
and just, will prove their cause be 
fore a disinterested tribunal. When 
persistent refusal to submit such 
demands to disfnterested examin 
tion, and when such determination 
to write its own terms has created 
a public emergency which threatens 
public suffering and jeopardizes 
cial order, then it may be 
to have approved a forfeiture of 
the protection by national laws 
against competitive labor eager t 
accept the terms specified by such 
arbitration. 

Half the outside world filled with 
idle labor, skilled in the perform 
ance of these tasks, is ¢ 
at our door for a chance to shart 
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better way of impartial and disinter- 
ested determination of such claims. 

In the present situation the coal operators 
and owners have offered to submit unre- 
servedly to arbitration their differences on the 
eleven demands made by the mine workers’ 
union, and to abide by that result. 

On the contrary, the leaders of the union 
have repeatedly declared that they will never 
submit their claims to arbitration. 

The mine workers’ union is a very powerful 
organization. The anthracite field is thorough- 
ly unionized, and production can be suspended 
at the will of the union. At this writing 155,- 
000 men are idle in this small area in Penn- 
sylvania, because of this attitude of union 
leadership. Next April the contracts in the 
bituminous field run out. Six hundred fifty 
thousand men are employed in producing bitu- 
minous coal, and 70 per cent of the field is 
unionized. At the will of the mine workers’ 


the more a solemn trust because this control 
of labor for coal production rests behind cer- 
tain laws enacted by the public itself which 
ultimately must pay the cost of dictated work- 
suspension and dictated wage increases. 

If a great workers’ organization possesses a 
potential menace to all industry which, exer- 
cised recklessly and selfishly, would reach 
every home in America with suffering and 
loss; if this organization, by refusal to submit 
its claims to impartial arbitration, has left 
owners and the public no choice but to submit 
to selfish-minded dictation or to fight; if the 
arrogance of that position is only possible be- 
hind the protection of immigration laws, and 
the exclusion of the workers of other lands, 
erected by the public itself; if the public has 
been convinced by repeated demonstration that 
there is no hope of fair and moderate use by 


in America’s high standards of liv- 
ing and America’s larger opportunity. 

Would it not be a practical and effective 
restraint on abuse of power if immigration 
quotas were relaxed, and if agencies were 
to contract the importation, under nr 
regulation, of workers eager to accept terms 
prescribed by impartial arbitration? 

Cannot there be vested in federal authori- 
ties, by proper action, discretion in exercising 
authority so that they may control and cor 
rect a monopoly when that monopoly 
maintained an inexcusable assault upon 
public interest and threatens public welfatt 
and social order? 

Cannot there also be in the public protet 
tion such exercise of the state licensing com 
trol as shall be impartially for public 
and not for the possible unadmitted protet 
tion of a labor monopoly? 
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Pictures 2, 4 and 5 from Jeffrey Mfg. Co.; 2 from Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.; 6 from Wood Equipment Co. 


Where Power Has Replaced Muscle 


N the old fairy tales gnomes and kobolds aided the miner. In 
the true fairy tales of today he is better served by the Genii of 
Steel. 

The art of coal mining has at last corrected the anachronism of 
failing to utilize its own supreme product—POWER. The pictures 
furnish a few examples: 

1. Conveying machinery, so prolific of sensational feats above 


ground, loads the mine cars in the depths of the earth. 2. The 
electric drill takes barely two minutes to drive a six-foot hole for 
blasting. 3. The electric coal-cutter spares the muscle of the 
miner in making the deep undercut. 4. The endless-chain car- 
haul and (5) the electric locomotive draw “‘trips” of cars along the 
Paths of Progress. 6. The pneumatic rotary dump discharges the 
cars, two at a time, over the chutes of the tipple. 
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The Versatility of Coal 


how to make coke and gas, much more than a century ago. Next 

ammonia and tar, removed as impurities from gas, began to be 
utilized in a meager way. Today the perfected by-product coke oven 
’ (1) saves and makes available all the priceless treasures contained in this 
versatile mineral. The pictures illustrate but a few of the endlessly 
diverse blessings that come from coal. 

First, mechanical power, to the generation of which goes two-thirds of 
our annual coal output. A single electric power plant (2), the Fisk Street 
Station of the Commonwealth Edison Company, in Chicago, burns a 
million tons of coal a year. While one species of ‘‘plant’” is thus nour- 
ished by coal in the raw, another (3) grows lustily in a soil fertilized with 
ammonium sulphate, obtained mainly as a coal by-product. Other 
members of the ammonia family, from the same source, are used on a vast 
scale for refrigeration and other purposes. 

The modern dye laboratory (4) has proved coal tar to be the most pro- 
tean substance on earth. More than 5,000 coal tar dyes are known to 
science, and about 900 are in use. Versatility was raised to the second 


boom began to play a complex réle in human affairs when men learned 
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degree when some of these dyes turned out to be valuable antiseptics, 
which saved many lives during the great war (9), and others powerful 
explosives. From coal tar likewise come more than a thousand perfumes 
—and a host of other valuable things. The National Research Council 
tells us that ‘‘over 50 industries, employing over four million people, de- 
pend upon the coal tar organic chemical industry.” 

Which are products and which by-products? Nominally, the ‘‘product” 
of the coke oven is coke, of which our country has produced more than 
50,000,000 tons in certain years. Coke is a prime requisite in the smelting 
of iron. Two typical blast furnaces in Ohio (5) use 650 tons a day to 
smelt 1100 tons of iron ore. 

Coal serves impartially the purposes of peace and war. It yields fuel 
gas, for cooking (6) and other ewery-day uses, to the extent of over 300 
billion cubic feet annually in this country, and, by way of offsetting this 
blessing, it provides death-dealing gases used in chemical warfare (7). 

Burning raw coal has been called a crime, on account of the waste of 
by-products, but there are degrees of criminality in the process. One of 
the most economical and convenient methods of combustion _is to pulverize 
the coal, which is then fed through a pipe by a current of air to the furnace, 
where it burns much after the manner of gas (8). 


Sources of pictures: 1, Koppers Co.; Commonwealth Edison Co.; 3, Barrett Co.; 
4, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 5, American Rolling Mill Co.; 6, Washington 
Gas Light Co.; 7 and 9, U. 8S. Army; 8, Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
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Carrying the Nation’s Coal 


HE prophets of the industrial world look forward to the day when 
the present stupendous movement of coal from mines to con- 
sumers will be largely eliminated. The generation of electricity 
at coal mines and the distribution of the energy of the fuel in this 
form is a much-mooted possibility in this direction. Pending such 
revolutionary measures, the 
railroads of the United States 
operate a million coal-carry- 
ing cars, use one-third of 
their freight capacity to move 
coal, and are, themselves, 
consumers of one-fourth of 
all the coal mined in the 
country. Shipments by water 
amount to 20 million tons per 
annum from single ports. 
Perhaps the most striking 
episode in the annual move- 
ment of coal is its transport 
to the Upper Lake ports by 
the vessels that bring down 
ore and grain, and, in their 
competition for a return car- 


go, make low freight rates for coal. The twin port of Duluth-Superior 
alone receives 10 million tons in a normal year and is the distributing 
point for a vast industrial region of the Northwest. As navigation 
ceases in winter, the docks at these lake ports are planned for storage.* 
The one shown above (1), at Duluth, has a capacity of a million tons. 
The leading coal port of the 
United States, and probably 
of the world, is Hampton 
Roads. _ A typical scene in 
this region (2) shows coal en 
route to the Norfolk & West- 
ern piers at Lambert’s Point. 

Labor-saving ma- 
chinery for handling coal is 
exemplified on a small scale 
in the portable wagon-loader 
(3) and on a larger scale in 
the car-dumper, capable of 
discharging more than 50 
cars an hour. 

















Picture 1 from Pittsburgh Coal 
Co.; 2 from U. S. Bureau of 
Mines; 3 from Link-Belt Co.; 4 
from Brown Hoisting Machin- 
ery Co. 
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Couldn’t Make City Ferry Pay 


But freed of politics the same man was able to turn a growing - 


ferry system with Capt. John Ander- 

son as superintendent. In three years 
the ferries lost nearly a million dollars. ‘Chen 
Captain Anderson leased the system and un- 
der private management made money. 

They got Captain Anderson before a grand 
jury to tell why under private operation his 
management of the ferries had succeeded 
while under public operation it had failed. 

What Captain Anderson told the grand 
jury, put briefly, was this: That his man- 
agement as an employe of King County was 
of necessity political, while as a private opera- 
tor, he was free to follow the dictates of 
strict business, giving the public what it 
needed and would pay for rather than what 
communities or individuals desired at the ex- 
pense of the other fellow. 

When in 1900 Seattle business men induced 
the county commissioners to establish a small 
public ferry between Seattle and Kirkland, 
four and one-half miles across Lake Washing- 
ton, they little dreamed that they were laying 
the foundation of a public monopoly of lake 
transportation which would ultimately become 
a heavy burden upon themselves as taxpayers, 
and furnish ene of the best examples in the 
United States of what happens when munici- 
palities engage in business. 

They figured that the ferry would help de- 
velop the country beyond the lake barrier and 
enable its residents to do more business in 
Seattle. They did not figure what effect it 
would have on private service already estab- 


Sits 8 and King County once ran a 


Starting with one small steamboat in 1890, 
when Seattle had a population of only 60,000 
and the surrounding country was but little 
developed, Capt. John Anderson had 
struggled to meet the need of lake 
transportation in the hope of building 
up a substantial business in the future. 
He had no more than become firmly 
established, after ten years of pioneer- 
ing, when King County put the ferry 
on the Kirkland-Seattle run, 
charging rates far below 
cost. 

The county ferry across 
the lake on the main route 
of travel cut the heart out 
of Anderson’s business, but 
Anderson would not give 
up. He organized the An- 
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deficit into a profit 
By F. R. SINGLETON 


derson Steamboat Company and sold stock 
to finance plans for extending lake transporta- 
tion. Within a few years his small steamers 
were calling at every hamlet and at practically 
every private wharf on the lake. As the ser- 
vice extended, the Lake Washington shore line 
became dotted with suburban homes whose resi- 
dents were dependent on the Anderson boats. 
Thus Andrson got on his feet again. 

Meanwhile the King County ferry lost heav- 
ily from the start. Eight years after it had 
been put in operation the ferry boat was 
condemned and replaced by the ferry Wash- 
ington, costing $100,000. It was much larger 
than the traffic demanded, greatly increasing 
the cost of operation. When it had been in 
service only six years, it was pronounced to 
be unsafe tor further operation and was re- 
placed in 1914 by the ferry Lincoln, costing 
$104,000. By that time the expense of the 
ferry had become the subject of repeated 
protests by taxpayers. 

Probably the heavy annual losses of the 
Kirkland ferry would have prevented any 
further development of public ferry service 
on the lake had it not been that the com- 
mission of the port of Seattle was dominated 
































by a man who had visions of public 
ownership and operation of all public util- 
ities. Not content with a $7,000,000 
program of development of overseas 
terminals in the Seattle harbor, this man 
induced the port of Seattle to go into the 
transportation business on Lake Washington 
and Puget Sound. 

Thus in 1913 the port district ferry 
Leschi, costing with its terminals $150,000, 


was put on a run between Leschi landing, 
in Seattle, and the small towns of Bellevue 
and Medina. Then ensued the spectacle of 
two public bodies, the county and the port 
district, both supported by the same tax- 
payers, competing with each other for the 
ferry business of Lake Washington, with 
Anderson also competing, as he had pre- 
viously established a small ferry as a pro- 
lective measure. 

The port commission cut rates in half. 
The county could stand it, because it merely 
meant levying an additional tax; but Ander- 
son could not. To make matters worse the 
port commission in 1915 put two launches in 
operation io parallel Anderson’s ferry run and 
cut into his coastwise business, charging only 
five cents per passenger. The purpose was 
to drive Anderson out of business. 

When the port commission entered the 
competition, Anderson was operating twelve 
-boats, and all parts of the lake were being 
served. Losses, however, soon forced him to 
abandon one run after another; and in 1916 
all his service with the exception of one 
small boat was stopped; and he retired from 
the Anderson Steamboat Company and en- 
gaged in ship building. 

With the abandonment of the private ser- 


co) (Oe vice the county commissioners and the port 
0 


commission were besieged by angry lake- 
shore residents demanding that they furnish 
transportation to take the place of the An- 
derson boats, of which public competition 
had deprived them. Both bodies were loath 
to comply, as both, in response to locality 





The good ship Deficit 
sets sail with a full crew 
of municipal employes 


demands, had engaged heavily in ferry trans- 
portation on Puget Sound; and the deficits 
for ferry operation had become an alarming 
item in the annual tax levy. 

For three years Lake Washington com- 
muters depended upon small launches, pub- 
libly or privately operated, for transportation. 
Many were forced to abandon their homes 
and move to Seattle. 

In 1919 a committee of Seattle taxpayers 
who were striving to reduce the ferry ex- 
pense induced the county commissioners to 
take over and operate the port district fleet. 
consisting of three ferries and two large 
launches which were losing more than $100.- 
000 per year, thus centralizing the ferry 
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wise service on the lake the commissioners 
also leased four boats from the Anderson 
Steamboat Company. The county then op- 
erated eleven boats, eight on Lake Washing- 


’ ton and three on Puget Sound. Meanwhile, 


in January, 1919, the county commissioners 
had hired Captain Anderson as superintendent 
of transportation. 

Seattle taxpayers were startled when the 
1920 budget for ferries was adopted, calling 
for a tax levy of approximately $500,000. 
The protest was so general and strong that 
the county commissioners appointed a com- 
mittee of five prominent citizens to make a 
survey and recommend what should be done 
to lighten the ferry expense. The committee 
reported in December, 1920, recommending 
the abandonment of two of the three ferries 
on Puget Sound and curtailment of ferry 
service on Lake Washington. 

Nearly a year later, in the face of a storm 
of protests from ferry patrons and threats 
of a grand jury investigation and defeat in 
the next election, the county commissioners 
put most of the recommendations into effect, 
thereby reducing the annual expense to tax- 
payers more than $100,000, and followed that 
action by calling for bids on leasing the 
ferry system. 

Captain Anderson was the successful bidder 
for the lake boats, relieving the county of 
all obligation for operation and maintenance 
for ten years. He was given a bonus of 
20,000 barrels of fuel oil. 


Captain Anderson Explains 


NDERSON gives the reasons why he was 

able to turn the heavy loss under public 

operation to a profit under private operation, 
as follows: 

“When I took charge of the ferries for the 
county in 1919, I made every effort to cut 
costs and increase efficiency, with little suc- 
cess. All of the ferry force were political 
employes selected with little regard to quali- 
fication. They felt that they owned their 
jobs and seemed to feel little responsibility 
toward the county as their employer. Waste 
and inefficiency were the rule. 

“The boats were rotting for lack of care 
and the machinery was in bad shape, neces- 
sitating frequent interruption of service for 
repairs. In 1920 the Leschi, built in 1913, 
had to be rebuilt with the exception of her 
steel hull, at an expense of $72,069.19. On 
the ferry Lincoln, built in 1914, $23,624.66 
was expended for repairs; and on the ferry 
Vashon, built in 1916, $24,582 was expended— 
a repair bill for one year of $120,276.58 not 
<ounting repairs on small vessels. 

“At the request of the county commis- 
sioners I pointed out where service could be 
curtailed at immense saving to the county and 
with little inconvenience to the public. I sug- 
gested abandonment of two ferry routes. The 
ferry West Seattle, operating across the Seat- 
tle harbor lost $47,725.00 in 1920, though it 
served only a few people, mostly foot passen- 
gers, who could reach their destinations as well 
by street car. The ferry Vashon, operating be- 
tween Vashon Island in Puget Sound and the 
mainland at a point about 22 miles south of 
Seattle, was of but little public convenience 
and lost $37,169.00 in 1920 operation. Ob- 
viously it was contrary to good business policy 
to run these ferries, but each was backed by a 
coterie of voters demanding the service and 
the commissioners hesitated to discontinue the 
runs, and did not do so until the end of 1921. 

“Instead of being able to curtail service, I 
found myself obliged to increase the number 
of stops and extend runs to accommodate 
operation. To meet the demands for coast- 
individuals and communities demanding ser- 
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vice of tae county commissioners. Efforts to 
save money in the purchase of supplies by 
buying direct, were checked by the county 
purchasing agent, who insisted on doing the 
buying, and efforts to economize on fuel oil 
met with little cooperation from engineers 
who continued to waste it. So the 1919 and 
1920 cost of ferry operation increased greatly, 
in spite of my best efforts. 

“When I took over the lake ferries at the 
end of 1921, I was no longer hampered by 
political considerations and direction and was 
able to put into immediate effect all the econ- 
omies I could not accomplish as a county em- 
ploye. Wages were still too high and I re- 
duced them. The county maintained a “relief 
crew” of twelve men, in order to give easy 
hours to the ferry employes. I did away with 
the relief crew and discharged all the “politi- 
cians,” keeping only the good men, and main- 
taining only a force sufficient to give adequate 
service. I cut out unnecessary stops. 

“I could not do any of these things while 
superintendent of transportation for the 
county, but I did all of them, when operating 
on my own account, without encountering any 
trouble from my employes or the public. My 
employes accepted the wage reduction and 
the necessity of working a little longer hours, 
at times, with good grace. ‘Their attitude 
changed completely from what it had been 
under county management. They recognized 
their obligation to me as a private employer; 
realized that the system must be put on a 
paying basis and gave me loyal support in 
every effort to make operation economical and 
efficient. 

“The results showed strikingly in the three 
main items of expense; salaries, fuel oil and 
repairs. ‘The saving in wages alone for the 
year 1922 was $54,773.34. The same boats 
which had consumed 48,105 barrels of fuel oil 
in 1921, under county operation, consumed 
only 31,045 barrels in 1922, involving a saving 
of $31,400. 


Plugging the Leaks 


“Part of the fuel oil savings was effected 
by the care of my engineers; part by sub- 
stituting a small ferry for the Leschi during 
the winter months, when auto-traffic was light; 
part by putting improved feed valves in the 
oil-burning engines. Tying up the big ferry 
Leschi during the winter months involved a 
large saving in fuel oil and wages, without any 
inconvenience to the public, yet under county 
management the all-year operation was de- 
manded and supplied. 

“While I believed, when operating for 
the county, that fuel oil could be saved 
by improving the feed control of the engines, 
I was loth to ask the county commissioners to 
spend the money required to make the change, 
when uncertain as to results. With no one to 
account to but myself, I spent my own 
money, without hesitation, and got the results. 

“I required my engineers to make their 
own repairs, instead of having the work done 
in machine shops, as under county operation. 
Machinery and hulls were cared for scrupu- 
lously, so my repair bill was negligible. 1 
saved several thousand in overhead and the 
purchase of supplies. 

“On the other hand, I spent money to 
increase the revenues, which I was not al- 
lowed to spend under county management. I 
advertised the ferry service extensively and 
went after excursion business along the es- 
tablished routes. I reduced round-trip rates 
on the ferries to increase auto traffic. I in- 
stituted a close check on receipts. Under 
county management, the same man who sold 
tickets for a ferry would collect them on 
the boat and make his own returns, with 
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no check upon him, no count of 
and autos to see that his returns were 
rect. I also cut = nearly three 
annual passes on which county empl “4 
others had traveled. The result vie aa 
crease of $17,836.00 in the receipts of 192) 
over 1921. 

“To sura up, through economies and enter, 
prise possible only under private m 
I turned an operating deficit for 1021 g 
$82,029.65 into net earnings of $22,264% 
for 1922, without increasing rates or depriy. 
ing the public of any necessary service, Apg 
the taxpayers were saved many tho 
in addition by elimination of construction of 
ferry wharves and of damage claims againg 
the county.” 


Turning Deficits Into Earnings 


HE Kitsap County Transportation Cop. 

pany which leased the ferries Washington 
and West Seattle, operating across Puget Soun 
from Seattle to Vashon Island and the main. 
land of Kitsap County, turned a deficit of 
$50,083.00 under King County operation ip 
1921 to a profit of $12,865.12 under private 
operation in 1922. 

In operation of the Washington the cop. 
pany reduced the crew and saved $8,723 
in wages. A 12 per cent reduction in ful 
oil consumption saved $3,500.00 and Savings 
in repairs, supplies and other items made p 
the balance of the $16,259.00 saved in op 
erating expenses by the company. Recei 
for the year increased $22,450.00, due a 
part to the fact that the county abandone 
service to Vashon Island on another ferry, and 
partly to better operation of the ferry, 

The West Seattle was used as a relief boat 
on the run. While the county had employe 
a skeleton crew on the West Seattle for th 
entire year of 1921, the private compay 
employed men only as needed, with the r 
sult that, while operation cost King Counly 
$32,284.89, it cost the private company only 
$10,350.00. Receipts of the West Seatik 
increased $3,309.00. 

Not only did the company give better sr 
vice to the public, but also, other tram 
portation companies, who had refused to & 
gage in the ferry business in the face d 
public competition, were encouraged to par 
ticipate, when the threat of public compet 
tion was removed by the leasing of the county 
ferry system, and the public is now enjoying 
the advantages of four additional auto-feny 
routes from Seattle to Puget Sound pois 





Thorough Americanization 


IF HANS or Gaetano or Jean or Ole decides 
to come to America to live, he ought 
become American all over. He Americanizts 
his clothes very quickly. But does he Ame 
icanize his mind as rapidly? 

One suggestion worth thinking over is thi 
on west bound ships talks should be mat 
to incomers to pave their way into Amend 
to make them understand before they lami, 
something of what awaits them, of the & 
sponsibilities as well as the opportunities @ 
their new home. 

A social worker, who had wide experient 
among the newest of “greenhorns” on 
East Side of New York, once declared tt 
the hardest people to make amenable to mult 
were Russian Jews, whose lives had 
lived in the shadow of regulation and & 
straint. 





“Here is a free country. Who should t# 
me not to talk in a library? The #@ 
‘Silence?’ It is like Russia,” was 
attitude. 
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Getting BuyerandSeller Together 


By GEORGE B. JOHNSON 


THE man who runs the New York Em- 
jum in some small mid-western city 
ordered six dozen silk sweaters of assorted 
colors, specifying that none of them should be 
and opened the packing case to find 
them all green, what would be the state of 
° . ? 
~ ill need not be written. Neither is 
it necessary to describe the state of mind of a 
wholesaler or manufacturer who, having with 
some difficulty filled an order for six dozen pink 
silk sweaters, has it cancelled on some pretext 
of quality or delay in delivery but actually be- 
cause pink silk sweaters didn’t sell well. 
Incidents such as those I have just cited 
do not make for good feeling between the 
retailer and the wholesaler. For years this 
particular point in the flow of distribution 
from maker to consumer has been more or 
less dammed up. Buyers have accused sellers 
of most of the crimes in the merchandising 
calendar, and sellers have re- 


President, National Retail Drygoods 
Association 


What a Group of Busi- 
ness Men Are Doing 
to Straighten a Kink in 
Distribution; the First 
of Several Articles on 
Distribution 


retailer was eager to find a way out of his 
purchases. The business press of the coun- 
try was filled with discussion of the “‘cancella- 
tion evil.” Much was said about the “sanctity 
of contract” sometimes by the very men who 
not long before were holding for higher prices 
goods contracted for sale. 

This post-war up-and-down did not on the 
whole make for better relations between buyer 


* 


impetus in a speech by Jesse I. Straus at a 
meeting held as part of the National Mer- 
chandise Fair. Mr. Straus said in effect that 
a properly executed order ought to be estab- 
lished as a contract between buyer and seller 
from which neither could withdraw without 
the consent of the other. 

The meeting agreed with Mr. Straus and, 
unlike some other such meetings which “view 
with regret,” declare that “something ought to 
be done” and let it go at that, the meeting did 
something. It told Mr. Straus to name a com- 
mittee of retail distributors to meet a similar 
committee of wholesalers and manufacturers 

There followed a meeting of some forty 
mea, commission men and retailers, whole- 
salers and jobbers. They said “Let’s go!” 
and then Mr. Straus appointed this Joint 
Committee on Trade Relations: A. Lincoln 
Filene, chairman; S. H. Brice, J. C. Heck- 
man, F. A. Landis, Col. W. E. Marble, George 
W. Mitton, J. B. Shea, E. C. 





torted with the ““You’re another” 
of small boyhood. 
This bad spot in business has 


WHOLESALER ~ JOBBER ~ MANUFACTURER 


UNJUST RETURN OF MERCHANDISE 





existed in the days “before the 
war” which sometimes seem not 


UNREASONABLE CANCELLATION. 





nine, but ninety, years ago. In 
normal times the buyer perhaps 


RETAIL TRADE NOT ANTICIPATING FAR ENOUGH IN ADVANCE 





had a little the upper hand. It 
was the seller who did the urg- 


FAILURE TO CONFIRM ORDERS 





ing and the buyer who was the 
“guest who is always right.” 


UNNECESSARY DEFERRING OF SEEING SALESMan 





The war, which upset so many 
other things in American life, 
overturned at least for a time 
that state of affairs. The shoe 
was so decidedly on the other 
foot that business was unable to 
walk normally. It was in those 
days of post-war inflation that 
the buyer was the one who said 
“please.” Retail merchants were 
eager for stock; the public was 
ready to buy without question- 


UNREASONABLE DEMAND 


REFUSAL TO LOOK AT NEW LINES 


TAKING DISCOUNT NOT EARNED 


FOR CONCESSIONS 


UNNECESSARY PRICE CUTTING 


REMEDIES 


A HIGH CODE OF ETHICS AND A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF BOTH BUYER AND SELLER 





ing whatever was set before it. 
Sellers were autocratic. There 

was a vast amount of ordering 

ggg by just such talk as 


“Well, I'll do the best I can 
for you, but I don’t know 
whether we can fill the order or 
not. If I were you, I’d order 10 
dozen and maybe you’ll get half 


KEEPING APPOINTMENTS WITH 


BETTER 


BETTER COOPERATION BETWEEN MERCHANDISE MANAGERS AND 
BUYERS TO AVOID CANCELLATIONS AND RETURNS 


SALESMEN 


MERCHANDISE MANAGERS SHOULD HAVE A PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH FIRMS WITH WHICH THEY DEAL 


INFORMED BUYERS 


EDUCATE THE RETAILER 


of i Sad  Rnmamtierne 
uh 3 BROADER LATITUDE TO BUYERS 
Then came the turn with its arene 


tush of cancellations, its refusal 
by public and by retailer to buy. 
The situation was thus described 
by a retailer of shoes on the best 








GIVE MQRE TIME TO BUYING 


TOO MANY BUYERS IN MARKET AT SAME TIME 


DISCOUNT TO EARLY BUYER 


Sams, Franklin Simon, Ira M. 
Younker, Max Meyer. 

The make-up of the commit- 
tee—this peace conference of 
the dry-goods trade—is of in- 
terest, for it sounds the keynote 
of the whole movement—coop- 
eration. The chairman; Mr. 
Mitton of Jordan, Marsh, Bos- 
ton; Mr. Shea of the Joseph 
Horne Co., Pittsburgh; Frank- 
lin Simon of New York; Mr. 
Younker of Younker Brothers, 
are department store men, 
while Mr. Sams is head of the 
J. C. Penny Co:, a chain store 
system. For the manufacturer 
and wholesaler we have Mr. 
Brice of the Amory Brown Co., 
wholesalers of cotton goods, and 
Mr. Landis of Claflin’s, whole- 
salers; also, Mr. Heckman of 
Cheney Brothers, manufacturers 
of silk; Col. Marble, president 
of the R. & G. Corset Company, 
and Mr. Meyer of A. Beller & 
Co., who are manufacturers of 
women’s wear. 

It would not be fair to de- 
scribe these two groups of men 
as “opposing forces” for the 
committeemen are, above ll, 
working together. They realize 
that this “sore place” in dis- 
tribution can only be healed by 
cooperation and on their first 
report appeared this motto 
from the Scriptures: “Come, 
let us counsel together and ad- 
just our differences.” 

The committee realized, too, 
that the first step must be to 
get a clear understanding of 








. Brmteaenminaecies 
shopping street in an eastern EXTRA 
city: paar 
“Six months ago the salesman 
into town and phoned me 
from the best hotel that if I’d ; 
Charting the 


come right over he might have 
something to show me. Now he 
phones from the railroad station that he’ll be 
i in twenty minutes if I’ll give him a little 
time. And in he comes and lugging his own 
sample cases, too.” 

ce, retailers had complained that orders 
meant nothing; that deliveries were made at 

convenience of the seller; that frequently 

use prices were rising, orders made and 
accepted in good faith were ignored; now, the 


“Kicks’—A comparative view of the faults the wholesaler and manu- 


facturer find with the retailer. 


and seller and in the end the consumer, “the 
innocent bystander” while the argument went 
on, was the man most apt to be hurt. 

But this is enough of a black background 
of what after all is a bright picture of modern 
business, an account of a real cooperative move- 
ment to bring about fair play on both sides. 

This movement was begun by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and found its 


what the causes of friction were 
before they undertook to re- 
move them. They asked Dr. 
O. E. Klingaman of the University of Iowa 
to make a preliminary survey. 

Dr. Klingaman is neither a wholesaler nor 
a retailer. In fact his job for the past few 
years has been as head of the extension work 
of the University. An Indianan, farm-born 
and farm-bred, he has devoted a good part of 
his life to work in housing, Americanization 
and boy welfare. 
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But his organization experience led him to 
go straight to the heart of the matter. He 
appreciated that a good part of the troubles 
of the world arise from differences of defini- 
tion and that one thing was to get on record, 
not as an indictment but for purposes of 
study, the complaints which either side made 
of the other. 

He sent a questionnaire to manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers and asked them to 
set forth frankly what each found wrong in 
the conduct of the other and what, if any, 
remedies might be suggested. 


also of what is in effect substitution, the de- 
livery of inferior or imperfect merchandise. 
He says that all too often when he or his 
buyer has looked at and ordered garments, 
well-made and of good material, they have 
opened boxes to find that the manufacturer 
has used inferior material, badly sewn. 
There are other things than deliveries of 
which the retailer-buyer complains. One 
common complaint is of selling to another 
retailer after promising the first buyer that 
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which the retailer finds. The temptation to 
oversell in any industry is strong. A sales. 
man feels that his business is to sell, and it 
is not hard to understand the state of mind 
of the man who says: 

“You ought to lay in more of those, Mr, B. 
They’re going fast.” 

Nor is it hard to understand the mind of 
the retailer who, away from the spell of the 
salesman’s talk, and finding it hard to pass on 
to his customers the enthusiasm with which 





Answers came in surprising num- 
ber and are still coming in. 
There were a certain number of 
“mind your business” replies; 





there always are in an effort of 


MISREPRESENTATION 


BY SALESMAN 





this nature. 

Here and there a man seemed 
to feel that present methods 
were good enough, believing, 


SALESMAN PROMISING THINGS HOUSE CAN MOT FULFILL 


SALESMAN URGING RETAILER TO OVERBUY 





perhaps that he was enough 
sharper than his fellows to profit 


MANUFACTURER ACCEPTING ORDERS HE CAN NOT DELIVER 





in a battle of wits where there 
were no rules. 

But for the most part the an- 
swers were helpful and sympa- 
thetic. Dr. Klingaman classified 
them and diagrammed them in 
relative importance in the charts 
here reproduced. Look for a 
moment at those black lines 


SALESMAN’S LACK OF KNOWLEDGE OF GOODS AND HOUSE'S ABILITY TO FILL ORDER 


SELLING DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


ADVERTISING RESALE PRICE TOO LOW 


DELIVERIES 


FAILURE TO DELIVER AT APPOINTED TIME 


he should have a pattern exclusively. Style the salesman = him, seeks to cancel the 
order. 
_ And that takes us natur 
RETAILER'S VIEW into what is the outstanding 
complaint of the manufacturer 
SELLING COMPETITOR WHEN LINE IS SUPPOSED TO BE EXCLUSIVE ’ 


wholesaler and jobber—that the 
retailer unreasonably cancels or- 
ders and unjustly returns mer- 
chandise. The charges and 
counterchanges of faulty deliy- 
eries and of cancellations link 
closely together. Here is the 
way that Dr. Klingaman, after 
a first survey, described the 
chain of events: 


Manufacturer does not produce 
an appreciable quantity until or- 
ders are placed by retailers, 

Wholesalers and jobbers appar- 
ently are on the turnover basis 
and have no reserve stocks from 
which to draw in case of reorders, 





which picture the state of mind 


DISREGARD OF SHIPPING 


INSTRUCTIONS 





of some 500 or more retailers. 
Complaints about deliveries are 


DELIVERING IN THREE OR FOUR SHIPMENTS 





far and away the most numer- 
ous, and these run along two 


DELIVERING INFERIOR MERCHANDISE 





main lines, that goods are not 
delivered on time and that goods 


DELIVERING MORE THAN BUYER ORDERED OF CHEAP GOODS 


iia tdeeeemaeeiamnanaaeeee 

not ordered are substituted. DELIVERING SHORT ON YARDAGE 
Time is a powerful factor in = 

the profits of every retailer, par- DELIVERING IMPERFECT OR SOILED GOODS 

. ° “tlh aeneieeaeelaeieaniaael 

ticularly the retailer of things to DELIVERING GOODS AHEAD OF INVOICE 

wear, for his customers demand | Petnchhensietia 

styles, and styles are short-lived. SUBSTITUTIONS AS TO 
Suppose the word goes forth > 

that purple shoes are to be worn NUMBERS 

next season and that the woman- precast 





public shows signs of developing 
what the psychologist might call 
a purple shoe complex. The re- 
tailer sees it develop. He knows 
that if he cannot supply purple 
shoes to his customers they will 





DIFFICULTY IN SECURING REORDERS 
erence oeermmeEGs. ooeee vee 


REMEDIES 


A COMMITTEE OR AN ORGANIZATION TO SEE THAT BOTH SIDES GET TOGETHER Or 









go elsewhere and some of them 
will never come back. 
He orders purple shoes, so 


EDUCATE THE RETAILER TO BETTER MERCHANDISING 


MAKE THE SELLER LIVE UP TO A CONFIRMED _ ORDER 





many dozen pairs of such sizes 
as meet the demand of his cus- 
tomers. The shoes arrive—that 
is, a part of them do, and those, 
all of one size—and that a size 
which fits few of his customers’ 
feet. 

By the time the rest of the 
order arrives the desire for pur- 
ple shoes is dying fast. Women 












USE THE GOLDEN RULE 
BETTER BUSINESS PRACTICES STANDARDIZED 
UNIFORM . ORDER BLANKS 


UNIFORM INVOICE 


Frequent changes in styles are 
partially responsible. 
Deliveries may be made, but 


much substitution occurs. 

Again deliveries are started to 
be made by making a small ship- 
ment of the original order on 
time and then stringing out the 
balance of the order in several 
shipments, thus causing several 
difficulties: 

(A) At no time may the mer- 
chant have a complete line of 
stock, but has constantly a line 
of broken stock. 

(B) The belated shipments may 
come too late and are unsalable 
for that reason. 

(C) Many of the belated ship- 
ments are sent by express, thus 
causing annoyance and _ increased 
overhead. 
deliveries are made of 
goods not up to sample show- 
ing or are imperfect or are 
soiled, or the method of delivery 
may not be in accord with the 
instructions for shipping given on 
the order. 

Goods may be delivered with- 
out an invoice, thus causing delay 
in getting goods in stock. 

The merchant, not feeling sure 
of getting full order or any part 
of an order on time, frequently 
orders the same goods from sev- 
eral houses, giving each house an 
order for his complete stock, can- 








walk happily down the street in 
other shades of shoes, and a 
window-full of purple shoes at 
half the price of a few short weeks before 
would stir no interest. 

Or the retailer finds on opening the ship- 
ment that he has received all the shoes he 
ordered but that part were purple, part red 
and part blue. Now red and blue may be 
mixed to make purple, but it can’t be done 
on the customer’s feet. 

This may sound overdrawn. Probably it is, 
but substitution is one evil on which the 
retailer has a good deal to say, He complains 
of substitution not only of sizes and colors 

but of numbers and patterns. He complains 


The other side of the picture—Here in graphic form are the faults the retailer 


finds with the men from whom he buys. 


again. If it is fatal for the retailer to be out 
of style, how admirable jt would be to be in 
style himself and have all the others out. ~ 

There is where the manufacturer or his 
salesman may promise what he cannot or 
will not perform. The temptation is strong to 
pile up orders and there may be a lack of 
clear definition of what is meant by “ex- 
clusive.” 

Many of the retailer complaints are based 
on charges of misrepresentation by salesmen. 
“Promising things his house can’t fulfill,” 


“urging retailers to overbuy,” these are faults 


as his stock is complete. 
The above result in (1) Cam 
cellations, and (2) Return of Goods, 


Now a cancellation or a return of mer- 
chandise for failure to deliver on time oF 
because the goods delivered are not the goods 
ordered seems a reasonable result. But not 
all cancellations are based on such reasons. 
What the manufacturers and the wholesalers 
specifically complain of is the cancellation 
that is really due to the retailer’s bad judg- 
ment. a 

What happens is this, in the opinion of the 
manufacturer: Mr. B, a retailer, gets 4 








celling all unfilled orders as soon ~ 
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: t certain styles ef dresses or patterns 
per are going to sell unusually well this 
season. It may be that salesmen, hopeful of 
larger orders, encourage him in this belief. 
In any event, the decision is with him, and 
he overorders as results show. — His cus- 
tomers do not rush for the particular lines 
he has bought. There are unopened cases 
of them in his cellar and they are in the way. 
He looks for a way out and finds it in a 
cancellation of orders as yet unfilled and in 
the return of the unsold merchandise on one 
pretext or another. 

In this picture of faulty delivery and un- 
just cancellations there lie at the ends of the 
scale cases where no one would hesitate to say 
who is right and who wrong. There lie in 
the middle, cases which call for more thought- 
ful adjustment, where each side is part right 
and part wrong and each is honestly sure 
that he is wholly right. 

Another point wherein the wholesaler finds 
fault is that the retailers won’t see salesmen 
and won’t look at new lines, that they enter 
on a buying campaign with their minds made 
up as to what they shall buy and from whom 
they shall buy it. 

The head of a very large company manu- 
facturing a widely advertised article of 
women’s wear says that he has a salesman— 
a $20,000-a-year salesman—who has been try- 
ing for 18 months to see the buyer of one of 
the large dry-goods houses. 

The buyer’s side is understandable. De- 
mands on his time are heavy. Salesmen are 
persistent, hard to get rid of, not always well- 
trained to sell their products briefly and 
clearly. That there is a chance for better- 
ment is plain from the experience of some 
stores which have set out to systematize their 
buying and now make it a requirement that 
every salesman shall at least have a chance. 

There is a phrase in the list of complaints 
made by the selling side which finds an odd 
echo on the other side of the house. Says 
the seller: 

“The retail trade does not anticipate far 
enough in advance.” 

Says the buyer: 

“Salesmen urge the retailer to overbuy.” 


The Limits of Reform 


(THESE seem to interlock. They go right at 
the personal efficiencies and deficiencies of 
the retailer. A retailer who can successfully 
anticipate far enough in advance is also a 
retailer who has no great difficulty in resist- 
ing the “urge to overbuy” by the skillful 
salesman. He is probably also a retailer 
whose unfair cancellations and unjust returns 
of merchandise are a minimum. 

_ But the committee has no expectation that 
It can reform human nature. It has no hope 
of building up either super-salesmen—and by 
super-salesmen I don’t mean men who sell 
the most—or super-retailers. 

What the committee is working for is: 

Ist. A better understanding of the causes 
of complaint that arise between seller and 

uyer, 

2nd. A means of remedying such of those 
complaints as can be bettered by mutual 
effort. 

The first task has been in large part ac- 
complished by the committee and Dr. Klinga- 
man; the second lies before it. 

In the resolutions adopted at the meeting 
at which Mr. Straus started the movement 
was the proposal: 


that steps be taken to establish an arbitration 
tribunal to act as arbitrator in dealings between 
buyer and seller and to bring about the accep- 
tance by both sides of the market of the princi- 


ple that an order when properly executed and 
confirmed is an inviolable contract from which 
neither party may withdraw without the consent 
of the other. 


The second conference at which both sides 
were represented suggested a ‘“‘code of stand- 
ard practices” and the “establishment of a 
system of trade committees and a court of 
arbitration.” 

The remedies suggested by the contributors 
to the questionnaire follow largely along these 
lines. A standard form of buying order which 
when properly confirmed shall be accepted by 
both sides as a valid contract is widely urged. 

But beyond and above all is the desire on 
the part of the men who are leading this 
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movement for the establishment of some form 
of clearing house in which shall be repre- 
sented the industries which find their outlet 
in the department and dry-goods stores of the 
country and the retail stores themselves. 

Here can be presented claims of both 
parties; here can be laid down needful regu- 
lations for the guidance of both buyer and 
seller; here can be settled speedily and with- 
out recourse to the courts, disputes which 
arise in that center ground to which I have 
referred. 

This is no idle dream of theorists that has 
just been hinted at. It is the goal, and a 
not-far-removed one—of a very practical 
group of business men who are accustomed 
both to laying plans and to carrying them out. 


Progress in Decentralization 
Plans 


AY THE last annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
the Board of Directors approved the plan of 
decentralization for securing and maintaining 
closer relations between the members and the 
central administration. Under the proposed 
plan, this work will soon be done from four 
division headquarters of the country rather 
than from Washington headquarters alone as 
heretofore. These sections are: Eastern Divi- 
sion, comprising 17 states; Northern-Central 
Division, comprising 10 states; Southern-Cen- 
tral Division, comprising 10 states; and the 
Western Division, comprising 11 states. The 
work will be directed by the vice-presidents 
of the Chamber resident in these divisions, 
assisted by the resident directors and with the 
aid of a competent manager in each division. 
The four vice-presidents are: Mr. A. C. Bed- 
ford of the Eastern Division, Mr. Thomas E. 
Wilson of the Northern-Central Division, Mr. 
Harry A. Black of the Southern-Central Divi- 
sion, and Mr. Henry M. Robinson of the 
Western Division. 

Under the new plan, two offices have been 
established, one in Chicago and one in San 
Francisco. 

The first division organization meeting was 
held on July 31 in San Francisco. Seven of 
the directors of the Chamber resident in the 
Western Division were present. Representa- 
tives of 8 states, representing nearly 40 organi- 
zation members, attended this preliminary 
meeting. The meeting was presided over by 
Vice-President Robinson and was addressed 
by Secretary Hoover, Resident Vice-President 
Goodwin, who went on from Washington for 
the purpose, and each of the directors present. 
Much enthusiasm was aroused at this meeting, 
and steps have already been made in bringing 
about a strong unit on the west coast in pro- 
moting the interests of the National Chamber. 

On September 7, Vice-President Wilson held 
a meeting of his Advisory Council at Chicago. 
Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Van der Vries, the new 
manager of the division, were present. At this 
meeting definite plans were made for the work 
to be accomplished between now and the mid- 
year meeting to be held in the second half of 
January. One of the salient features of the 
Chicago meeting was the adoption of a tenta- 
tive plan calling for the creation of a Speak- 
ers’ Bureau in that division. It is now appar- 
ent that one of the important features of 
decentralization will be that of securing speak- 
ers. The Speakers’ Bureau contemplated will 
be different from the usual speakers’ bureau 
in that it is planned to use volunteer business 
men on a gratis basis, and efforts will be made 


to make occasions fit the convenience as to 
time and place of the volunteer speaker, rather 
than to limit itself to securing speakers for 
cccasions as the demand arises. It is believed 
the desirability for such a bureau will be ap- 
preciated and adopted by each of the other 
three divisions of the Chamber. 

Active plans are being made for organizing 
the other two divisions at an early date. 

Mr. John N. Van der Vries, who for six 
years has served as district secretary of the 
Chamber with offices in Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager of the 
Northern-Central Division under the new plan 
and will have active charge of the program of 
work to be established there. The office of 
the division will be in the Otis Building, Chi- 
cago, where the district office has been main- 
tained from the beginning and the floor space 
has been enlarged to take care of the addi- 
tional work. 

Mr. John T. Webber of Chicago, field secre- 
tary of the Chamber since 1916, has been 
promoted to district secretary of the Field 
Department, succeeding Mr. Van der Vries. 





Brockton Improves 
Its Administration 


MPROVEMENTS of the facilities for 

administration of the city of Brockton, 
Massachusetts, have been suggested by the 
Brockton Chamber of Commerce on the basis 
of a survey which it sponsored. As the sur- 
vey progresses, conferences are held by mem- 
bers of the chamber with city officials in 
order that recommendations may be offered 
for acceptance and immediately become ef- 
fective. By that course the report at the 
end of the survey will be incidental to the 
work of improving the administration of the 
city, rather than the chief objective of the 
survey, as usually is the case. 





Ten O’Clock Club 
Is a ‘‘Go-Getter’’ 


HE TEN O’CLOCK CLUB of the Min- 

neapolis commerce association is directing 
the association’s membership work for this 
year. The club has reported more than $9,000 
in annual dues from eighty-four business 
houses with 250 representatives in the mem- 
bership, 266 new individual members, in- 
creases in dues from 16 firms, and the with- 
drawal of resignations of 14 members. More 
than 5,000 of the city’s. business men and busi- 
ness women are now in the association. 
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Figures and Figures 


TATISTICAL JUNK lies around loose in large quantities, 
in post-war times, and is in the possession of persons of dif- 
ferent stations in life and in every grade of financial rating. 

One gentleman of eminence and of wealth not so very long 
ago sailed away upon a vacation voyage. As a parting word to 
his fellow-countrymen he is reported to have declared that, if 
the railroads are valued for purposes of rate-making on the basis 
of the cost of reproduction rather than upon the basis of original 
cost, there would be a difference to the public in freight rates to 
be figured at 60 to 70 per cent! Disregarding the question 
about the basis for valuation which is fair, one can take a glance 
at the figures. The only statistics one can look squarely in the 
eye are those which are real, those which represent actual 
expenses and actual receipts, in the case of the railroads. 

The latest statistics of this sort are for 1922. During that 
year, as now, the Interstate Commerce Commission said a return 
of 534 per cent would be fair. If such a return were figured 
upon the basis of original cost, as the gentleman who sailed for 
Europe estimated original cost, there could have been a reduc- 
tion of freight rates by 2 per cent in 1922! In other words, the 
reported assertions were about 97 per cent wrong, and 3 per cent 
right, statistically and accurately speaking. 

Of course, if any person of responsibility made statements 
about an individual with as little regard for the exact truth he 
would be sued for a round sum of money in damages, and if he 
tried to pass money which to a like extent was counterfeit he 
would languish in jail for many a long day. Carelessness with 
figures, however, even carelessness with figures regarding mat- 
ters affecting every one of us, brings no penalty. 

Canada has had its share of statistical junk, and apparently 
insists upon dividing with other countries, very much to the dis- 
gust of the American farmer. Somebody in Canada started a 
yarn that the Canadian wheat fields would this year yield 
500,000,000 bushels of grain, or 100,000,000 bushels more than 
last year. The yarn spread, and became the current story of 
expectation from Canada. When the inevitable damage had 
been done to wheat prices on our markets, the Canadian gov- 
ernment came forward with figures as of August 1, saying that 
the yield would probably be 383,000,000 bushels, or 17,000,000 
less than last year! In fact, the whole continent of North 
America, it seems, will yield in wheat this year at least 90,000,- 
000 fewer bushels than in 1922. 

Statistical falsehood seems to be a perfectly safe variety, 
whether done consciously or unconsciously. Its use may accord- 
ingly be expected to wax mightily, until plain every-day folk find 
a way of meting out a punishment appropriate for the offense. 














Governments and the Banking Business 


EXICO is the only country in the world which uses noth- 
ing but minerals for money. In Spain but little paper 
currency is used, and Mexico may have inherited the bad habit 
from that country. But it carried the habit to an extreme. It 
has no banknotes at all. It is on a metallic basis. It is a little 
difficult for Americans, who rarely handle gold except in pay- 
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ing customs duties or in making Christmas presents, to under. 
stand how a nation as large as Mexico can make out with 
and silver alone. It is the more difficult to understand because 
that country does a much smaller percentage of its business thap 
we do with orders on a bank to pay. 

Now Mexico would like to acquire a banknote currency, 4 
plan is afoot to establish a National Bank of Issue, and $25,000, 
000 is required to finance it. But it is not to be a government 
bank. Perhaps Mexico has profited by the experience of the 
Philippines in that regard. Major Gen. Leonard Wood’s report 
for 1922 as Governor General there has but recently come to 
hand, and a paragraph from it about the Philippine National 
Bank is well worth quoting: 


After six years of operation the Government finds its venture in the 
banking business has cost it approximately 75,000,000 pesos. This is but 
another convincing demonstration of the generally recognized fact that 
governments cannot successfully conduct business enterprises. 


The Philippine National Bank is now running on an annual 


deficit of more than half a million pesos. The money comes | 


out of Mr. Taxpayer’s pocket. And yet there are actually tax. 
payers in this country who propose to inject politics into the 
Federal Reserve System! They cannot succeed, of course; the 
country as a whole is too long-headed for that. But the 
Philippine experiment is worth calling to their attention, 


International Wages 


AGES paid in different countries are hard to compare in 
these days of depreciated currencies, however much the 
effect of divergencies may be felt in international competition, 
Even if absolute comparisons are pretty much out of the ques- 
tion, for the time being, there are some indications of how 
things stand. For instance, there are the figures compiled by 
the British Ministry of Labour to show the amount of food 
which can be purchased with the wages paid in certain occupa- 
tions for 48 hours of work. 
Reduced to an index number, with the amount purchasable 
in London as 100, these figures were, for the spring of 1923; 


New York........ 217 Brussels........... 70 
a 180 [a 68 
Amsterdam....... 103 rere. 67 
Christiania........ 92 Madrid... ........0d5 61 
Stockholm........ 87 Bettn ........ saeea 57 
Warsaw 2... cece. 85 VICROR..... . civcsace 55 


‘‘A Soft Answer’’— 


DELEGATION of American business men connected with 
the United States Chamber of Commerce called recently on 
President Coolidge to present to him certain principles to which 
American business, speaking through the Chamber, stands 
committed. 
L. R. Melton, manager of The Veteran’s Voice, was so moved 
by the visit that he wrote to Julius Barnes, president of the 
Chamber, as follows: 


In the Wall Street Journal under date of August 21 there is 
published a story in which is set forth your legislative desires im 
an interview granted you by our President, Calvin Coolidge. At 
this interview you were accompanied by A. C. Bedford, chait- 
man of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and some 
Gentile and Jew bankers trom Wall Street, New York, and State 
Street, Boston. At this interview you and your associates had 
the temerity to present to our President the following thorough 
un-American program: 

First—An immediate increase of immigration by increasing 
the selective quota to more than 75 per cent over and above the 
present allotment. 

Second.—Direct and unalterable opposition to the soldiers’ 
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bonus and adjusted compensation for the men who sprang to the 
country’s defense when our flag was in danger. 

Third—The American merchant marine to be put back in the 
condition in which it was before the war when our flag was 
practically swept from the high seas. 

Fourth.—A reduction in the super-taxes so that the greed of 
the profiteer might approximate satisfaction. 

Fifth American participation in the proposed world court to 
the end that we be subject to the “entangling alliances” with 
European kings, diplomats and statesmen that Washington 
warned us against. 

It is crystal clear to me that yourself and friends are but a 
twentieth century reproduction of the usurious crowd that 
President Andrew Jackson smashed when he destroyed their 
National Bank. You are of the same type that President Lin- 
coln annihilated when he issued the greenbacks to carry on the 
war! 

You are of the same kidney as the typical profiteer in this 
country, and in every country in Europe who have made literally 
billions out of the war while you and they were at home in 
safety, and the soldiers with bared breasts were facing the bayo- 
nets and cannon of the enemy. 

It is you and your type that has Europe in turmoil now, 
which, if continued, bids fair to destroy civilization. 

I believe in every fiber of my being that every word in this 
indictment is true. I believe that I can prove this to be so 
before any fair-minded audience in the United States. If I am 
in error I wish to be shown so that I can make a proper retrac- 
tion. Therefore, to this end I wish to make this proposition to 

ou: 

: That you, or any representative of the American Chamber of 
Commerce that you may select, meet me in joint discussion in 
five of the principal cities of the United States, I to affirm 
the allegations made above. If I do not prove them up to the 
hilt, and the audience by an overwhelming vote does not say that 
I have proved them, then I will publicly retract what I have 
written above and promise to never refer to the subject again in 
public or private. 


To which Mr. Barnes replied: 


I have your letter of August 31. 

I am sure you felt better after writing it. I gather from it 
that outside of the few defects in nationality, character, purposes 
and principles which you detail with so much consideration and 
restraint, the gentlemen you mention and who represented 
organized business and industry, are all right. 

I am sure your unfailing courtesy will not resent a suggestion 
that when you are older you may find yourself slower to impugn 
the motives of men whom you have never met; also that when 
you do meet such men you may find to your surprise that they, 
like most citizens East or West after all, have an ideal of fidelity 
to public service and that perhaps even their prominence in the 
business world may be accompanied by a wide experience and 
knowledge of how best to help and preserve national and individ- 
ual welfare. 


Distinctions for Trade Associations 


BACK-ST IFFENERS and cost-accounting systems should be 

entirely separate afiairs, the Federal Trade Commission 
declared in its findings in the case it has had pending since 1919 
against the United Typothetae. For twenty-seven pages the 
Commission sets out all manner of facts it has found, from 
organization of the Typothetae to excerpts from letters of mem- 
bers saying a good word for the organization’s activities in con- 
nection with ascertainment of costs—including a letter which 
declared that membership was a “backbone-stiffener for asking 
Proper prices”—and added a “conclusion” in five lines, “that 
the practices of said respondents, under the conditions and cir- 
cumstances described in the foregoing findings as to the facts, 
are unfair methods of competition.” 


After twenty-seven pages of closely set type a reader is likely 


to desire some enlightenment about the precise practices which 
are unlawful, and the particular conditions and circumstances 
that contribute to their delinquencies. Being left in much dark- 
ness by the commission, which never vouchsafes any discussion 
of its findings and what they mean, he may very well reach a 
belief that the line of legality comes somewhere bétween back- 
bone-stiffeners and systems of cost accounting. 

However wide the range of things the commission declares are 
illegal, it does not admonish that all be given up. Instead, it 
selects three things which it says the organization is not to do. 
In the first place, it must not carry on education in principles 
and methods of cost accounting in such a way as to suggest uni- 
form percentages. Seemingly, the organization may continue its 
“system of education in principles and methods of cost account- 
ing”; the prohibition is merely against an abuse 

Likewise, the organization is admonished, not against collect- 
ing and publishing itemized statements of production costs from 
members, but only from doing this for the purpose of computing 
average costs for distribution to the membership. 

Finally, the organization is not to’ publish any average or 
other proposed costs with instructions for translating them into 
selling prices. 

As a snapper for the enJ of the official whip the commission 
orders the organization to state within sixty days the manner in 
which it will change its conduct in such a way as to avoid viola- 
tion of the three prohibitions. Insisting that there was no 
attempt to do these prohibited things, the organization may have 
to disclose some cleverness to discover a way to abjure sins it 
does not own. 

Whatever the facts in the actual case, there can be no doubt 
about the point of view from which the commission approached 
the subject. It said nothing against trade associations advocating 
that their members use uniform systems of cost accounting. It 
did not say that trade associations may not collect cost 
data from their members. In this case it opposed only the use 
of average costs and similar arbitraries under circumstances 
which mean that they necessarily influence prices regardless of 
the costs of the firm quoting the prices. 


Deadening Officialdom 


STATE CONTROL has never attained very great popularity in 
England. Recently, criticism has been aimed at conditions 
in British West Africa. 

In Nigeria there is an extensive coal field. The British 
Colonial Office asserts that this coal field must be reserved for 
government operation. The net result, British business con- 
cerns declare, is that the development of West Africa is being 
retarded, because official management of this source of wealth 
and power is hopelessly inefficient. 

No less a person than Lord Leverhulme has broken a lance 
in the same connection, although he does not refer to the coal 
fields. He describes the potential wealth of West Africa and 
then declares that progress in its utilization is not being made 
on a scale commensurate with the possibilities. He finds the 
cause in an autocratic and bureaucratic system of governmental 
regulation. He declares that officials exalt the very machinery 
of government above all other considerations. 


Venus and the Business Cycle 


‘THE BUSINESS CYCLE has now got into the hands of the 

professors, and they are leading us into the realm of astron- 
omy. After a liberal use of mathematics one professor believes 
he has definitely hitched the business cycle to Venus. His 
reasoning is that the cycle is tied to periodicity in weather and 
that the eight-year climatic periods are due to the planet Venus, 
which has an eight-year cycle of its own. 
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“Viva Sardinha!” 


October, 1933 















where picturesque brigands dredge the 
warm, blue waters of the Mediterranean 
in lateen-sailed boats which differ little 
from those of the early Phoenicians, 
Me The run of the fish, like that of 
river salmon, occurs only at certain 
times, and it is a signal for much 
ringing of bells and blowing of 
whistles, at which the inhabitants 
pour out from their dazzlingly 
white little houses, the cafes are 
emptied and the population meets 
on the beach where, with the 
help of their slow-moving, long- 
horned oxen, the nets, “armagao 
de pesca,” are drawn in. 
Frequently too, the fishermen go 


S A SARDINHA! Viva Sardinha!” 
An old woman, a bucket of live sar- 
dines on her head, called her wares 

in the sun-filled streets of Lisbon one 

morning in the summer of 1910. . m _ 

And just at that moment a certain 5 
royal lady drove by. 

A royalist cried “Viva a rainha!” 
and there was a feeble echo. Then 
the old woman’s cry of “Viva sar- 
dinha! Viva sardinha!” quavered 
forth again. There was a wave of 
half-suppressed mirth, and then 
the crowd took it up  full- 
throated: “Viva Sardinha! Viva 
Sardinha!” until the royal car 
sped out of hearing. Shortly 
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after, the Revolution. 


A nation that will cry “live sar- 
dine” after its reigning family 
might be expected to have an inter- } 
est in the industry, but, buying our 
can of sardines for picnic or Sunday 
night supper we have become so ac- 
customed to making our choice be- 
in mustard at 
twelve or thirteen cents a can and the 
infinitely more appetizing French sar- 
dines in oil at anywhere from thirty-five 
to sixty-five cents, that it comes as some- 
what of a surprise to find that a medium- 
priced Portuguese sardine, perhaps not so 


tween domestic fish 


high in quality as the 
French sardine, but 
certainly good, has 
entered the market 
strongly. 

According to a re- 
port of Consul Wil- 
liam W. Corcoran, 
of Boulogne, more 
than twenty tons of 
Portuguese sardines 
have entered the port 
of Boulogne since 
January 1, 1923, and 
notwithstanding trans- 
portation and other 
costs, are competing 
successfully with the 
French fish. 

The largest part of 
the catch comes 
from the southern 
and southwestern 
coast of Portugal, 










in the boat. 























Above is a typical fishing village on the Portugese coast. In the oval is one of the picturesque craft of 
the sardine fishermen. Below a seine is being hauled in in the old-fashioned way, by hand. 


out in companies of about fifty, 
using one large seine-boat and 
several smaller ones. At Setubal 
(St. Ybes) where the good bay al- 
fords excellent shelter, the fish are 
caught also in purse seines (cerco 
americano) which are about 150 
fathoms long and 40 deep and are 
closed, when filled, with a hand-winch 


Less picturesque but even more effec- 
tive is the fishing at Algarve in the south- 
ern-most province on the Portuguese coast. 
This little town, which faces the Bay of 
Cadiz, has adopted modern merchanical de- 


vices which increase 
the catch materially 
but which detract 
from the romance and 
glamor of the old 
time fishing commu 
nity. There are 
steamers with large 
purse-seines, and 4 
number of canning 
factories. The steam- 
ers run out the net 
and then close it with 
a steam-winch, haul- 
ing it in by hand. Pil 
chards and horse 
mackerel are also 
found abundantly, 
and in less quantity, 
sprats. “Carapao 
(the French “chit- 
chard”) are also plen- 
tiful, and the factories 
take all they can get 
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Like Sterling on Silver 


OP, windshield, lights extra—thus 

concluded the motor car advertise- 
ment twenty years ago. The horseless 
carriage was a fair weather vehicle for day- 
time service only. 

The first closed bodies for automobiles 
were built to order by carriage makers for 
individuals of wealth. 

Today, even the lowest priced cars 
have finer closed bodies than the carriages 
of kings of old; but the building of a 
closed car body is still a task for highly 
trained craftsmen. 

Fourteen weeks are required to com- 
plete one Cadillac body; and for every one 
completed 120 are in process. This neces- 
sitates factory space,a high type of crafts- 
manship and large financial resources. In 
these three essentials the Fisher Body 


Corporation enjoys the distinction of 
leadership. 

Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland 
and Oldsmobile are selling a constantly 
increasing percentage of closed cars, And 
wherever there is an important plant of 
any of these divisions, a Fisher plant is, 
or will be, close by. 

Thus Fisher, producing the bodies 
which are the “neck of the bottle” in the 
task of supplying fine motor cars, adds an 
invaluable element to the service of Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Itsemblem—Body by Fisher—hascome 
to have a meaning like the sterling stamp 
on silver. It is a guarantee of body perfec- 
tion in General Motors automobiles, and 
in many other trustworthy automobiles 
as well. 


cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Department 


of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC * CHEVROLET 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - 


Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - 


Inland Steering Wheels’ * Lancaster Steel Products 


Dayton Wright Special Bodies 


OAKLAND * OLDSMOBILE 


Harrison Radiators - 
Fisher Bodies 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears 


GMC TRUCKS 


New Departure Ball Bearings 
- AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Klaxon Warning Signals 
Jacox Steering Gears 


Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


+ United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories - 


- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 


- General Exchange Corporation insures General Motors cars exclusively - 
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Assigned Car Rule At the Bar 


By HOWARD WHEELER 























O A MAN up atree, as the 

saying goes, it would appear 

that the railroads, and sun- 
dry other public service corpora- 
tions, but particularly the rail- 
roads, had been asleep at the 
switch. 

Perhaps this is all wrong. Per- 
haps they had been assuming 
that a forthcoming ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the matter of assigned cars for 
bituminous coal mines would fol- 
low the lines of the Hocking Val- 
ley decision. Coal users depen- 
dent upon a steady and standard 
supply of fuel had adjusted them- 


HE assigned car for fuel coal is regarded by the railroads 

as tremendously important in time of car shortage, when 
if railroads are unable to secure from the mines a full supply 
of coal, they have as their only alternatives the buying of 
“spot” coal, or the confiscating of coal shipped to commercial 
users and paying for it the market price. A recent ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the use of the as- 
signed car involves problems that bear not only on the price 
of coal but on commodity prices all along the line. The fol- 
lowing article gives an explanation, and outlines both sides 
of a controversy that may be carried to the Supreme Court 


before it is settled. 
—The Editor. 


from 250 to 320 carloads per day 
and usually has on hand about 20 
days’ supply. During the winter it 
undertakes to store from 30 to 45 
days’ supply. 


The arguments presented to the 
commission in opposition to this 
view were along the general lines 
that the assigned car practice re. 
duces the supply of cars at com- 
mercial mines on certain divisions, 
since assigned cars are taken into 
account in fixing the number of 
cars to which each division as a 
whole is entitled; that there js q 
resulting wasting of cars, since a 
mine which is loading assigned 





selves to this decision away back 
in 1907 and had come to regard 
it as a fixed government policy regarding 
distribution of coal cars to bituminous mines. 

That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
did not look upon the Hocking Valley case in 
that light at all, was made rather startlingly 
evident in June of this year when it handed 
down a new ruling knocking the existing sys- 
tem of car distribution into a cocked hat and 
creating a situation that the railroads declare 
will increase their operating costs on the fuel 
bill alone by more than $100,000,000 annually, 
and that means higher costs of transportation 
and consequent increased burden on the gen- 
eral public all along the line. 

Before 1907 the railroads were accustomed 
to deliver to coal mines cars which were pri- 
vately owned or leased, foreign railway-fuel 
cars and cars for the carriers’ own fuel load- 
ing accordingly as the cars were consigned or 
assigned and as the railroads had contracts 
with mines for fuel coal for their own use. 
Such cars were not charged against the distrib- 
utive shares of the mines to which they were 
sent. They were given to the mines for which 
they were intended and such mines received 
in addition their full share of the other cars 
available for distribution. The assigned cars, 
therefore, were not considered in the general 
distribution. 


The Hocking Valley Case 


[HE Hocking Valley decision changed all 
that. It held that while private cars and 
foreign railway-fuel cars could be given to the 
mines to which they were consigned or as- 
signed, they must be counted against the dis- 
tributive shares of the mines receiving them 
and that if such special cars equalled or ex- 
ceeded the distributive share of a mine receiv- 
ing them, the mine should have no additional 
cars; but if not equal to the distributive 
share, the niine should be given only sufficient 
additional cars to make up its distributive 
share. Thus a mine under contract with a 
railroad, for example, for the delivery of a 
certain number of cars of coal a day, could, 
though its distributive share might be only 
50 per cent sufficient to care for its capacity 
output, have enough special or privately-owned 
cars assigned to it to maintain steady capacity 
preduction. In some cases railroads and other 
corporations owned the mines themselves and 
through assignment of their own cars to their 
own mines to supplement the cars received as 
their distributive share were able to maintain 
a 100 per cent supply. 

The new ruling of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission says in effect that even if you own 
a mine and own the cars to carry coal from it, 
you cannot send it any cars whether you own 
them or not, that will bring the available sup- 
ply of cars above the distributive share of 
that mine. The same principle is applied to 
mines that are leased or under contract to 
deliver coal. 

Under the new ruling, if a mine has a capa- 
city of a hundred cars a day and has a con- 
tract with a railroad for its entire output and 
if there are only enough cars available to 
make that mine’s share fifty ears per day, fifty 
carloads of coal will be all that it can deliver. 

The railroads consume nearly 28 per cent 
of the bituminous coal consumed and exported 
by the United States annually. They secure 
their coal for fuel purposes in various ways. 
Some carriers own mines from which they get 
a large portion of their requirements. Others 
contract for the entire output of certain mines 
for a fixed period, while still others contract 
for a partial output only, on a day-to-day 
basis. There are some of our railroads ac- 
customed to securing their coal supply by 
the use of assigned cars under the rules of the 
Hocking Valley case, while others do not find 
it necessary, by reason of territory through 
which they run, to make use of the assigned car. 

The Illinois Central gets from 60 to 75 
per cent of its required coal from the Madison 
Coal Corporation, of which it owns all of the 
stock. The coal company owns eight mines 
in Southern Illinois on the St. Louis division 
of the railroad and does not engage in com- 
mercial business. The balance of this car- 
rier’s coal is secured by contracts of 30 days 
or as needed during periods of car surplus. 

In the recent hearing before the Com- 
mission the President of the Illinois Central 
declared that the assigned cars are essential 
for the following reasons: 


1. They gave the carriers a regular and certain 
supply of coal in time of car shortage. 

2. The coals from different fields are not of 
the same grade, which requires that certain ad- 
justments be made in the locomotives. The 
Alabama coal is a different grade from that mined 
in Southern Illinois, and, again, the coal in 
different counties in Illinois has different burning 
qualities. 

3. Unless the carriers can contract for a regu- 
lar and suitable supply of coal, resort to con- 
fiscation becomes necessary. 

4. Going into the spot market would increase 
the price of coal, not only to the carrier but 
to the consuming public as well. This carrier 
burns about 5,000,000 tons of coal per year, or 


cars usually has more cars stand- 
ing over than one which is loading 
commercial cars only; that the assigned car 
practice produces serious inequalities in work- 
ing time in nearby competing mines; and 
that it affects the price of coal purchased 
by the carriers to a degree that is injurious 
to the mine operators since it may result in 
the shipper’s buying a preference in trans- 
portation with coal and a carrier buying a 
preference in coal with transportation. 


The Effect on Labor 


panes costs and labor conditions in bitu- 
minous mines were particularly stressed by 
the opponents of the assigned car. The testi- 
mony was in conflict in many places. Mine 
operators it appeared are not in full accord 
that the assigned-car practice had been detri- 
mental to them; but a majority of the 
operators and mine labor generally as repre- 
sented at the hearing were of that opinion. 

“Out of the mass of conflicting testimony,” 
says the commission’s report, “it may be con- 
servatively stated as established that the gen- 
eral effect of the assigned-car practice is to 
attract as many desirable miners as can be 
given employment to the assigned-car mine, 
and away from commercial mines, and pat- 
ticularly so in the unionized fields. The com- 
mercial mine has a more rapid labor turnover 
than the mine operating with assigned cars. 
Often these two classes of mines are located 
close to each other, and the miners paid upon 
a quantity basis in the commercial mines 
are rendered discontented when they are com- 
pelled to remain idle a large part of the time 
because of car shortage, while neighboring 
mines with assigned cars are operating on sub- 
stantially a full-time basis. This is one factor 
which has contributed to the unsettled labor 
conditions in the bituminous mining industry 
and has been urged as a reason in support 0 
the maintenance of existing wage scales or 
for still higher rates of mine pay.” 

Even so, declared M. W. Potter, one of the 
four commissioners who filed dissenting opin- 
ions to the commission’s ruling, the assigned- 
car practice furnishes the only cure in sight 
for a serious economic evil which, if not 
checked, will inevitably lead to trouble. 
evil, as he outlines it, is over-expansion @ 
over-development of mining operations whic 
have led to a situation where the unneces- 
sary high-cost mine is being supported at the 
expense of the consuming public. As to the 
extent and effect of this over-development, 
Commissioner Potter declares: 

The conditions which prevail in the bituminous 
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and protection to workers 
who wear spectacles 


Clips over Standard Frames 


ERE at last is real protection for the worker who must 

wear corrective glasses at hazardous work: The Willson 
CLIPCUP—a special device made to fit over the spectacle 
frame, protecting the glasses and the eyes too. 


Willson CLIPCUPS can be quickly attached to standard- 
ized spectacle frames, and can be as quickly removed. 
They consist of two protection cups, one to fit over each lens. 
Inside the cups, spring tongues adjust themselves automatically 
over the spectacle frame. The cups are fitted with standard 
Willson Super-Tough safety glass and safety flange. 


Until CLIPCUPS were invented, the worker had the 
choice of wearing ill-fitting goggles awkwardly over his 
glasses, removing his glasses, or wearing them without the 
goggles. In any case, he could not work in both comfort and 
safety. Now the worker can wear his glasses at work and be 
fully protected from eye injury. CLIPCUPS fit perfectly 
and afford more comfort than any pair of goggles. 


Protected with Willson CLIPCUPS, a worker can work 
in comfort and confidence without fear of injury to his eyes 
or glasses. They will pay the employer from the standpoint 
of production alone. CLIPCUP protection eliminates the 
cost of replacing expensive corrective lenses pitted by flying 
particles. 

Development of the Willson CLIPCUP marks a signifi- 
cant advance in scientific eye protection. It is a boon to work- 
ers and fills a long-felt want of conscientious employers. For 
convenience, utility and comfort, the CLIPCUP surpasses 
anything that has yet been offered for the protection of 
workers’ eyes. For descriptive circular and complete infor- 
mation address 


WILLSON GOGGLES, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
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Willson CLIPCUP brings comfort 












Illustrating the complete protection and 
clear vision afforded by the CLIPCUP. 


A few simple 
movements and 
CLIPCUP is 
adjusted to the 
spectacles ready 
for the face. 
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coal industry have been going steadily from bad 
to worse during the last decade. They are a 
wasteful burden on economic life, and breed 
discontent in our social order. The allurements 
of profits have led to gross over-expansion. With 
national need for about 10,000,000 tons a week, 
the capacity of developed and equipped mines 
is more than 20,000,000 tons per week. Excess 
capacity beyond what the market demands means 
idleness in the same ratio of mines, equipment 
and men. An excess investment of more than 
100 per cent would bring ruin to any other 
enterprise. All of the excess burdens are dis- 
tributed over the actual output of running time 
and are borne by the consumer in the price he 
pays for coal... . 

Millions upon millions are being spent to pro- 
vide additional mining capacity in face of the 
fact that every mine opened and every ton of 
additional capacity developed makes matters 
worse. No check is being applied. The seda- 
tives of price-fixing, zoning and regulated dis- 
tribution have been administered, but they do 
not reach the trouble. Reduction of high coal- 
production costs is a public necessity. A proper 
reduction of producing costs to a normal level 
should make a direct saving to the country in 
the price of coal of from $500,000,000 to $750,- 
000,000 per year and much additional indirect 
saving. An amount equivalent to a contribution 
of perhaps upward of $10 per annum by every 
man, woman and child in the country is being 
handed over to the coal producers in order to 
maintain mine employes as a favored class and 
mine operations as a favored industry. 

Costs and selling prices can be brought down 
through control of transportation. If transporta- 
tion were available to handle all or 12 million 
tons of coal steadily the surplus of available 
coal would break prices by forcing competition 
among producers, would close up high-cost mines, 
concentrate activity in 50 or 60 per cent of the 
mines, furnish steady employment at fair wages 
to the right number of men who should be 
engaged in coal mining and release the surplus 
for other industries where they are needed, reduce 
transportation cost, and break the vicious circle 
of high prices. 


Who Pays the Bill? 


‘THAT the public eventually pays the bill 
of this over-development is emphasized by 
those who take issue with the new ruling. 
“We might well consider,” declares Commis- 
sioner Potter, “the effect of the rule of the 
majority report upon an industry like the 
Ford Motor Company, which employs, I be- 
lieve, something like 70,000 men, and which, 
because of its efficiency, is able to pay high 
wages and produce at low costs. It might well 
be that such an industry would find that 
steady employment of its men and their scale 
of wages and the low cost and selling price 


of its output would be imperiled by an un- 
certain car supply, increasing fuel costs, and 
unsatisfactory quality of available coal. 
(General information now current suggests 
the use of the Ford Motor Company as an 
illustration. 

“Good management in the interest of all 
concerned would suggest the acquisition of 
coal mines and the application of methods 
of high efficiency in their operation. The use 
of private cars assigned to particular mines 
would seem to be indispensable. The ma- 
jority report bars them. It supports coal 
operators who would force the Ford Com- 
pany to buy coal that would not suit its 
purpose and pay high prices because of high 
costs which Ford management would reduce. 
It says that inefficient mines which should 
not exist must be supported at the expense 
of the Ford Company, its employes, and the 
purchasers of its product. This illustration 
is typical of what the majority report will 
do throughout the entire industrial world.” 


The Case for Discrimination 


AILROADS, the United States Steel Cor- 

poration and other public service institu- 
tions have asked for a_ reconsideration. 
Starting from the broad proposition, generally 
admitted, that it is in the public interest to 
have railway and other public service fuel of 
high and even quality, secured in steady sup- 
ply and at the lowest cost, they argue that 
assigned and private cars mean efficient and 
economical transportation; that they make for 
uninterrupted mine operation, steady employ- 
ment, a reliable and sure supply of coal to 
consumers, and low prices. If the assigned 
cars, in producing these benefits, involve dis- 
crimination against some individual mine op- 
erators, they contend that such discrimination 
is in the public interest, is just, and should 
be supported. 

They admit that there is discrimination 
when cars are supplied to particular mines, 
but it is insisted that under existing con- 
ditions this discrimination is just and it is 
pointed out that there is always discrimi- 
nation when, by common consent, anthracite 
is given a 100 per cent car supply for the 
good of all the people. 

The supporters of the commission’s ruling 
take direct issue with this point of view. 
They declare that it is practicable for car- 
riers to store a substantial amount of fuel coal 
at points of consumption without undue ex- 
pense; that carriers can distribute their con- 
tracts in such a manner as to insure them 
an adequate supply of suitable fuel without 
the use of assigned cars; that mine operators 
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generally will accept railroad fuel contracts 
on terms which will insure full delivery tg 
the carrier without the assignment of Cars: 
that many important carriers do secure their 
fuel coal without the use of assigned cars 
and all are in a position to do so; and that 
therefore the discrimination admitted is with. 
out the justification claimed. 

Among the evils and injustices declared 
to be worked by the use of the assigned car 
the following are put forward by those who 
are supporting the ruling: 

That assignment of cars for railroad ful 
produces inequalities in working opportunity 
among mines, which cause serious injury to 
the operators, the public and the carriers, 

That the differences in opportunity to ship 
and therefore in working time among mines 
caused by the use of the assigned cars, tend 
to deplete the labor supply of the mines 
working shorter time, increase their labor 
turnover, and produce inefficiency and dis. 
content among the workers who remain and 
that, as a result, differences in working time 
bring about substantial differences in produc. 
tion cost per ton and thus mines engaged 
exclusively in commercial business are sub- 
jected to ruinous competition by mines re- 
ceiving assigned cars for a portion of their 
output. 


Coal Cars, and Prices 


(THAT in return for preference in car supply, 
made possible by the use of assigned cars, 
mines receiving assigned cars will reduce the 
price of railroad coal below what they would 
accept for it on a pro rata distribution of 
cars. John Callahan, testifying before the 
commission in behalf of the National Coal 
Association, declared that: 


The railroads are one of the coal mines’ best 
customers. Regardless of general business condi- 
tions, they are always large purchasers of coal 
and this is one of the important items in their 
budget. They naturally wish to buy it as cheaply 
as possible. At the same time the coal operator 
from whom they buy must make every effort to 
secure all the cars he has need for. The result 
of this situation is that the railroads as pur 
chasers of coal constantly seek to capitalize their 
posilion as carriers of that commodity by holding 
out 4s an inducement to the seller preferential 
treatraent in the matter of car supply. 


Both sides are clearly determined in 
their divergent points of view and there és 
every evidence of a long struggle in prospect. 
It is being predicted that the contest over 
the ruling will be carried to the Supreme 
Court if necessary in an effort to decide a 
knotty distribution question once and for all. 
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ere are four distinct types of 
Burroughs Machines, covering every 


figure -job in every business 


~and every 
B urroughs Machine 


+ ADDS 
— SUBTRACTS 

xX MULTIPLIES 
+ DIVIDES 













Billing Machines ) 


For writing a complete 
bill in a single operation, 
including a typewritten 
itemization, automatic ex- 
tensions and total. Varia- 
tions in styles to meet va- 
ried billing requirements. 


Bookkeeping Machines % 


For ledger posting, state- 
ment writing, distribution, 
stock records, pay-rolls, 
transit letters and other 
bookkeeping work. One of 
over fifty styles will fit your 
particular job. 


Calculating Machines 


For rapid-fire figuring and 
checking of invoices, dis- 
counts and estimates—jobs 
that require only a quick, ac- 
curate answer. Many styles 
and sizes, including frac 
tional and hour and minute 


machines. Adding Machines 


For desk, counter or office 
use—triple visibility, auto- 
matic printing of all ciphers 
and punctuation, wide or 
narrow carriage. More than 
twenty-five models in sizes 
to fit all kinds of business. 















ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY Second Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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New Chamber Building Reaches Roof 


The upper picture 
of the building 
which is to be the 
home of the United 
States Chamber of 
Commerce at 
Washington was 
taken on Septem- 
ber 10 when the 
limestone facing 
and the stately 
limestone pillars 
were rapidly near- 
ing completion. 
Below, on the 
right, is a view of 
a busy scene in the 
eourt, taken on the 
same date. A 
comparison with 
the photograph on 
the left, taken on 
August 6, will 
give an idea of a 
month’s progress 
in construction. 
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“ait Is NOT WHAT WE HAVE BUT WHAT WE 
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OMEWHERE on a farm “back east” he 

occupied himself with plowing and sow- 
ing, with crops and seed and fertilizers—but 
he never lost trom sight the other things: 


The things that make life worth the living; 
that still the lure of the city in the farm boy’s 
breast; that make a woman sing about her 
work, 


He looked beyond the fences of his fields— 
at life. And when he saw the opportunity to 
share in it more richly, he seized it. He jour- 
neyed to the land that promised more. 


And there, in the Pacific Northwest, you 
will find him everywhere today—the type of 
all the men who live upon its farms, 


gether bring health and a joy in living—a 
zest for work and enthusiasm for play. 


These two things the farm folks of the 
Pacific Northwest have found awaiting them. 
With the spirit that brought them West they 
have added the other things. 


They have developed high-producing acres, 
stock, poultry, crops, trees. They have built 
up an unusually efficient scientific research 
service. They have constructed roads, schools, 
universities, churches—always with the thought 
of improving on those they had known. 


They have built themselves the kind of 


“ENJOY THAT MAKES US HAPPY”—SPURGEON 





Abi | 





LAND OF BETTER FARMS 


homes they once dreamed about. For them- 
selves and their children they have made avail- 
able the leisure, the amusements, the luxuries 
and the educational advantages that mean so 
much. 
e 6 9 

The people upon the Pacific Northwest’s 232,- 
000 farms have learned the difference between 
living to farm and farming to live. And 
what nature has provided for them, together 
with what they have built for themselves, they 
are ready to share with others. 

There is room for thousands more today— 
for millions. There is room for you. Land is 
plentiful and to be had at reasonable prices. 


Whatever type of farming you have been 





* x & 
The men and women who have come to the 


Pacific Northwest in search of a better 
farm life have found all things propitious. 


First, soil of marvelous fertility; soil 
that, both irrigated and non-irrigated, pro- 
duces high yields for all crops grown. 
Land, moreover, so diversified as to be 
adapted to practically every type of farm- 
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ing and every crop grown in the United 
States, 


Second, a rare climate and a wonder- 
land of inspiring natural beauty that to- 
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| Burlington-Great North- 
ern-Northern Pacific Rail- 
roads are dedicated—to its 


service and development, \ “™AG 





| Present and future y, 


engaged in, whatever type you wish to 
undertake—investigate the opportunities 
of the Pacific Northwest. See it for 
yourself, if possible. Let us put you in 
touch with reliable sources of information, 


Write for interesting booklet, 
“The Land of Better Farms’”’ 
Address: P. S, Eustis, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., Chicago, IIL; A. J. Dickinson, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, Great Northern 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn.; A. B. Smith, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager Northern Pacific 

- Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 








‘h PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


(“The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
“The Great Northern Ry. | 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry ¢ 


+ ‘The Land of Opportunity 






© 1923. C.B.&Q.R.R., 
G. N. Ry., N y 
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A Business Call on Mr. Coolidge 


United States put itself on record with 
President Coolidge when on August 20 a 
distinguished committee of business men called 
at the White House to make plain to the new 
President the position of American business on 
a number of matters now in the public mind. 
It was a statement rather than an argument 
which was placed before the President. The 
committee was headed by Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Chamber, and with him went 
A. C. Bedford, of New York, vice-president 
of the Chamber for the eastern states and 
chairman of the board of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; John H. Fahey, 
publisher of the New York Evening Post, a 
former president of the Chamber; Lewis E. 
Pierson, a director of the Chamber and presi- 
dent of the Irving-Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany; Willis H. Booth, of New York, presi- 
dent of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce and vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company; Fred I. Kent, of New York, 
vice-president of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany, a member of the Chamber’s Foreign 
Affairs Committee; Charles F. Weed, of Bos- 
ton, director of the Chamber and vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank; and Elliot H. 
Goodwin, of Washington, resident vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber. 
The subjects which the committee took up 
with the President, together with the Cham- 
ber’s position on each, were: 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONs.—Economic disorder 
in Europe continues an obstacle to the establish- 
ment of permanent peace, to the elimination of 
unemployment, and to the restoration of normal 
living conditions, and contains also the menace of 
still further unhappy developments. It is clear 
that business conviction would welcome the op- 
portunity for the United States, either officially 
or unofficially, to be helpful in the solution of 
these European problems, and with the least pos- 
sible delay. 

INTERNATIONAL CourT.—The Chamber already 
has urged that the United States Government take 
its place with the other nations of the world in 
this court, and expresses gratification in the meas- 
ures being taken by our Government to that end. 

Rartroap TRANSPORTATION—The Chamber 
stands for private ownership and private opera- 
tion under fair and just regulation based upon 
recognition of the obligation of the railroads 
toward the public and likewise of the obligations 
of the public toward the railroads. 

Active Chamber committees of experienced men 
have been working on certain phases of trans- 
portation with the object of formulating a pro- 
gram of recommended transportation develop- 
ment and treatment. The conclusions of the sev- 
eral committees (six in number) will be sub- 
mitted to a general transportation conference 
this fall and from that conference we hope for 
findings and recommendations that will be help- 
ful to Congress and the executive branch of the 
Government, especially in defining the proper re- 
lation of Government to transportation. 

MERCHANT Marine.—The Chamber is opposed 
to the Government engaging in commercial busi- 
ness. It believes that further efforts should be 
made to evolve a plan of operation by private 
citizens before entering upon direct government 
operation of government-owned ships. The 
Chamber favors a ship subsidy in the effort to 
equalize operation disadvantages of American 
ships. It has asked an investigation of the possi- 
bility of relaxation of burdensome restrictions 
without jeopardizing proper public safety. 

Tax Rerorms.—The Chamber’s position is: 

There should be a repeal of remaining war 
excise taxes with any needed revenues obtained 
from a sales tax. 


Tis Chamber of Commerce of the 


W hen Leaders of the Na- 

tional Chamber Present- 

ed to the New President 

the Platform of Organ- 
ized Business 


There should be a readjustment of income sur- 
taxes for the purpose of making them more fruit- 
ful in revenue by bringing back into productive 
and tax-yielding enterprise large amounts of capi- 
tal which have been diverted into investments the 
income from which is free from federal taxation. 

Future issues of federal obligations should have 
their interest subject to the federal tax. 

Prompt and conclusive settlement of tax 
liability should be assured to all persons who act 
in good faith. 

Income tax should not, in times of peace, be 
payable until the amount has been finally decided 
and this amount should be subject to later revi- 
sion only in case of fraud. 

Administration of federal income taxes should 
be so decentralized that a taxpayer may have op- 
portunity for prompt initial decision of questions 
between him and the Government without neces- 
sity and expense of a trip to Washington. 

Court of tax appeals, independent of the Treas- 
ury Department, should be set up with such pro- 
cedure and jurisdiction as to assure an early and 
impartial decision upon substantial questions. 

American citizens resident abroad should not be 
subject to the federal tax upon incomes derived 
abroad and not remitted to the United States. 

NationaL Bupcet.—The Chamber feels there is 
every encouragement to develop and perfect the 
budget system. 


4{MIGRATION.—The Chamber believes in re- 

striction of immigration and in the principle of 
selection as a controlling factor in immigration 
legislation. 

Because of lack of flexibility, the present Immi- 
gration Law is not adaptable to changing condi- 
tions. The Chamber therefore advocates that to 
the present 3-per-cent quota there should be 
added an additional 2-per-cent quota solely upon 
a selective basis, to provide a flexibility without 
affecting our social standards. This 2 per cent is 
a maximum and only such part (if any) of it 
as is necessary should be used to meet the rec- 
ognized economic and social needs of the nation. 

VETERAN LEGISLATION.—Repeatedly the Cham- 
ber has favored adequate provision for the dis- 
abled and certain constructive measures for unin- 
jured veterans. The Chamber is against the cash 
bonus and the equivalent certificate plan for un- 
injured veterans. 

TarirF.—The Chamber advocated the principle 
of a flexible tariff; but it favors the creation of a 
separate Tariff Adjustment Board, so that the 
Tariff Commission may continue uninfluenced its 
unctions as a research and reporting body. 

FeperaAL Reserve SystEM.—The Chamber ad- 
vocated the inauguration of this system, has af- 
firmed its confidence in the principles of the sys- 
tem and its earnest conviction that no changes 
should be considered except such as will add 
further strength and usefulness to the present plan 
and will continue existing safeguards against 
partisanship in direction or in service. 


Wide interest in this visit was shown by the 
daily press. Here are a few sentences from 
the many editorial articles: 


Post (Chicago) ——The United States Chamber 
of Commerce, through a representative delegation, 
has laid its views on public questions before 
President Coolidge. It is in keeping with the bet- 
ter standards of today that big business should do 
its talking in this open and straight-forward man- 


ner. It is wholly proper and desirable that the 
President should be informed thus of what the 
business interests of the country are thinking jn 
relation to issues which must be passed upon by 
him and by Congress. The summary of opinion 
presented is based upon referenda taken by the 
Chamber, in which its members throughout the 
country were given opportunity to express their 
views. The positions taken, therefore, represent 
the preponderance of business judgment. 

News (Indianapolis) —The President was told 
that the European problem was financial and eco- 
nomic, rather than political. Messrs. Barnes and 
Booth are convinced that “there is small prospect, 
really no prospect at all, of the politicians of the 
world being able to restore normal conditions in 
Europe.” The thing can, they say, be done by 
business men, among whom they include Ameri- 
can business men. 

Sun (Baltimore) —In addition to the observa- 
tions of Secretary Mellon on his return from an 
extended visit to Europe, President Coolidge has 
had laid before him this week the carefully for- 
mulated opinion of some of the leading business 
men of the United States on the subject of inter- 
vention in Europe. The views of men like Julius 
H. Barnes, president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; A. C. Bedford, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey; and F. I. Kent, vice-president of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company of New York, are 
not to be lightly disregarded when the subject of 
American business is under consideration. When 
they and other men of prominence in the busi- 
ness world inform the President that American 
assistance in breaking the deadlock in Europe 
should be extended “with the least possible de- 
lay,” it may be taken for granted that they speak 
with more knowledge of the necessities of the 
situation than is possessed by Hiram Johnson or 
other politicians in the camp of the isolationists. 

Post Dispatch (St. Louis).—President Coolidge 
can have no doubt with regard to the attitude of 
business and the effect of the European situation 
on economic conditions here. 

Globe Democrat (St. Louis) —The delegation 
of representatives of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States which called on President 
Coolidge the other day no doubt expressed the 
views of the great majority of well-informed busi- 
ness men the country over. ... This organiza- 
tion is not representative of “big business” but of 
all business, big and little, throughout the coun- 
try, that expresses itself through local Chambers 
of Commerce. ... 


TAR (St. Louis) —The most impressive body 

of men who have undertaken to go to him 
(President Coolidge) so far is the committee 
from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. That is a representative organization, 
made up of delegates from various subordinate 
state and municipal bodies. It has sent leading 
business men to Europe to confer with business’ 
men there, and it has taken the utmost pains to 
make itself a safe and sane mouthpiece of Amefi- 
can business judgment. 

Evening News (Newark).—Sound and sane as 
were the suggestions made by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to the new President, the 
representatives of that organization were rather 
previous in pounding upon him. Their recom- 
mendation could not have been adopted without 
an abrupt reversal of foreign policy. : 

Wall Street Journal (New York).— Various 
were the comments of bankers over the call made 
by a representative committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce upon President 
Coolidge when the views of business men were 
expressed regarding the big questions of the day; 
both domestic and foreign. What was said, for 
instance, in regard to private ownership 
operation of railroads, opposition to government 
participation in steamship operation, reform of 
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50” Anniversary | 
of the Typewriter 


1875 


Model 1 Remington. The first 
practical typewriter and the 
ancestor of all the writing 
machines in the world today 


CF Say 


Christopher Latham Shales, in- 
ventor of the typewriter, at 
work on one of his experi- 
mental machines 


(1872) 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway, New York 








IFTY YEARSAGO, in September, 1873, at 
the Remington Works, Ilion, N. Y., 
began the manufacture of a new 
machine which was destined to 
revolutionize business, free the world from 
pen slavery, and complete the economic 
emancipation of womankind. Nootherma- 
chine, no other invention, no other article 
of commerce of any kind has ever played 
a more commanding role in the shaping of 
business and social destiny. 


Christopher Latham Sholes was the in- 
ventor of this machine, Ilion, N.Y., was its 
birthplace, and Philo Remington was its 
first manufacturer. Originally knownsimply 
as “The Type-writer,” it is now known to fame 
and history as the Remington Model 1. 


Weare proud ofourrecord asthe founders 
of this great industry. We are equally proud 
of our many contributions to typewriter 
development, which have been continuous 
throughout the entire fifty years of type- 
writer history. 

The first shift-key typewriter, writingboth 
capitals and small letters (1878), was a Rem- 
ington. 

The first typewriter equipped with an 
automatic ribbon reverse (1896), was a Rem- 
ington. 

The first typewriter equipped with a dec- 
imal tabulator (1898) was a Remington. 


The first adding and subtracting type- 
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writing machine 
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writer appeared in 1907. Itwasa Remington. 


The Remington brought out the first auto- 
matic line indenting mechanism (1908), the 
first key-set decimal tabulator (1911), the 
complete accounting machine (1914), and 
the first portable typewriter with complete, 
four-row standard keyboard (1920). 


Here is a record of progressive pioneer- 
ing unparalleled in the typewriter industry 
—but even this does not complete the 
Remington story. 


The latest and greatest Remington con- 
tribution to typewriter progress is the new 
Quiet 12. This new Remington is quiet in 
its operation. The “natural touch” makes 
its use a pleasure to the operator. The com- 
pletely enclosed frame isa protection against 
dust and dirt, and helps to keep the ma- 
chine in good working condition. And 
refinements in the printing mechanism in- 
sure good work—always. 

This latest Remington is a fitting prod- 
uct of the com- 
prehensive and 
unrivaled ex- 
perience of its 
builders. It 
has the sum of 
every quality 
any user has 
ever wanted in 
a writing ma- 
chine. 





Cut fromthe first typewriter catalogue (1874). 
This picture of the girl at the typewrit- 
er was prophetic of the millions of 
women who have since earned 
their living through the 


@Model 12 Remington 
The culmination 


of 50 years of typewriter 
progress 
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the tax laws, especially readjustment of income 
taxes, modification of the Present Immigration 
Law, opposition to the Bonus Bill and a more 
flexible tariff provision received general approval, 
although the expediency of thus attempting to 
influence the President’s opinion was also com- 
mented upon. 

New York Times.—The recommendations laid be- 
fore President Coolidge by a committee of busi- 
ness men, most of whom represent the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, are, in the 
main, sound and admirable. . . . President Cool- 
idge is said to have played before the delegation 
his favorite réle of “a good listener.” The most 
objectionable plan urged upon him by the com- 
mittee was a ship subsidy. This was done, pre- 
sumably, in order to keep the record of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
consistent. 

New York World.— As the President knew, 
these men were speaking a highly responsible 
conviction when they told him that American 


THE NATION’S 


participation in settling the reparation issue would 
relieve farmers and benefit industry. ... The 
World believes with the business men of the 
Chamber of Commerce that early constructive 
American intervention in the economic affairs of 
Europe will help restore the world to its balance. 

Brooklyn Eagle—The President was handed a 
memorandum citing the position of organized 
business on practically all the important economic 
issues before the Government. It was a business- 
like document, free from political flub-dub, set- 
ting forth the mature views of hard-headed men 
who direct the activities upon which the well- 
being of the nation depends. 

Commercial Tribune (Cincinnati) —All of us 
have legitimate interest in all matters of admin- 
istrative government. As was to have been ex- 
pected, these business men advanced in their 
review in the main sound principles of proceed- 
ing. Their positions on some proposals will meet 
opposition among others, and no doubt they 
will fail of unanimous support even among men 
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of big business. Logically they are co 

Public Ledger (Philadelphia) —Private owner. 
ship of railroads should be continued under fair 
regulations that will take into account the mutual 
obligations of roads and public, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States tells i 
Coolidge. This is sound doctrine. One of the 
best proofs that it is sound is the certainty 
Magnus Johnson, Dr. Shipstead, Smith Brook- 
hart and Robert La Follette are, or wil] be, 
against it. 

Commercial Appeal (Memphis).—The attitude 
of American business towards problems of inter. 
national and national concern, as exhibited in 
recommendations to President Coolidge by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, shows in 
the main, but not wholly so, a dispassionate and 
unselfish view of such matters. We cannot at- 
tribute selfishness to business and industrial lead- 
ers when they urge that the United States 
“with the least possible delay” in the solution of 
Europe’s troubles... . 


Economics in Readable Form 


r ‘i=: OFTEN books on economic and 
financial subjects are so theoretical and 
abstract that the practical man of affairs, 

after the perusal of a few pages, turns from 
the book in despair if not in contempt. Un- 
fortunately, there has developed a group of 
professional economists whose jargon is not 
always intelligible even to themselves. Un- 
fortunately, also, there is a certain type of 
economist who is more concerned with logical 
deductions from assumed premises and in dis- 
cussing the problems of a hypothetical world 
than he is with conditions in the actual world 
in which he lives. “Money,” by William T. 
Foster and Waddill Catchings (Houghton- 
Mifflin Company), here under review, is the 
direct antithesis of all this. It is an essen- 
tially realistic analysis of the part that money 
plays in the modern business world, and it 
is written in a style unsurpassed for clarity 
and attractiveness in economic literature. 

The authors themselves present a unique 
combination in the field of economic investi- 
gation. Some decades ago they were college 
classmates of kindred intellectual interests. 
While Mr. Catchings went out into business 
and rapidly became one of the great business 
men of the country, Mr. Foster remained in 
the colleges, first as a teacher of English and 
later as college president. Now—still young— 
they have united their energies and their 
talents under the auspices of the Pollak Foun- 
dation for Economic Research, and this ex- 
ceptional volume represents the first fruit of 
their new labors. 

The central question with which the book 
is concerned is that of stabilizing business 
conditions. Money—its use in the manifold 
activities of the productive system, its em- 
ployment in consumption expenditures, its 
relation to changes in price levels, etc., etc.— 
constitutes the key to the whole problem of 
the business cycle, with its periodic spectacle 
of unemployed men and women, idle plants 
and equipment, and stagnant markets. 

In the twenty-one chapters into which the 
book is divided, the business man will find 
a trenchant discussion of almost every mone- 
tary and banking problem with which he is 
familiar. The book does not, however, merely 

. concern itself with discussing this, that, and 
the other problem, revealing errors and {al- 
lacies, but it develops the authors’ own con- 
ception of the fundamental causes of fluctua- 
tions in business and the directions in which 
we must look for the means of minimizing the 
losses incident to business instability. 

In the course of the development of their 


A Review by 
H. G. Moulton of Foster 
and Catching's’ ‘‘Money’’ 


own views, they give attention to such vital 
current issues as the Ford and Edison com- 
modity money; the meaning and causes of 
inflation; the part that money plays in inter- 
national trade; Fisher’s stabilized dollar; the 
theories of Hobson and Douglas—British 
economists who have contended that the fun- 
damental cause of business reactions lies in 
the inadequate incomes of the working classes 
—the theory of overproduction and of mal- 
adjustment between agriculture and industry 
as causes of business depression, and numer- 
ous other concrete problems. 

In briefest summary, the constructive analy- 
sis of the authors is as follows: Our whole 
industrial order is based on production of 
goods for sale at a money profit. The way 
in which the whole economic system operates 
depends upon the way in which the money 
system operates. While it is one of the clear- 
est lessons of economic history that gold 
provides the most suitable and satisfactory 
basis for a monetary system that has yet 
been discovered, an equally important lesson 
of economic history is that our present mone- 
tary system, based on gold, paper money, and 
banking credit, is very far from perfect; that 
the great economic problem of our times is 
to improve this monetary system to the end 
that the disastrous fluctuations in business 
activity may be mediated. 


The Flow of Money 


N performing its work in the conduct of 

business, money moves in a complete cir- 
cuit, from consumer who pays it out in the 
retail markets, through retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, producer of raw materials, back 
through the hands of wage earners, interest 
receivers, profit makers, etc., once more into 
the retail markets. A significant point is that 
most of this currency passes through financial 
institutions en route. 

When this flow of money around the cir- 
cuit is unimpeded, the amount of goods de- 
manded in the consumers’ markets is just 
equal to the flow of goods from producers 
into those markets, and business is in a sat- 
isfactory condition. If anything occurs any- 
where along the line—in the distributing mar- 
kets, in the producing markets, or in the 
financial institutions—to reduce the supply of 


funds passing into retail channels, the circuit 
is broken and business enters into a period 
of depression. Contrariwise, if anything oc- 
curs to expand the volume of currency bei 

expended in the consumers’ markets relatively 
to the volume of goods entering markets, busi- 


ness is temporarily accelerated and enters into | 


what is known as a boom stage. 

Boom periods of business, whatever the 
particular circumstances causing them, are 
bad since they necessarily lead to subsequent 
depression. The major source of disturbance 
to the even flow of money around the circuit 
is to be found in the banks. Indeed, the 
authors raise the question whether anything 
that happens to money in any other part of 
the circuit can cause a major disturbance in 
business. The raising of discount rates by 
the banks in a time of rapid business inflation 
is a tardy and insufficient means of control, 
although it would no doubt be a moderating 
influence. Some other means must be found 
if complete stability is to be attained. 

The authors tentatively suggest that United 
States notes redeemable in gold might be 
promply put into circulation as the price level 
falls and promptly taken from circulation as 
the price level rises. They do not suggest 
the precise means by which this money is to 
be put into or withdrawn from circulation; 
and in connection with this plan, which is 
presented at the very end of the book, the 
authors for the first time seem to the re- 
viewer to have departed from a realistic study 
to the realm of theory. 

They assume that such changes in the vol- 
ume of currency, regardless of the adminis- 
trative difficulties involved and regardless of 
the complex factors which govern business 
and financial conditions, would more or less 
automatically keep prices stable and business 
good. No doubt, in later studies which the 
authors have promised us, this plan will be 
developed much further. The plan is ob- 
viously only a tentative suggestion, and the 
authors are in no sense dogmatic. They are 
intelligent, sincere students, seeking to throw 
light upon the greatest of all economic 
problems. : 

They have performed a service of mes 
timable value. And just at this time when 
sO many panaceas are being advanced as 4 
cure for the ills of business, Messrs. Foster 
and Catchings are deserving of more than 
ordinary appreciation for the service rend 
This book should be read with great pleasure 
and with much profit by business me 
everywhere. 


4 
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Looking In on Congress 


os soul-satisfying American indoor 
sport of holding post-mortems over 
st elections, relished alike at the 
cross-roads store 


The Agile and in the urban 

Monkey club de luxe, is 

, not a _ pastime 

Enlivens a exclusively for 
Post-mortem hose who are indepen- 


dently poor nor yet for 
the idle rich. Hard-working congressmen take 
a little time off to match yarns across the 
central aisle, yarns showing exactly how it 
happened. Mr. Yates (Ill.) spun one of these 
to his colleagues: 


The story is that once upon a time the proprie- 
tor or manager of a cotton field conceived a 
bright and happy idea, which was that a monkey 
might be taught to pick cotton. He started in on 
the experiment, and it was almost a success. The 
monkey was a willing worker, very industrious. 
He gave his whole mind to the subject. There 
was only one trouble, and that was that he did 
not recognize any geographical distinctions or 
limitations or boundaries; and when he got to the 
end of the field, instead of going back on the 
next row, he just hopped over the fence and 
plucked the neighbor’s cotton, which was not in 
the bargain. ... 

Far be it from me to compare the American 
voter to a monkey. I do not mean that, and you 
cannot say that I did. I seek his vote and will 
continue to seek it, but when he got through 
picking cotton in New York and New Jersey and 
in Indiana and Michigan and Minnesota and 
Wyoming, he just calmly hopped over the fence 
and landed in a beautiful cotton 


Essence of Wisdom and Near- 
Wisdom Distilled from the 


Talk of the Great and 
the Nearly-Great 


story to illustrate the situation in the recent 
elections. I think my story illustrates it bet- 
ter. Some of our friends on the other side 
have talked entirely too much, and conse- 
quently some of them after the Ides of March 
will find themselves stripped of their official 
robes and perhaps working in harder fields.” 


(-p= day Mr. John- 


Wherein Is son (Wash.) offered 
Talk of an amendment: “After 
Salaries, Seeds the words ‘executive as- 
and sistant?’ strike out 
Statesmanship ‘$3,000° and insert 
‘$2,500.’” “There is no 


reason why he should have $3,000,” Mr. 
Johnson spoke to his amendment. “He seems 
to be an assistant to an assistant who is an 
assistant to an assistant. Are we drawing it 
pretty fine and getting it pretty thin?” 


Mr. Lonpon (N. Y.): Mr. Chairman, there are 
four reasons why I rise in opposition to this 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. The first is that it is offered by the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. Jounson (Wash.): That is a good reason. 


Mr. Lonpon: Reason No. 2 is that it 
is supported by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Blanton). The third is that 
I have not said anything on the floor 
for a week or ten days. The fourth 
reason is that the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, having been formerly an editor 
shows a profound contempt for the pro. 
fession, a profession which, in my judg. 
ment, is very much underpaid. 

Mr. Jonson (Wash.): The gentleman from 
New York misses the whole point. I have g 
great admiration for editors, but I do not wan 
the editors overridden with assistants put oye 
them with better pay. 

Mr. Titson (Conn.) suggested that “this is g 
field where we can better spend the money than 
in sending out little packages of seed.” 

Mr. Lonpon: Oh, when you take away the 
seed you take away nine-tenths of the state. 
manship of many members. 


While seeds and salaries were under dis. 
cussion, Mr. Hudspeth (Texas) owned that 
“we old cowmen out in the sticks used to say 
that a little tick that alighted on an animal 
and bit that animal did not produce fever, but 
when we lost an entire herd we were con- 
vinced that there was something wrong with 
that tick. Then a man from the Department 
of Agriculture showed us how to destroy the 
tick. . . . I want to say that the farmers of 
my district, who wear high-heeled boots and 
ride che double-shovel plow with spurs, would 
vote for the increase of salary to get the best 
talent possible. . . .” . 

Mr. Starrorp (Wis.): Now the dear farmer is 

involved. I see all about mea 





plantation called Ohio. There he 
proceeded to pick all the nice deli- 
cate blossoms from a lively boom- 
let for the Presidency, being 
nurtured and tenderly cared for 
in the broad fields of one Pome- 
rene. Then, after three or four 
more lively skips, he landed in 
Nebraska, and there picked all the 
delicate blooms from another 
boomlet, chérished and fondly cul- 
tivated by one Hitchcock. 

Mr. Barxiry (Ky.): 
about Beveridge, of Indiana? 

Mr. Yates: Oh, wait a minute. 
I object to being interrupted by 
McMracken County. Then, when 
he got through with Nebraska, he 
hopped over into Texas and 
brought back Wurzbach, Republi- 
can member reelected. 


Mr. Lowrey (Miss.) wanted 
to tell a “monkey story to match 
that of the gentleman from II- 
linois. In a southern town two 
negroes were watching a monkey 
dressed in a brilliant red coat 
and dancing to the music of a 
hand organ. One negro said, 
‘He’s des ole time folks; dat’s 
all he is. He ain’t nuffin’ but 
des ole time folks.’ 

“*Ef he ole time folks,’ re- 
plied the other negro, ‘den why 
don’t he talk?’ 

“ “Case he got too much sense 
to talk,’ replied the first. ‘He 
know if he talk de white folks 
will fin’ out he des a common 
nigger and take dat fine coat 
off him and put him to work in 
de cotton patch.’ 

“My friend from Illinois (Mr. 
Yates) undertook to apply his 


What 








large number of the farm bloc; 
anything at all from the Capper 
Tincher bloc, the famous farm 
bloc in Congress, anything that 
emanates from Capper and Tincher 
goes. No matter how much it 
costs the Treasury, if it come 
from Capper, the leader of the 
senatorial farm bloc, or from 
Tincher, the would-be leader of 
the agricultural bloc in this House, 
it is going to go. ...I1 am not 
blaming my good friend from 
Texas, while the picking is good, 
that he should single out a man 
to increase his salary from $4,00 
to $6,500. But, gentlemen, Jet us 
hurry and pass this bill, else there 
is danger that the committee will 
increase everybody’s salary in the 
department. 

Mr. Krxcuetoe (Ky.): Mt. 
Chairman, of course we are all 
very much impressed by the state- 
ment of the “farmer” from Mil 
waukee. . . . Here, when the great 
sugar interests from New York 
came down to loot the Treasury, 
my distinguished and economical 
friend from Milwaukee was right 
there with his scoop into th 
Treasury. ... 


Mr. Bianton (Texas) cot 
tributed his bit to keep dow 
an increase for the House jaar 
tor. “We have important ei 
ployes of this House sitting # 
this desk and others . . . OM 
receiving the pay of $1,800—— 

Mr. Lonpvon (N. Y.): Mr. 
Speaker, I raise the point of 
that the gentleman from 
asked that he might have a mt 
inent in which to discuss his 
ment and that moment has expired 
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“GMC TRUCKS ARE 
SEVEN STEPS AHEAD~ 


Dependability 
“1 purchased a Model K-16 GMC Truck 
on September 15th, 1921, on which wes 
mounted a 14 passenger, full Limousine Stage 
type body. This job has been in continuous 
service since the above date, covering approx- 
imately 90,000 miles. With the exception of 
four new piston rings and one exhaust valve, 
the motor has the original parts. I believe this 
extraordinary length of life is due directly to 
the pressure oiling system in the ‘K" series 
motors.’ 
—R. H. Visser, Yakima, Washington. 


Economy 


“ Having an orchard of 3,100 bearing peach 
trees we have thoroughly solved our ere 
problems withGMC Model K-16 Truck, whic 
we have been using now for over two years 
with no expense except gas and oil and is very 
low on these. 

“I have used several different makes of 
trucks and my experience proves to me that 
the GMC will do the hauling cheaper than any 
truck that I have ever used.” 

—Ridgeway Brothers, Herrin, Ill. 


Uninterrupted Haulage 


“My truck has run every day since I pur- 
chased it from you and has not cost five 
cents for one year's service. This is more 
than I can say for the other trucks that I 
have owned. The GMC was one year old June 
2, and it is in first class shape—just like a 
new truck.”’ 
wR. A. Friedman & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Low Upkeep 


“We have been operating a Model 16 one 
ton GMC for the past three years and find, 
in compiling our costs the first of this year, 
that the total repairing expense has been less 
than $25.00. We certainly are very much 
pleased with the performance of this truck, 
We estimate that the total mileage covered to 
date is close to 30,000 miles.’ 

—Schneck Lumber ¢ ‘ompany, Waterloo, lowa, 
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The Final Proof of GMC Value 


Their owners testify to their worth 
in actual service 


When an organization has built into a motor truck the 
finest quality possible—has fashioned it according to 
the best design and has determined by extended testing 
that it provides more continuous and more economical 
transportation— 


Then, only one other thing is needed to prove its vatue. 
That is its record of service in the hands of truck users. 
Read what these owners of one ton GMC trucks say. 
Theirs are representative of the nation-wide experiences 
of thousands of other GMC users. 


The Model K-16 one ton truck embodies the principles 
of construction that have placed GMC trucks—‘‘Seven 
Steps Ahead’’ in the development of motor truck 
transportation. 


Now obtainable with a six post flare-board delivery body, 
with open or closed cab, and complete in every detail. 
this model offers a value without a superior for the 
haulage of ton and lighter loads. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
GMC Truck chassis list at the factory as follows: 1-Ton, ow f 
2-Ton, $2375; 3\4-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950. Tax to be added. 
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Mr. Branton: Well, I did not ask for any 
ordinary moment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: The gentieman from 
Texas, as usual, is speaking in a Pickwickian 
sense. 

Mr. Branton: And the Speaker pro tempore, 
2s usual in the House, violates the rules and gets 


? F THE House janitor 
Concerning lost a rise in salary, 
Art Experts tthe head of the Fine 
and Their Arts — — 

essn worse. r. 00 

caine ag (Ind.) declared not only 
that he had no salary at all appropriated but 
that “not one cent was to be paid for that 
gentleman to gallivant around the country on. 
He did not gallivant last year. He is here by 
reason of a subterfuge, and the only excuse 
he has for being here is by reason of a place 
provided for him in the Congressional Li- 
brary, where he is supposed to be a judge of 
ancient manuicripts. He does not know any 
more about ancient manuscripts than the devil 
does about Sunday. He professes to be all- 
wise. He is an architect; he is an engineer; 
he is an archaeologist; he is an ethnologist; 
and, I suspect, he is a hypnotist.” 


Mr. Briccs (Texas): Did not the gentleman 
describe him last year as a world traveler? 

Mr. Woop: I do not know how I described 
him last year. I know what I think about him 
this year. In the last Congress we appropriated 
$20,000 to find out where to locate a memorial 
bridge. Everyone, so far as I have been able to 
determine, except Mr. Moore, was in favor of the 
New York Avenue Bridge—the President of the 
United States, the Vice-President of the United 
States, the Speaker of this House, and the en- 
gineer—but somehow this gentleman took a trip 
around with them, and they located it according 
to the plans of Mr. Moore, and they are going to 
end it, like a pig in a poke, against a stone wall 
over at Arlington. 

Mr. Briccs: Why is it that his services are not 
dispensed with if he is so hopelessly inefficient ? 

Mr. Woop: Well, toads and snakes have been 
found in the most seeming inaccessible and inde- 
finable places. 

Mr. Kincuevoe (Ky.): Who appoints this man? 

Mr. Woop: The President. 

Mr. Krycuetoe: Can he not remove him? 

Mr. Woop: Yes. 

Mr. Kincueroe: Will the gentleman give the 
committee some information why the President 
does not remove him? 

Mr. Woop: No; I wish I knew why he does 
not. 

Mr. KoNcHELor: 
recently ? 

Mr. Woop: I understand he was reappointed 
because he wormed himself into the good graces 
of Elihu Root, of Chief Justice Taft, of Secretary 
of State Hughes, and 40 or 50 more. . . . 

Mr. Banxweap (Ala.): He seems to be a 
rather influential toad. 

Mr. Woon: Yes; that is right. 


Was he not reappointed 


Other alleged enormities laid at the door oi 
the Fine Arts Commission were “locating the 
monument to Lincoln in a swamp that has 
sunk and is sinking today and is requiring 
constant outlay of money”; the monument to 
Commodore Perry at Put in Bay “was located, 
with the assistance of the head of the Fine 
Arts Commission, in a swamp. He seems to 
have a penchant for locating monuments in 
swamps.” “He proposes to buy Mount Hamil- 
ton at an outlay of $345,000. It would take 
ten times as much as that to blast the rock 
away to get place enough to stand erect.” 


Art IS long, the poet says, and the Con- 
gress avers it’s expensive. But it is only 


‘natural for those who pay the bills to sput- 
. ter, and Oie Pa Congress is not different from 





dads in real life. The symptom is not serious. 
The next time a new hat or a new monument 
is wanted, they'll pay. Where the gloom 
strikes in, and the mood becomes sad and 
satiric, is where the Ole Man looks out over 
his spectacles for the fellows who haven't 
called to pay up. Mr. Madden (Ill.) was 
saying, with regard to railroad earnings, that 
“the existing law provides that where the 
earnings of a road are over 6 per cent the ex- 
cess must be divided between the Government 
and the railroad, and that part of the money 
which goes to the Government shall be used 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
a and rent it to the weaker 
MO: .02 


Mr. Garner (Texas): I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois, chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, if they put this money 
mee is paid over by the railroads in a vault by 
itself. 

Mr. Mappen: I did not suppose they put it in 
a vault, 

Mr. Garner: Has the Government of the 
United States received one single five-cent piece 
on that account? 

Mr. Mappen: I do not think it has... . 

Mr. Garner: I would ask the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Madden) or the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Wood) .. . what efforts are being 
made to recover that money. 

Mr. Woop: I have already more troubles than 
I can take care of and I am not inviting any 
more. I do not know anything about it. 


Similarly, a sad, satirical mood was apparent 
when the British debt settlement was being 
discussed, and the amendment providing 3 per 
cent interest was under consideration. 


Mr. Branton: If the other country wanted to 
come up and say, “I do not treat my obligations 
as a scrap of paper; I want to pay 4% per cent 
interest, what I agree to pay.” .. . 

Mr. Burton (Ohio): Will the gentleman prom- 
ise to make that same speech to these govern- 
ments that are indebted to us and induce them 
to come up and say that? 

Mr. BLANTON: ... You could not accept a 
more favorable proposition. 

Mr. Burton: Certainly we could. . . . But it 
is inconceivable that that will happen. 


Wherein a Dis- “| BAF FIC laws in the 

cussion of Traf- — of oo 

were under discussion 

fic Laws Becomes .1.., Mr. Fuller (IIl.) 

Slightly Ana- spoke: 
tomical 

There are only two 

classes of people in the streets—the quick and 

the dead. If a person is not quick, he is very 

sure to be dead. . . . The law is sufficient if en- 

forced by the courts. They should send these 
violators to jail, as they do in Detroit. 

Mr. Srarrorp (Wis.): The case in Detroit was 

because Judge Bartlett had the guts to punish. 


After more discussion, and the reading of 
newspaper comment on Judge Bartlett’s 
policy, Mr. Smith (Idaho) arose: 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the remarks of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Stafford) where- 
in he used the word “guts” be expunged from the 
Record. 

Tue Spearer: They are disgraceful and should 
not have been uttered on this floor. 

Mr. Branton (Texas): I think my colleague 
from Idaho (Mr. Smith) has acted rather hastily. 
If he will examine the Congressional Record he 
will find that very expression used in at least a 
dozen places. 

Mr. SumrH: That may be, but it has no proper 
place there. 

Mr. Branton: Why, that is a favorite expres- 
sion of my colleague from Arkansas, Mr. Wingo. 
. .. I am sure if the gentleman from Idaho had 
waited for a few minutes until the reporter's 
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notes were handed to my friend from W 
he would find, probably, that the word had been 
deleted by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. Starrorp: I question whether the 
man from Texas has any authority to make that 
statement. 

Tue Speaker. The gentleman will confine 
himself to the subject of the debate. __ 

Mr. Branton: . . . There is surely some lati- 
tude in debate here. A member does not haye 
to get up here on the floor and imagine that he 
is out under the timid, shrinking Idaho gkiss 
every time he opens his mouth. He is on the 
floor of the United States House of Representa. 
tives where he is supposed to speak his ming 
even if he has to use a good old-fashioned ey. 
pression once in a while. I want to say that it is 
a good expression that my friend from Wisconsiy 
used, and I wish that more of us on this floor 
had more of just what he mentioned. 

Mr. Starrorp: Mr. Speaker, I move the 
vious question on the motion of the gentleman 
from Idaho. 


The question was taken and the motion 
rejected. 





Secretaries’ School a 
Success 


BETIER courses and a larger enrollment 
were notable features of the third annual 
session of the national school of commercial 
and trade executives, under the joint auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the National Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Secretaries, held at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
from August 19 to September 1. 

More than 250 men were registered in the 
school. Students who had attended the two 
previous sessions were in conspicuous num- 
ber, with about half the registration drawn 
from new men. Although naturally greatest 
from the Middle West, the enrollment car- 
ried a strong New England and southern rep- 
resentation, and men were also registered from 
the tar west and Porto Rico. 

The selection and administration of the 
courses reflected the experience gained by the 
instructors and the administrative staff at the 
earlier sessions. The lecturers knew the type 
of men coming to the school and were able to 
direct their efforts to better purpose with the 
maturity of the students in mind. Greater 
emphasis was given to the needs of the small- 
town secretary and of the new man just enter- 
ing secretarial work. In addition to funda 
mental courses, seminars were held for 
advanced students. The seminars developed dis- 
cussion of the activities of chambers of com- 
merce and the professional functions of secre- 
taries, and were offered to bring secretaries 
abreast of the current practice in chamber of 
commerce work. 

As in the earlier sessions, the exactions of 
the courses kept the men occupied until 4 i 
the afternoon, with considerable time in the 
evening given to study. Morning classes be- 
gan at 8.30, a half hour earlier than before. 
The luncheon period gave the men an hour 
of relaxation, and the time was utilized for 
presentation of a variety of programs. Music 
and serious talks had place at the noon hour 
with “stunts.” 

The life of a secretary in “Home-town” was 
presented in a sparkling travesty of human 
foibles, which yielded to a course of treatment 
at the school with obvious benefit to all the 
characters in the playlet. The daily sc 
included a general assembly in the afternoon 
at which the students were addressed by mea 
of important achievement in business, 10 | 
academic world and in commercial orgamiz 
tion work. 
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‘The Letter that Lighted 
lwo Million Lamps - 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


kerosene lamp in the little town of Shenandoah, 

Pennsylvania, a young mine worker sat down at 

the close of the day, and wrote this letter to the editor 
of the “Mining Herald’ — 


“Will you or some of your readers be kind 
enough to inform me what form of airways 
offers the least resistance—circular or square?’’ 


Pre terosene tm years ago, by the flickering light of 
a 


This letter may not mean very much to-day, but it 
meant a great deal in 1881, when accidents due to 
imperfect mine ventilation were taking a frightful toll 
of lives. 


Picture the scene and the circumstances. ee 
Here was a young mine worker who wanted informa- 
tion on a subject connected with his daily work. He 
wanted it quickly, even desperately, for it might con- 
ceivably be the means of saving his life and the lives of 
his fellow workers. 


He had sought the information in many places— 
he had asked many men. Nobody seemed able to an- 
swer his question. So he sat down and wrote to the 
“Mining Herald.’ 


It was a simple letter, yet few letters ever written 
have had greater influence on the lives of as many men 
and women. 


For out of the answering of that letter and the 
many others that followed grew the “‘Question and 
Answer Department’ of the “Mining Herald’’—a 
great clearing house of practical information. 


And then came the great conception. Men who 
had left school to earn their own living wanted to 
know more about the work beneath their hands. Why 
not give them this knowledge with a measure of thor- 
oughness that would not only answer present urgent 
inquiries, but would prepare them to advance in posi- 
tion and in earnings? And why not provide it by a 
method that would make each home a school and the 
spare hours of evening the time for study? 


Out of this impulse to serve came the International 
Correspondence Schools, and a new idea in education 
was born. 


The first student of the Schools was enrolled on 
October 16, 1891. By December, 1910, the enrol- 
ment was 1,363,700; and by June 30 of the present 






year it had grown to 2,561,3.2, the largest enrolment 
of any single school in the history of education. 


In October, 1891, there was but one course—coal 
mining. By 1899, 50 courses were available—and 
to-day the International Correspondence Schools pro- 
vide 304 courses covering practically every technical 
and engineering branch, and almost every department 
of business. 


These figures are significant as indicating the swift 
and far extending growth of a great idea. But most 
important of all are the records of personal achieve- 
ment made possible through this innovation in edu- 
cation. Carpenters have become architects; mechanics 
have become engineers and superintendents; clerks have 
become executives and proprietors of businesses of 
their own; unskilled workers have risen to splendid 
positions of responsibility—-men and women of a 
hundred undeveloped talents and inclinations have 
found in the International Correspondence Schools the 
way to satisfying careers, useful lives and happy, pros- 
perous homes. 


Whatever the previous education of the student, 
these Schools fit their service to the individual need. 
Two per cent of those enrolled have had no schooi 
education whatever—5% have attended ungraded 
schools—58% have attended the grade schools— 
22% have attended high schools—5% have attended 
business colleges——-8% have attended colleges or 
universities. 


To most of them, the International Correspondence 
Schools, coming to them in their own homes, have 
been the one means by which they might prepare for 
success in the work of their choice. 


Born of the desire of men to learn more about their 
work at their work——<reated in response to a vital 
need—these Scranton Schools fill a definite and in- 
creasingly important place in the field of education. 


No single institution has rendered so great a service 
to so many people. That young miner of forty-two 
years ago has become a legion of students seeking and 
finding the answers that have meant efficiency in count- 
less vocations. The flickering lamp at his elbow has 
become a light of knowledge burning in two million 
homes. And the seekers swell in number and the lights 
burn brighter as this “University of the Night’ con- 
tinues to grow in usefulness through the years 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada, and throughout the world 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 
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HE BUSINESS community, having 

passed through the valley of midsummer 

quiet, is now breasting the slopes of fall 
activities with a fair degree of confidence. So 
far as can be seen, the low ebb was reached 
in early August, coincident with and accen- 
tuated by the mourning period for our late 
President. 

From the peak of last spring, to the bottom 
of the summer quiet—depression would be too 
strong a word—there was witnessed a quiet- 
ing down of wholesale and retail trade, a grad- 
ual lessening of industrial activity, a very ir- 
regular set of crop conditions and only fair 
collections. At no time, however, did activi- 
ties fall as low as those existing at corre- 
sponding periods last year. In fact nearly all 


obtainable measures of movement point to 
gains of varying percentages being shown as 
compared with 1922. 

The stirrings of fall buying may be said to 
have been first visible early in August, when 
reduced cotton crop estimates were a stimulant 
in the buying of cotton goods. Other lines of 
trade were rather slower to develop activity, 
and the period around Labor Day saw a wide- 
spread lessening of trade and industry, the 
disposition apparently being to make the most 
of the year’s last vacations. 

Today the volume of fall buying, rather 
smaller and later in developing than normal, 
is best at large primary markets and least 
aggressive in the old spring wheat northwest 
and in the southeast, where wheat and cotton 


crop results respectively are below earlier 
expectations. 

In this connection it might be well to note 
that the business world has undergone some 
rather severe tests quite recently. The 
of the anthracite coal miners, now settled, was 
a trade influence in parts of the east but af- 
fected coal and coke quotations and sentiment 
in a larger area. The Italian-Greek contre 
versy was visible to us only through our for- 
eign connections, mainly the exchange mat 
ket. The distressing happenings in Japal, 
owing to the exceptionally strong condition of 
the money markets of the world, exe 





even less effect than might have been t 
Indeed, the first direct effects were exercised 
mainly on the stock market, exchange 
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Rather that measure must be read years 
hence. Only as you learn through how 
many seasons and with what tireless 

sistence this car continues to perform 
in the brilliant manner that inspired your 
first delight is its true value revealed. 


It is understood throughout this entire 
organization that the Lincoln must be built 
not only instantly to prove its worth but 
conclusively to confirm that proof anew 
year after year. 


We have definitely piedged our every 
resource to increasing its ability to justify 
the enthusiasm your first experience with 


BUT a4, f it aroused. 
Sssey.¢-.. LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
aT: eae. DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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tions, Japanese securities for a few days and 
on the markets for raw and manufactured 
silk for a slightly longer period. 

Except in the latter case, indeed, raw and 
manufactured silks were sharply advanced; the 
effects were largely transitory and confined 
to small limits. The further future may, no 
doubt will, reveal further effects not yet visi- 
ble but naturally to be expected, where any 
vast quantity of invested capital is destroyed. 

In viewing the fairly satisfactory experience 
of the business world during the past spring 
and summer and the failure of a good many 
early pessimistic predictions to be realized, it 
is per well to recall that this pessimism 
had its use in that it tended to sober some of 
the oversanguine feelings of last spring, and 
to that extent may have been useful in avert- 
ing excesses and later possible trouble. 

in considering the outlook as to the future, 
a bird’s-eye view of the recent past may not 
be out of order. The German reparation 
trouble and the continued French occupation 
of the Ruhr have continued to unsettle the 
international outlook, worried the exchange 
market, and, in conjunction with the foreign 
happenings noted above, resulted in many 
new low levels in the values of foreign cur- 
rencies. 

Free yse of the printing press has contrib- 
uted to an abysmal‘drop in German marks, 
the low level of early September being at 
about the rate of 50,000,000 marks to the dol- 
lar. Sterling exchange has been affected by 
the European political unsettlement, some 
reported selling of securities by British insur- 
ance companies in connection with the Japa- 
nese disaster, and also some rather liberal 
buying of our cotton, all of these causes re- 
sulting in the lowest level of the year reached 
early this month. 

Our own stock market, as already intimated, 
has passed over foreign troubles rather lightly 
and tended to view domestic affairs favor- 
ably. In fact, stock dealings increased in 
August, and the low levels touched early in 
that month or late in July by stock averages, 
have been bettered by nearly $3 in the case 
of the railways and $6 a share in the 
case of industrials. At the bottom of the 
market for this year, railway stocks were 
about $14 a share below the top of March, 
while industrial stocks were about $18 a share 
lower. 


The Trend of Prices 


OINCIDENT with the strength of the 
securities market in August was a notable 
rise in commodity prices, the index numbers 
turning upward for the first time in five 
months. It is well to note that a good deal 
of this strength, most notably manifested in 
farm products, was due to the considerable 
shading off of our own, and also to some re- 
duction in foreign crop estimates. The main- 
spring of the advance in cotton of 5 cents 
per pound is to be found in the reduction 
of more than 10 per cent in the government 
crop estimates. In the case of wheat, reduc- 
tions in estimates of yield, first of winter 
wheat, next in spring wheat and later still 
in the Canadian crop with some toning down 
of European estimates, acted as supporting 
features to prices of that commodity. A 
slightly smaller crop movement to market is 
shown as compared with last year, but visible 
supplies have increased three times as fast 
as they did last year. The declines from 
July to September in wheat quotations were 
ifling. Most crop estimates, in fact, have 
been modified, but, except possibly in cotton, 
no concern is felt as to there not being 


enough to go around. 


The fact is that American sentiment as re- 


gards crop yields seems to have changed of 
recent years. Recognition is apparently had 
of the fact that bumper yields may become 
burdensome, and enough of any single crop or 
collection of crops is better than too much. 
Certainly the stock markets do not seem to be 
as unfavorably affected as in other years by 
fears of crop deficiencies affecting future rail- 
way earnings. The fact is, of course, that 
our eggs are not all in the agricultural basket 
as they were some years ago. Export figures 
throw light on this in showing that 44 per 
cent of our July exports were manufactured 
goods as against 37 per cent a year ago; our 
entire gain in the eight-months period this 
year was in manufactured goods in fact. 

When trade quieted last spring, it was a 
matter of comment that industrial operations 
kept up at a high pace, this being true until 
well into the summer. In August distributive 
trade began to stir anew; it never really 
stopped, as proved by the gains consistently 
shown month by month in wholesale and re- 
tail lines. In August, too, industry in a few 
lines began to hit a faster pace. 


An Increase in Failures 


HE measures of movement for that month 

therefore present a rather irregular appear- 
ance. August automobile output exceeded that 
of July, though it did not reach the peaks of 
May or June. Building apparently reached 
its low point in July because preliminary re- 
ports for August likewise point to an increase 
in that month. Pig iron production in Au- 
gust fell off further from the peak of May, 
but steel output, while returning a smaller 
daily production, showed a larger aggregate in 
August than in July. Bank clearings sagged 
to the smallest total in eighteen months, but 
the entire decrease was chargeable to the New 
York City totals, the rest of the country con- 
tinuing to show gains. 

Failures increased slightly in August over 
July but were well below August a year ago. 
Liabilities increased, being swelled by a rather 
large number of important failures in trade 
and manufacturing and by rather numerous 
bank failures in western states where wheat 
crop returns were disappointing. There is 
some irregularity here, but the gains indi- 
cated in building and automobile production 
seem at this writing to be significant of a rally 
in industry following a period of summer 
quieting. That the peaks of last spring in 
most lines will be again reached is hardly 
expected. 

An interesting side light on the question of 
the real proportions of forward buying hither- 
to reported backward may be had from recent 
records of car loadings. Fall buying in big 
primary lines, of course, was done early last 
spring, the goods then ordered reaching their 
purchasers through the summer. Final dis- 
tribution—that is, the passing of the goods 
into the ultimate consumers’ hands—rests with 
the next few months’ operations. Car loadings 
this summer were unexpectedly heavy, new 
high records being set up at the end of each 
month from June to August, but it might be 
noted that the record-breaking total of the 
last full week of August was notably contrib- 
uted to by the largest volume of merchandise 
and miscellaneous cars ever recorded. 

As to how these goods, recently reaching 
the jobber or retailer, are to be disposed 
of and the things affecting ability to buy and 
the weather that may favor or retard buying, 
all must be soon decided. As to ability to 
buy, it might be said that employment during 
the past year has been active as never before, 
length of time reviewed considered. Wages 
generally have been high, in many cases at 
the peak. Exceptions to this are to be found 
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in the case of the farmer, whose producis 
have undoubtedly sold lower relatively thay 
have those in any other lines—they to 
sharply in August—but the side-light afforded 
by mail-order purchases month by 
through the year is a favorable one. These 
purchases in every month have been in excess 
of a year ago and, if lower present pr 
levels are considered, were probably as i 
this year as in 1920. 

As regards disposition to buy, it is prob. 
ably a truism that given the means to buy, g 
disposition to do so should easily follow, unless 
some psychological influences not now imme. 
diately visible should intervene. On weather 
conditions in the next few months a 
deal no doubt depends, but there seems on the 
whole a fairly adequate basis for expecting 
that the fall trade of 1923 will make a 
fair comparison with the same period in earlier 
years. 

_It is a commentary on the changed point of 
view entertained regarding American 
that, as noted above, the better tone and the 
higher prices shown in the markets for several 
products is directly traceable to crop damage, 
If it were foreign crops that were d 
this would be readily understandable, but the 
advance in cotton which started the cotton 
goods market up and the rally in wheat which 
firmed up the flour market had their inception 
in injury to domestic crops although aided 
in some degree by less exuberant estimates 
from Canada. The fact is that points of 
view regarding crops seem to be changing 
and opinion seems to favor good domestic 
yields as an unquestionable benefit, whereas 
large and burdensome crops are looked at 
askance. Even the railroad men who are 
supposed to look at crops mainly from the 
point of view of tonnage do not seem to 
be as greatly concerned as in other years 
at deficiencies in crop yield so long as total 
failure is avoided. It may be that the sub- 
sidence of foreign demands for our foods has 
been partly responsible for this as rendering 
a burdensome surplus something to be 
avoided. Some years ago collections of fam- 
ers who advocated deliberate reductions of 
acreage were denounced by other portions of 
the community, but this denunciation is not 
as popular today and most western opinion 
is that the wheat area this fall should be re- 
duced. This is rather tardy recognition of 
the fact that for a great many years the 
American farmer has been raising surplus 
crops which have had to be sold at low prices 
with resulting bad effects on our own and 
foreign agriculturists and with little profit 
except to those engaged in handling the dis 
tribution of these crops. The French att 
said to handle this matter better than we do, 
the aim in that country apparently being to 
raise crops, particularly of wheat, propor 
tioned to domestic needs. 


The Shrinking Food Exports 


GINCE the countries of Europe have gotten 
back to raising their own food supplies, this 
country’s export trade in raw foodstuffs has 
shrunk greatly, our wheat export trade be 
ing a notable case in point. Hence some 
the classifications of leading exports of a 
years ago have gone into the discard. 
few years ago the exports of breadstuffs, cot 
ton and meat and dairy products gave a Vey 
reliable index to our country’s export 

but today the returns of exports of manuia 
tured goods are far more reliable indicia. 
July 61 per cent of the total exports 
$296,551,000 of domestic products were 
wholly or partly manufactured products, 

19 per cent were of foodstuffs, and 
20 per cent were raw materials, For 
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This workman has been 
producing mechanical 
r 's in our plant 
for over sixty years. He 
ts typical of the crafts- 
men fou throughout 
our entire organization. 








Products of Crattsmansh ip 


HE superior service-giving qualities of Boston Belting Company products 

are due in great part to the spirit of craftsmanship that is found in our 
shops. No result in manufacturing can equal that produced by placing the 
rye “cor uaa of modern progress at the command of careful workmen of the 
old school. 





\ oft 
| 


} HILE the volume of business the design and production of mechan- 
£ x done annually in our plants ical rubber goods, makes Boston Belt- 
—— is great, you find no striving for ing Company products the choice of 

1828-1923 quantity at the expense of quality. the purchaser who goes under the 


Hence the excellence of the finished surface of things when making his 
article—whether it be rubber belting, selection. Look for the Boston Belt- 
rolls, hose, spiral packing or corru- ing Company imprint. It is your 
gated matting, in the manufacture of guide to quality, service and value. 

which products we are now special- 


izing. The Boston Belting Sales Company 


is at your command. If your prob- 
This value-creating workmanship, lem has to do with mechanical rubber 
backed by a century’s experience in goods write the nearer office—today! 


BOSTON BELTING CO. 


“A Good Name to Maintain” 


GENERAL OFFICES ~ 214- DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


BOSTON BELTING SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
222 DEVONSHIRE ST, BOSTON ~1524 So. WESTERN AVE.,CHICAGO. 






SPIRAL PACKING 





RUBBER ROLLS 


RUBBER BELTING CORRUGATED MATTING 
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Reduce pow 
bills, practically 
prevent shut- 
downs due to 
bearing trouble, 
cut production 
costs. Operate 
equally well at 
any angle on floor, 
wall or ceiling 
without change 
or adjustment 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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seven months ending with July total domestic 
exports aggregated $2,202,987,000. Of this 
amount 40 per cent was of manufactures 
ready for consumption and 15 per cent was 
manufactures intended for further use in man- 
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ufacturing, a total of 55 per cent of all ou 
exports therefore being of wholly or partially 
manufactured goods, as against 23 per cent 
of raw materials and 22 per cent of food. 
stuffs. 


Farming’s Good and Bad Spots 
By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


tural regions the story of conditions is 

not only that of the nature and volume 
of the crops but likewise of the prices they 
bring. You get direct exemplification of the 
extreme local nature of the proposition in the 
Great Plains states, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska, where the eastern portions are bet- 
ter off in agricultural ways and means than 
are the western sections—all because of dif- 
ferences in weather which are reflected in cor- 
responding differences in agricultural produc- 
tion. 

So the “poor” spots are in the western 
localities, and this is also true in large meas- 
ure of the two Dakotas and Minnesota. The 
total wheat crop of the country will not ex- 
ceed about 785,000,000 bushels and does not 
grade so well as a year ago. At this writing 
it is being sold by the farmer at less than the 
cost of production, and the only consolation 
he gets comes from those at long distance 
from the scene of action, who tell him what 
a small proportion of the total farm produc- 
tion is represented by wheat—which cheers 
him up much as Job received surcease of sor- 
row from his three visitors, although he found 
himself unable to fill his belly with the east 
wind. 

Meanwhile there remains the stubborn fact 
in that stretch of country I have spoken of 
that the nature and volume of business de- 
pends principally upon the production and 
price of wheat, for in the western stretches 
of the Great Plains states there is not now, 
nor will there ever be, that diversification 
of crops and of farm activities that grows 
steadily in the sections further east, for a 
sometime sinister and hostile climate sets a 
limitation in that respect. 

It is some cheer, however, that substantial 
progress within these limits has already been 
made, for the stories which tell why there 
are splashes of “poor” in such regions also 
tell of more dairy cows, more poultry busi- 
ness, more truck gardens on farms, and more 
minor crops such as climatic and soil condi- 
tions permit. One difficulty in some sections 
is that the farmers have not yet gotten free 
of the debts incurred in two and three sea- 
sons of successive bad crops, and they have 
practically no purchasing power left save for 
the barest necessities. 


I (Y tural regions throughout the agricul- 


The Basis of Discontent 


(THE general sentiment in such localities is 
that naturally inspired by the conditions. 
There is a deep-rooted feeling that there is 
something wrong in the economic frame of 
things when farm products continue out of 
gear with those of manufactured fabrics, and 
when falling prices of wheat are accompanied 
by stories from the ‘great centers of higher 
wages in industrial life and still further ad- 
vances in manufactured material. It is the 
injustice and disproportion of the matter that 
lies at the root of such agricultural discontent. 

Business in these regions for the remainder 
of the fall will naturally be along the line 
of conservative buying, and that for neces- 
sities only. Yet, as a matter of experience, 


the results are usually better than they prom. 
ise, probably because of unsuspected and up- 
known sources of revenue which add their 
mite to the genera! purchasing power, 

Matters get better as you go eastward 
through the surplus corn states, where crop 
yields are generously and evenly distributed. 
Some of these commonwealths, Illinois and 
Missouri for instance, have good wheat crops, 
probably on the basis of “to him that hath 
shall be given.”’ Practically all the farm prod- 
ucts are in good measure and, save wheat, at 
fairly good prices. 

Corn will be a large yield, probably larger 
than last year, provided an early September 
frost does not destroy much now growing 
that has not matured. There will be a 
smaller corn crop in the southern states than 
for several years, because all the available 
acreage went to cotton last spring. So west- 
ern corn will find a larger home market 
than usual, which probably accounts for the 
present strong price, higher proportionately 
than wheat. Hogs are up in price, which 
helps sentiment a good deal and also busi- 
ness. The puzzle is as to the number of 
hogs in the country today, and concerning 
this there are all manner of guesses, and all 
widely differing. 


The Versatile Central West 


HEN, too, the Central West has more 

strings to its bow in the form of all man- 
ner of industries than any other section of the 
Union. One of these activities, bituminous 
coal mining, is comparatively well employed 
so far as mere figures of output go. Yet it is 
spread over so great a stretch of country 
and has such potentiality of production that 
many of the mines are shut down, and most 
of them are running only half time. 

Manufacturing in the Central West, as in 
all the rest of the country, feels the slack- 
ening of demand and has awakened from its 
dreams of last spring as to high prices and 
heavy demand being a continuous perform- 
ance through the remainder of the year. Yet 
even where conditions are mostly either “fair” 
or “good,” with only an occasional splash of 
“poor,” there prevails in kind, though not m 
degree, that same conservatism and caution 
that characterizes the people out in 
Plains. 

Things are going well in a sober, steady 
fashion; and the average man has no desire 
to hasten the pace, especially when he realizes 
that the fundamental problem, that of 4 
genuine readjustment, has only been touched. 
To repeat the follies of last spring in & 
way of higher prices for fabricated goods 1s 
to insure the same result. 

In the North Atlantic states and in New 
England conditions are much the same m 
character as in the Middle West save ™ 
the atmosphere is that rather of ind 3 
ism than agriculture, and the problem of the 
farmer is not so vivid nor important. Te 
mills and shoe factories are not so busy 4% 
they were, and it is difficult to get T 
to anticipate their wants in fabrics, as @ 
cotton, where the price of raw material 8 
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There has been the same sort of progress in 
designing heating plants as in designing cars 


Lilustration by Paul Outerbridge, Jr. © AROO, 1923 








You probably bought your heating plant 
about the time you bought this car 


—. OLD CAR may still be sturdy, but it American Radiator Company has been just as 
burns a gallon of gas a mile! You discarded _active as the automobile engineers. 


it | fi dern, efficient model. 
Le ee ee 2. Your heating contractor can tell you why 


Your old furnace or boiler is still sturdy, you will save money by throwing out your 
but does it burn almost as much coal every wasteful old furnace or boiler and installing 


winter as you paid for the old-fashioned heating an IDEAL TYPE A HEAT MACHINE or 
plant itself when it was new? ARCOLA. 
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Why keep a robber in the cellar when you —3,,_If yours is an average home, the IDEAL 
wouldn’t keep a robber in the garage? TYPE A HEAT MACHINE or ARCOLA, 


Why buy a new car every year or two will pay for itself in from three to five years. 


and be content with a wasteful heating plant? After that it earns a dividend equal to one- 
third of your present annual coal bill. 
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Here are three facts worth remembering: 
On a postal card write your name and address and 
1. There has been the same sort of prog- the number of rooms in your house. Mail it to cither 


ress in designing boilers as in designing cars. address below for a booklet describing the IDEAL Boiler 


best adapted to your home. Begin this winter to put into 
The Institute of Thermal Research of the the bank the money you're putting into the Sve. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IpEAt Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
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104 West 42nd Street, Dept.141 RICANIDEAL |} 816 So. Michigan Ave.,Dept. 141° 
ene — IATORS [BOILERS CHICAGO 9 
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A. F. B. A. House No. 115 


Designed by Christian F. Rosberg 


This is one of the fifty attractive and distinctive houses 
shown in “The Home of Beauty” 


Homes of Beauty and 
Durability 

IME enhances the charm of the Face Brick 

house as age enriches the beauty of its color 
tones. The passing years exact little toll, for the 
Face Brick house is truly the permanent, eco- 
nomical house. It lasts for generations; its repair 
and upkeep charges are negligible; it requires 
painting only around doors and windows; it 
saves insurance costs; and lowers fuel bills. 
Every home-builder will be interested in the 
facts about the Face Brick house, as told in 
“The Story of Brick.” For your copy, address 
American Face Brick Association, 1730 Peoples 
Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send for these booklets : 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations 
of modern homes, and discusses such 
matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Ex- 
travagance of Cheapness, Financing 
the Building of a Home, and kindred 
subjects. A copy will be sent free to 
any prospective home-builder. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
Heuse Plans” embrace 96 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses. These houses are unusual and 
distinctive in design, economical to 
build, and convenient in floor plan. 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four book- 
lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 
7 to 8-room houses. The entire set 
for one dollar; any one of the books, 
twenty-five cents. We can supply 


complete working drawings,specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates 
at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty 
designs of Face Brick houses, mostly 
two stories, representing a wide vari- 
ety of architectural styles and interior 
arrangements. These houses were se- 
lected from 350 designs submitted in 
a nation-wide Architectural Compe- 
tition. Sent for 50 cents. We also dis- 
tribute complete working drawings, 
specifications and quantity estimates 
for these houses at nominal cost. 


“The Home Fires” is a new book 
containing twenty attractive original 
fireplace designs, for which complete 
plans may be purchased for one 
dollar, and twenty-five pictures of 
fireplaces designed by well-known 
architects. Also an article on fire- 
place construction. Sent for 25 cents. 
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strong and high and promises to continue go 
It is a waiting game which finds its ultimate 
cause and root, and possible solution jn the 
consumer. In agricultural sections of this 
largely manufacturing district crops are better 
than last year, on the whole, and prices more 
satisfactory. 

When you cross Mason and Dixon’s Jing 
heading south, you find that industrial Jife 
is in rather good shape, furniture and cotton 
mills being good illustrations; and that farm 
products, especially tobacco, are in good yields 
and at fairly remunerative prices; but that 
recent rains, accompanied by increasing jp. 
sect destruction, boll weevils, army worms 
and leaf worms, have wrought sad destruction 
on the cotton crop that in some sections, not. 
ably western North Carolina and northem 
Georgia, gave promise of fine yields, 

The same trouble, due to the same Causes, 
extends across the Appalachian range into 
western Oklahoma and south into Florida and 
Louisiana. The weather for the last half 
of September will tell the story and the 
amount of damage done. It is already eyj- 
dent, however, that there is small chance of 
raising a crop of more than ten and a half 
million bales, with the likelihood that the 
final figures may not exceed ten and a quarter 
million bales. In the northern section of the 
cotton belt there is also a possibility of the 
plant, which is three weeks late, being caught 
by an early frost. Portions of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
seem the hardest hit by the recent sudden 
change in the situation, and localities and 
sections that looked “very good” have sud- 
denly taken on the sombre of “poor.” There 
are always some crumbs of comfort in the 
likelihood that higher prices of cotton, con- 
sequent upon reduced production, will do 
much to even up the situation. Certain it is 
that wherever cotton is grown this season, 
there will good business also be. 


The Outlook for Cotton 


EXAS seems peculiarly favored of all the 

southern states in that it will have a gener- 
ally well distributed yield over the state save in 
East Texas, where a prolonged drought burnt 
up much of the crop. It now seems likely 
that the Lone Star state will produce about 
3,500,000 bales out of the total for the entire 
country. Fortunately for the South it has 
a host of other things—lumber, which is very 
active, sugar in Louisiana, also rice in both 
Louisiana and Arkansas, coal, iron, dairy, 
poultry, livestock and many minor farm crops 
—to make up for the loss in cotton. 

One of the important industries, crude oil, 
is engaged in a slump in prices which has 
not yet been stayed and which came about m 
the usual way of too great production. 

In the mountain and desert states from 
Arizona and New Mexico north to the Ce 
nadian border matters are distinctly better, m 
the main, than a year ago, although “poor” 
spots still persist. Crops are fairly good 
prices better save in wheat. Mining is not 
so well employed as sixty days ago, a! 
prices of ore have fallen somewhat, but it ® 
doing fairly well despite these handicaps 
Cattle are rather too low in price for aly 
profit, but the cattle men and misfortune 
have been long acquainted, and they still hope 
for something to turn up and for the 
to stay off. Sheep and wool are, however, # 
good proposition, especially wool, of w 
the clip is large. 

Conditions are generally good on the Pe 
cific Slope in all industries, and their name 
is legion. Also, they are mostly hand-made, 
not being indigenous to the soil, and have 
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been created by infinite pains and toil and 
intelligence and ingenuity. 

In the San Joaquin valley, however, one of 
the most remarkable of these many indus- 
tries, that of raisins, is seeking to solve the 

of how to prevent every one from 

rowding a successful venture. 

“eM laced. the era of building and con- 
struction seems waning in its activities, even 
in the great cities where it mostly prevails. 
There will be but little building in the coun- 
try this fall, for the farmers have no money 
to invest in such enterprises under the present 
igh prices of labor and material. 

In all sections there is much caution and 
conservatism in making purchases of any na- 
ture, for the general feeling that the advances 
of last spring were mostly without warrant 
has been fully justified by subsequent events. 
As usual, common sense and experience were 
better guides than long-distance graphs and 
charts. Such pessimism as exists is mostly 
confined to those sections where crops were 
poor and unremunerative, and the feeling in 
agricultural communities goes up and down 
with the prices of farm commodities. This 
was definitely illustrated in the Corn Belt 
quite recently in the drop in hog prices fol- 
lowed by their subsequent rise. 

Business sentiment as to the immediate fu- 
ture is colored entirely by local conditions, 
but very largely inclines to a fair volume of 
trade on a healthy, natural basis. 





A Basis of Buying Power 


ALCULATIONS to determine the retail ex- 
penditures of the nation and its com- 
ponent communities have been made from 
time to time with varying degrees of applica- 
tion of usefulness. Most recent, perhaps, of 
measures to indicate the annual volume of 
business in any community is the compilation 
presented in a bulletin prepared by the Do- 
mestic Distribution Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, based 
on a field study made by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The Department of Labor’s study was made 
to determine the cost of living for the year 
1918 from information obtained from fami- 
lies of wage earners in representative indus- 
trial cities throughout the United States. 

Outstanding among the conclusions to be 
drawn from the compilation of the Chamber 
is that the average retail expenditure per per- 
son included in the population of the United 
States during the year 1922 was $217.77, ex- 
clusive of the items of rent and miscellaneous 
services which do not enter into retail trade. 
Using the amount $217 as a base, it is appar- 
ent that the expenditures for each 1,000 per- 
sons would be $217,000. Using the expendi- 
tures per 1,000 of population it is possible to 
determine the expenditures of any commu- 
nity—thus, the expenditure for the total popu- 
lation, assuming it at 110,000,000, would be 
$23,870,000,000; for a community, say, of 
6,000 persons, $1,302,000, and so on. This 
method is suggested as a dependable measure 
of community expenditure only so far as an 
approximation may be valuable. 

The method by which the Chamber arrived 
at the volume of retail business in any com- 
munity is explained in the following para- 
graphs: 

By ascertaining the expenditures of 12,000 
white families of wage-earners included in the 
population of 92 industrial cities in the year 
1918, the Department of Labor arrived at the 
cost of living for that year, and determined 
— for all families by groups of expendi- 

res, 


By taking the money values of the 1918 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER 
FROM A TO Z 


(Automobiles to Zinc) 








We LASS at the Kokomo works of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
built by Srone & WeEsster, Inc., 
is manufactured with the aid of 


power from this 12,000 kw. Stone 





& Webster station. 


This industrial power station is 
built in accordance with the best central station 
standards. There are three 4000 kw. turbo-gengrators 
and eight 665 hp. boilers with super-heaters and under- 
feed stokers. A cooling pond, capacity 15,000 gallons 


per minute, is installed for cooling the condensing water. 


We have designed and built industrial power stations 
of all types and sizes for a wide variety of industries. 
We work with you and for you, combining our broad 
general experience with your specific experience so as 


to insure the success of your own ideas. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN: BUILD 
MANAGE 


FINANCE 






NEW YORK, 120 Broadway CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg 
BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
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The Automotive Air Brake—what does it 
mean to you? What will it mean to your 
busimess if your activities include the 
operation of trucks or buses? What pos- 
sible effect will it have on your earnings? 
What advantages will it have for the 
“boys” who sit at the wheel all day, 
“bucking” heavy city traffic and ‘‘hold- 
ing her back”’ on hills? 


The Automotive Air Brake is exerting a 
vital new influence in the field of auto- 
motive transportation and every reader 
of Tue Nation’s Business should take 
this opportunity to familiarize himself 
thoroughly with its many important 
possibilities. Send for Publication No. 
9058. Write today. 





WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


Automotive Division 
General Office and Works, Wilmerding, Pa. 


Publication 





WESTINGHOUSE 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 

















budget and applying the changes in the Cost of 
living reported regularly by the 

of Labor, it was discovered that the budget 
for 1922 differed from that of 1918. The dif. 
ference is explained by the effect of new fac- 
tors, such as for example, prohibition and the 
increased use of automobiles. The items in 
the family budgets for the years 101g and 
1922 are shown in the following tabulation; 


FAMILY BUDGETS 








1918 1922 
Items Percent Amount Per cent Amount 
oe 38.2 $548.50 30.8 $463.61 
Clothing ...... 16.6 237.60 15.4 231.40 
Furniture .... 5.1 73.22 5.5 82.45 
Fuel and light. 5.3 76.15 6.7 100.78 
Miscellaneous 
commodities. 6.0 85.70 6.7 101.72 
Miscellaneous 
services .... 15.4 220.4C 15.4 232.87 
ae ee» 13.4 191.37 19.5 293.82 
Totals .... 100.0 $1,432.94 100.0 $1,506.65 


It should be remembered, the bulletin 
points out, that standards of living are not 
considered in the problem because it is jim- 
possible to arrive at any standards from the 
figures in these family budgets, which should 
be regarded chiefly as representative of price 
changes. Furthermore, the items of rent and 
miscellaneous services should be excluded 
from a consideration of this nature by reason 
of the fact that they do not enter into whole- 
sale or retail trade. Therefore, from the total 
amount of the family budget for the year 
1922, the amounts for the items of rent and 
miscellaneous services should be subtracted, 
leaving a remainder of $979.96. Dividing 
that amount by 4.5, the average number of 
persons in families in the East South Central 
States, for example, the amount of $217.77 is 
obtained as the average expenditure per person 
for the year 1922. Although 4.5 is the figure 
used in this example, it is necessary to er 
plain that it applies only to the East South 
Central States. Other regions of the country 
differ slightly in the average number of per- 
sons to the family, as follows: 


Average number of 


Section persons per family 
err eee re 4.3 
DEM TNR) 6a osc icc cba vevies 44 
Best North Central. ..... 02.00.5065 4.2 
Went Diorth “GCamtral ... i... ccccccces 4.2 
ee 4.7 
Kast South Central... ..... 000000: 45 
West South Central................ 4.6 
UY 6 ne tina op mis bie one snes 4.2 
INES eile niece Gta wasp ensaed seh sinc 3.9 


To apply the measure of community 
penditure, it is only necessary to multiply the 
amounts assigned to the commodities or ser 
vices, which are included in the family bud 
get, by the number of families. Suppose, by 
way of example, that a city of 50,000 be com 
sidered, and that it is in the East South Cem 
tral States, for which the Bureau of the Cen 
sus has determined the average number of 
persons per family at 4.5. On that average 
the number of families in the communily 
would be 11,111. 

Using the figures from the family budget 
of 1922, as presented in a preceding tabulation 
and multiplying the amounts opposite 
item by the number of families in the com 
munity, in this case 11,111, the retail expend 
tures of the community are readily deter 
mined by addition of the products. Allowing 
a spread of 25 per cent for mark-up from 
wholesale prices, the amount of the commir 
nity’s expenditure at wholesale is also é 
ascertained. The following table, 
from the bulletin, presents the results 
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in the calculation for a community 
of 50,000 persons - 
Par op 

om % A. Eachfamily Total for city 
Food ....------ 30.8 $463.61 $5,151,170.71 

ie ......- 154 231.40 _—2,571,085.40 
Furniture .....- 5.5 82.45 916,101.95 
Fuel and light.. 6.7 100.78 —1,119,766.58 

i us 


commodities . 6.7 101.72 1,130,210.92 
Misc. services... 15.4 eee Se 





aa 19.5 Tee ges 
Talal .....- 100.0 $1,506.65 

Amana! retail business............ $10,888,335.56 

Average retail spread............ 2,722,083.89 

Annual wholesale business........ $8,166,251.67 





British Abolish Bond Certification 


i ny International Chamber of Commerce 
has announced from its Paris office that 
the clearing office of the British Government, 
which deals with enemy debts, has abolished 
its requirement of declarations formerly ac- 
companying matured coupons and bonds, the 
declarations having had for their purpose the 
certification of the fact that the coupons or 
bonds were at no time the property of an 
enemy subject. 

The new ruling of the clearing office became 
effective on August 1, and was made in ac- 
cordance with a resolution adopted by the 
International Chamber at the Rome congress, 
and subsequent action by the British and 
Dutch national committees. The ruling does 
not conflict with the legal right guaranteed to 
the Allies by paragraph 4 of the Annex to 
Section IV of the treaty of Versailles, ex- 
plains the controller of enemy debts. 

The resolution referred to in the action of 
the British Government is No. II, Affidavits 
for the Cashing of Certain Coupons and 
Bonds, and reads as follows: 


The International Chamber of Commerce, hav- 
ing adopted as a principle the usefulness of abol- 
ishing as soon as possible all obstacles in the way 
of commercial development, is of opinion that 
the affidavits which are required at the actual 
moment to cash coupons and matured bonds, 
certifying that such coupons and bonds have not 
belonged to citizens of an ex-belligerent country 
with the country wherein the payment takes 
place, should be removed as they are a formality 
which has become useless and necessitates loss 
of time and labor. 





Talking to Just Folks 
By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


T WAS THE zero hour when I felt a tug 

at my blanket and the cheerful voice of 

the Pullman porter whispered, “Git up, 
Boss; only thirty minutes to Mason City!” 
and I wondered how anybody could be so 
chipper at four o’clock in the morning. 

I was still in this frame of mind when a 
polite chauffeur at the station greeted me, and 
after taking me to the hotel bade me good- 
night, refusing both fare and tip. 

courteous hotel clerk, the neat, tidy 

room assigned me were further little touches 
of Mason City hospitality, but there was one 
more to come. Upon the dresser was a note 
from the Committee on Entertainment ex- 
Pressing their cordial appreciation of my -visit, 
Saying that, realizing the late hour of my 
arrival, they would not disturb me in the 
eee oot _— I a to see them would 
up the chairman over the phone. 

I knew the committee well at aan first 
greetings, and told them that I wanted to be 
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CJ New Van Dorn File » 


‘‘Practical”’is the way to describe this file. Genera- 
tions of filing clerks, system experts and file manu- 
facturers have brought forth many innovations— 
some of which have died because they were not 
worth while; others have proved valuable and lived. 
In building this file Van Dorn has tried to be ‘‘con- 
servative-progressive,” incorporating everything of 
genuine merit and eliminating everything of doubt- 
ful worth. It will pay you to make a note now to see 
the new, improved Van Dorn line which we believe 
you will say offers the greatest possible value at a 
very reasonable price. 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Company 


Mastercraftsmanship-in-Steel 


CLEVELAND 
BRANCH OFFICES 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington Pittsburgh 
Detroit 


MASTER 
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Co-ordination in 
present-day business 


HE capitalization of new corporations 

formed in the United States in 1922 was 
more than two billion dollars. Production and 
distribution in the last five years have grown 
at an amazing rate. Naturally, keener com- 
petition has been developed. 


The service of business houses has been 
adapted to these new conditions. Facilities 
hitherto isolated are being grouped into co- 
ordinated units to meet new demands 
directly and promptly. Business efficiency is 
being sharpened all along the line. 


Financial institutions also have found it 
necessary to group their facilities to meet the 
present scale of service demand. Modern banks 
and trust companies, if they are to express the 
business spirit of the times, must be ready to 
supply complete service without loss of time and 
without a break in the range of financial 
facilities upon which business depends. 


The ideal type of banking service is found 
in the institution which combines a// the 
facilities of the modern bank and trust 
company in one efhcient organization. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 




















turned loose and allowed to see their city 
after my own fashion. 

So, going by dead reckoning, I walkeg 
Mason City over and saw what you see jy 
every Iowa city—fine schools, beautify 
homes, well-paved streets, a public library, g 
commodious and well-ordered hospital, hand. 
some banks and stores, stately churches 
When I finally landed at the headquarters of 
the Commercial Club, I knew the kind of 
people I would meet that night. 

Then I wanted to interview a real “din 
farmer,” one of whom I could ask embarrass. 
ing questions. The secretary said they al. 
ways had farmers on tap, that there was one 
then in the building visiting a large land. 
owner of the. town, and that he could tell me 
some things I needed to know. He was as 
good as his word, bringing a farmer who was 
a graduate of the State Agricultural College 
at Ames and a type of the intelligent agricul. 
turists who are at the foundation of Iowa's 
wealth and intelligence. 

Then it was time for lunch with the com- 
mittee, and they were an interesting, educated 
lot, much traveled, much read, most friendly, 
most democratic. 

They were types of the many that I meet 
in these commercial clubs—men of business, 
professional men, farmers, all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. They vary as does all hu 
manity. But in the main they impress you 
by a certain steadiness of purpose and con- 
viction, with a sense of standing for things 
that are worth while, and with a native 
patriotism that commences with their own 
modest surroundings and then extends to the 
state and the nation. 


Wholesomeness the Keynote 


‘THER most striking feature is a whole- 
someness that gives you fresh courage and 
hope for the country when so many men and 
so many institutions are dragging their an- 
chors. There were many more like these 
men that night at the dinner which always 
precedes the speaking. I met a federal judge, 
several clergymen, a bunch of doctors, a 
sprinkling of school teachers, and_ business 
men of every line of commerce. The gov- 
ernor of the state was there, and there were 
many women, for they are always present at 
such meetings. They took part in everything, 
especially the singing, which came between 
the courses. 

The governor and I were the subjects of 
specially prepared songs reciting our virtues 
and qualifications. They were on to the gov- 
ernor and had him sized up in complimentary 
verse, but I was an unknown quantity al 
so they drew on their imagination. It quite 
thrilled me to get acquainted with my new- 
found self. The song of songs was that of 
the state: 


I’m the man from Ioway, Ioway, 
That’s where the tall corn grows. 


Running through the entire evening was & 
common bond of interest and of community 
accomplishment, without which the tenor 
the life in a little city or town is mere stag 
nant ineptitude. There was much humor 
genuine fun, for many of the men were 
uates of either the State Agricultural 
lege or the University of Iowa, and had that 
unfailing sense of youth and joyousness which 
the true college man carries through life. 

The last glimpse I had of Mason City was 
of the red-headed secretary waving me fate 
well from the platform station and threatet 
ing to have me back some day. 

I met a friend of his, another commercial 
secretary, in Hutchinson, Kansas, I 
spoke before the Commercial Club of the 
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city. We were breakfasting in one of those 
Mission Inns which the Santa Fe has along 
its California trail. He was telling me the 
story of the commercial secretary and how 
much is expected of him. If he does not 
make good after a short trial, he is apt to 
seek new fields—so the turnover of his tribe 
i eat every year. 
“4 Best of them succeed by getting a 
united organization behind them. Then it is 
easy to move mountains, get factories located 
in the town, and do all manner of impossible 
. Then, too, there are towns that have 
nothing to sell save rural scenery. 

I gleaned that my friend was a successful 
soul, for his club stood second in the coun- 
try’s column with a batting average of over 10 
per cent of the city’s population in its ranks. 

“Those members of yours,” I asked, “what 
manner of mental pabulum most appeals to 
them in the beaten way of business?” 

“They are Kansans; you know them.” 

It was true. I knew that breed. You 
can talk to them on any subject from how 
to milk a cow to an interpretation of the 
Nebular Hypothesis and get away with it, 
with the proviso that you know whereof you 
speak—not from books and hearsay, but from 
actual experience and observation—and that 
you speak simply and plainly. 

It was a luncheon proposition, and some 
were turned away because the hall was too 
small for the crowded roster of the club 
membership. There were farmers, some 
thirty in one group, and also a microcosm of 
the city’s interests, its pleasures, its ambitions 
and desires. One soon comes to sense his 
audiences and to feel at home with them, or 
else ill at ease and wishing to be back home 
again and attending to one’s regular business. 
They were much like Iowa folks, only vastly 
different in a sense that you perceived far 
better than you could define. 


" An Alert Audience 


‘THEY were accustomed to speakers from all 
parts of the country, from those to whom 
it is a profession to those to whom it is a 
mere incidental divertisement. Such audi- 
ences usually take the measure of a speaker 
in the first five minutes, principally along the 
lines as to whether he is talking for effect or 
because it is his job, oy whether he is speak- 
ing out of his heart and has something to say. 

It was interesting to see them follow me as 
I gradually drew away from conditions in 
their own immediate trade territory into those 
of their state and the nation. It was easy to 
tell of their interest in the subject and just 
how far you could go. 

Then I foregathered with the secretary and 
heard the moving story of the local com- 
mercial clubs of the country. The first job 
of the secretary is to furnish the cause and 
incentive for action; and if success is to be 
had, there must further be added the whole- 
hearted support of the club. Very definite 
results often follow such a combination; such, 
for example, as extending the commercial 
influence of the city far beyond the supposed 
trade limits of the town. 

Widespread advertising of the advantages 
of the city as a place to trade with, better 
means of transportation, the inducements of 
the locality as a site for manufacturing—all 
these things and many more bring new life 
and business expansion to the place which 
employs such methods wisely and effectively 
through its commercial club. 

Of late years the energies of commercial 
clubs have also extended their scope to the 
improving and beautifying of their own city 
as the best possible advertisement of its ad- 
vantages as a livable place. So nowadays 
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Attending to 
Your Investments 


s 
by Mail 

E MAINTAIN a staff of 

trained bond men whose sole 
duty it is to make available the com- 
plete facilities of the House and pro- 
ject the benefit of our information and 
experience concerning investment 
problems, as effectively by mail as 
could be done by personal contact. 


Many use this service not of necessity 
but because they prefer it. For instance, the 
head of a large business in Chicago recently 
asked us to review his extensive invest- 
ment holdings and make suggestions for 
the improvement of them—stipulating that 
the whole matter be handled by corre- 
spondence. This important piece of work 
was done to the customer’s full satisfaction. 
The same quality of Service-By-Mail is 
available to every customer of the House, 
whatev=r the individual problem may be. 


A Service Especially Convenient 
to These Investors: 


Busy Men —who prefer to choose their own time for 
the consideration of investment matters —time when 
they have leisure and the mood for it. Our Service-By- 
Mail avoids interruption of other affairs. 
Women Investors —who may not be sufficiently ex- 
perienced in investment matters to form decisions from 
oral discussion, and would be better satisfied to have 
full information in writing so that they may study it and 
file it for reference. Our Service-By-Mail provides as 
complete information as may be desired. 
Out-of-town Investors—who do not have access 
to the investment facilities afforded in itan cen- 
ters. Our Service-By-Mail brings to their door the same 
advantages they would enjoy in dealing in person with 
any of our offices. 
Write for pa 
by 


* How to Invest ail,” 26X 
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The hum of industry 
in your safe deposit box 


IMPORTANT developments in 
leading industries stir the think- 
ing of the far-sighted bond buyer. 
He is on the lookout for well- 
secured bonds—of well-known 
industrial companies with estab- 
kished records of earnings. 
Bonds which we offer must 
first pass our searching analysis 
before we purchase the issues in 
whole or in part and distribute 


them to the investors of the 
country through our nation-wide 
organization. 

Our nearest branch office will 
gladly put you on our advice list. 
By this means, you will be ap- 
prised promptly of new bond 
issues which carry our recom- 
mendations. 

Our branch offices are in the 
leading cities. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than fifty leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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Reprints of Articles 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from THe Nation’s Business, Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

The price is 


$10.00 for the first 1000 or less, per page 
5.00 for each additional 1000, per page 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from THE 
Nation’s Business in house organs, or in other organization periodicals. 











the club either originates or gets behind such 
movements as city parks, fine railroad gt. 
tions, paving-and lighting the city, building g 


public hospital or a coliseum where” enter.” 


tainments may be had. 

My secretary friend was greatly interested 
in this phase of the situation as typifying the 
wholesome feeling that more and more per- 
vades the small city and town—that of bej 
contented with its lot wherever cast, 
only with the reservation that it do what lies 
within it to improve and dignify that lot, 

I was listening to all these disclosures, byt 
time was drawing near for my departure, and 
I so intimated. “Don’t bother,” said my 
friend. “We have arranged to have the Santa 
Fe-California Limited pick you up at four 
o'clock so that you can make connections 
in Kansas City which will land you in & 
Louis tomorrow.” 

“Stop Number Four, the Santa Fe Lim. 
ited!” I gasped. “That doesn’t stop for 
passengers anywhere between La Junta and 
Kansas City. Why, it can’t be done!” 

“Nothing is impossible with God and our 
Commercial Club,” he said smilingly. 

As the giant engine with its great train of 
Pullmans slowed up at the station I was 
welcomed aboard, shown a lower berth re 
served for me, and told that a genuine 
Harvey table d’hote dinner awaited me in the 
diner ahead. I realized then the new-bom 
dignity that attended the man for whom 
Number Four was stopped. Only it was the 
Commercial Club, and not I, that had the 
drag. 


They Wanted Facts 


OME weeks later I received an invitation 

to speak before the Cleveland Advertising 
Club. Originally they heard of me through 
THE NATION’s BusINEss and asked me to 
address them, which was a risky thing, see- 
ing that writing and speaking have’ no neces- 
sary connection. It was a luncheon affair, 
when everyone present was limited as to time 
and when the speaker’s problem is to know 
what they want to hear and say it in the fev- 
est words. For it is always good policy to 
leave something unsaid and to be inferred 
and to stop before your allotted time is up. 

Now what came they out for to hear? 
Not about their own~business nor yet about 
mine. About some details, about many gem 
eral condition matters. About their om 
country; how it was headed, what its people 
were thinking about as well as doing, what 
their attitude was to this great subject and 
that one. 

They wanted facts, and some interprets 
tion of them. They did not seem to 
after prophecy, and I had none to offer. 
They wanted to know, too, which way the 
world was headed. They had more than 
passing interest in the crucial trial our civil 
zation is passing through. Many of them 
gathered around me after my talk was over, 
and their questions were still of world at 
fairs, of which they evidently had been think 
ing in the still watches of the night. Not 
were they different in this from the members 
of commercial organizations in towns ti 
numbered their people by hundreds, and 
great cities where they are reckoned in count 
less thousands. : 

One real error in speaking to these orgallr 
zations consists in not appreciating their & 
telligence and their thoughtfulness, and in nét 
realizing their widespread interest im 
understanding of the great problems of ti 
day. And this latter fact is one of the great 
est sources of the inspiration that I get from 
contact with the audiences who are the 
ject of this story. 
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Government Aids 
to Business 
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Jitto 


speeds all routine 


DITTO, the Duplicating Machine, makes possible 


swift, accurate, inexpensive systems for the handling 


A plan for the establishment of theft pre- 
yention bureaus at the principal American 
ports is sponsored by the 


Transportation Division 

ao “" of the Department of 
: even Commerce. Losses from 
Pilferage theft and pilferage are 


increasing and impose a 
heavy tax on American export trade in the be- 
lief of Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Skilled 
thieves are able to remove goods from pack- 
ing cases without leaving any trace of rob- 
bery, it is said, and the losses are riot dis- 
covered until the cases arrive at their desti- 
nation. 

Although separate investigations of thefts 
have been made by marine insurance com- 
panies, steamship owners, and railway com- 
panies, there has been no complete coordina- 
tion of measures to suppress the pilferage evil. 
A concerted effort on the part of all the inter- 
ests affected would make available the infor- 
mation collected in separate investigations, 
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which could then be exchanged between ports. 

The Transportation Division made a special 
six months’ study of the best methods of ex- 
port packing as practised in important indus- 
trial centers in the United States. Proper 
packing will do much to prevent theft and pil- 
ferage, the Division’s experts believe, but it 
does not entirely solve the problem. 


Import and export figures will be reported 
simultaneously, announces the Department of 


Commerce. A readjust- 
Faster ment of the statistical 
Statistical work of the Bureau of 
Riaice Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce was required 

by the revised classifica- 
tions of imports and exports under the new 
tariff act, and the transfer of complete con- 
trol of compilation of foreign trade figures 

' from the Treasury Department to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The Bureau announces that 


preliminary total values will be available about 
the 13th of the month following that to which 
the figures relate. Figures by articles and 
countries will be completed about the 20th and 
photostat copies will be obtainable on that date 
by trade paper correspondents and others inter- 
ested in statistics for special trades. Copy for 
the published tables will be in the hands of the 
printer on the 25th. The analysis of imports and 
exports by great groups will be released to the 
press about the 28th. Total values by grand divi- 
sions and countries will be ready about the end 
of the month. By special arrangement with the 
Government Printer it is hoped to have Part I of 
the Monthly Summary—Imports and Exports by 
Articles and Countries—in print and available 


for distribution a few days after the close of the 
month covered. 


To ascertain how to make lime set quickly, 
the Bureau of Standards has experimented 


with various composi- 

How to Make (tions of lime. The ex- 
Quicklime periments have shown 

Set Quick! the best composition to 
Y be 1 volume of .wood 


fiber, 5 of quicklime, and 

10 of hydrate; and that the best curing condi- 
ion is found in exposure to the weather. 

A partition-tile block made of the indicated 

Composition set so that it could be removed 


from the mold in 10 minutes, could be han- 


of all routine work in any office, shop, factory or mill. 
All chance of error is eliminated, for the original data 
is reproduced in facsimile—without rewriting! Old- 
fashioned methods of copying and transcribing are 
eliminated at a great saving in labor, materials and 


time. DITTO will reproduce a single word or figure 


—or an entire page. The copies may be made upon 
practically any paper, or even cardboard, in any size 
from small tags or slips up to forms 18 by 32 inches. 
There’s no stencil to cut, no type to set, no carbon 
paper to pack with DITTO. Just write it once—with 
typewriter, pencil, or pen and ink and DITTO will 
provide copies of all or any part of that original for 
every individual or department concerned. Up to five 
colors can be reproduced in the one operation. DITTO 
can be operated by any bright boy or girl. And 
DITTO copies cost only a few cents a hundred. Send 











DITTO Systems 


The routine of every office is 
largely a matter of preparing 
original data or information in 
such shape that it makes accu- 
rate, ready material for the guid- 
ance of operations or the keeping 
of records. DITTO, the Quick- 
est Way to Duplicate, supplants 
all forms of hand copying, carbon 
manifolding, and other old-fash- 
ioned methodsof arranging such 
data. From a single writing 
every department or individual 
concerned gets the information 
accurately and quickly by the 
DITTO method. Long expe- 

rience in every field of industry 
enables DITTO experts to pro- 

vide you with a proven and 

time-tried system for handling 

work. And invariably DITTO 

saves time. errors and money— 

in some cases more than $25,000 

annually. 


your letterhead. 


Ditto 


Incorporated 
4th Floor, 530 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


DITTO Systms Offices in all principal 
cities of U. & and rns 2 
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today for the DITTO Book and find out how 
firms similar to your own are saving money 
with DITTO. Use the coupon—pin it to 
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BUSINESS CUSTOMERS 100 YEARS 


N the books of The Bank of 
America are the names of cus- 
tomers whose accounts have been here 
for more than a century,—tangible ff 
evidence of confidence earned by a ff 
record of sound, conservative and B i 
progressive management. \ if 
All of the services of The Bank of i 
America are built for the use of busi- | 
ness men. Its organization is fitted 
for national as well as local activities. 
With resources of more than $125,- 
000,000, its services are devoted to the 
permanent progress of sound business. 
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BEHIND EVERY RELAYING RAIL 
FOSTER’S QUALITI9~ GUARANTEI 


FOSTER’S SERVICE GUARANTEI 
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dled in 20 minutes, could be sawed 

nailed, and had a compressive strength of 
100 pounds at 7 days, the bureau asserts 
The block was about 20 per cent heavier than 
gypsum tile of the same size. Further e. 
periments are to determine whether the core 
volume can be increased without serio 

impairing the structural strength of the block 


An introduction to the subject of line radio 
communication is now available in a publica. 
tion prepared under the 

An Introduction ge the Chief 
to Line Radio > 8"* cer of the 


— Army with the coopera. 
Communication tion’ of the Bureau of 


Standards. An explana. 
tion is given of how messages are carried 
to distant places by radio frequency currents 
directed over ordinary telephone lines o 
power wires. The fundamental principles of 
radio and its relation to line radio telegraphy 
and telephony are also discussed. 

This publication, Signal Corps Radio Com- 
munication Pamphlet No. 41, entitled “Intro- 
duction to Line Radio Communication,” may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu. 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing. 
ton, D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 


A coating of aluminum paint applied either 
to the outside or to the inside of tops of 
automobiles, ice wagons, 

To Reduce and the like reduces by 


50 to 60 per cent the 
A — intensity of the heat 
in Autos radiated from the inside 


of the tops to the inte- 
rior of the vehicles, according to tests made 
by the Bureau of Standards. Tops painted 
with a black composition may absorb as much 
as 90 per cent of the sun’s rays, says the 
bureau, and virtually half the heat is radiated 
from the under side of the cloth. 


Specifications for quicklime used in caus 

ticizing are presented in Circular 143 of the 

Bureau of Standards. 

: : The content of calcium 

pan agearnremenal oxide available for the 

“ causticizing process de- 

Available termines the purity of 

the lime, rather than the 

total content of calcium oxide, the bureau 
explains. 

The circular of specifications is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 
at 5 cents a copy. 


The question of utilizing ozone for purily- 
ing air in the ventilation of buildings, and also 
the air of refrigerating 

Use of Ozone Plants, has invited th 

for Ventilation 2*tive interest of heating 

and _ ventilating ¢2- 
and Industry gineers. Some engineers 
see great possibilities B 
the use of ozone for purifying air in Pp 
buildings, and for removing odors and destroy: 
ing bacteria. Its use has also been sugges 
for the bleaching and the sterilizing of textiles 
A method of determining og of a 
roduced by ozone apparatus has deen ' 
vilenee oy he Bureau of Mines. Applict 
tion of the Bureau’s method showed that 
oxides of nitrogen were not produced in harm- 
ful quantities in ventilation apparatus. 

The Bureau of Mines is now cooperatilié 
with the Society of Heating and Ventilaltité 
Engineers in four important problems: 
ods for quantitative determination of ozone 
and oxides of nitrogen in ozonized air; am 
of concentration that will produce the 
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sired results, and the limiting quantities per- 
missible to breathe without harmful effects; 
tests of ventilation systems using ozonized 
air; use of ozone in connection with the recir- 
culation of air in buildings. 


A study of systems of street lighting used 
in cities and towns throughout the country 
is in progress by - 
+ tas Bureau of Standards. 
ne The study is now well 
Practice “4 under way, the bureau 
Cities reports, and is receiving 
the cooperation of mu- 

nicipalities and operating companies, : 
Engineering practice and contract require- 
ments have been made available to the bureau 
through several hundred replies to question- 
naires. Thirty of the larger operating com- 
ies have provided engineering data which 
will be used as a basis for the preparation 
of a survey on the best practice. That survey 
will be included as a part of the bureau’s 
proposed comprehensive report on street- 

lighting service in American cities. 


Recommended specifications for limestone 
and quicklime for use in the manufacture of 
sulphite - pulp “8 in- 
cluded in a circular is- 

Standards for sued by the Bureau of 

Materials i Standards. The circular 

Paper Making pyesents specifications 

for high-calcium and 

high-magnesium limestone and quicklime on 
the basis of about 95 per cent purity. 

The publication containing the specifica- 
tions, Bureau of Standards Circular 144, may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 


Esthetic considerations in the painting of 
radiators should not hamper their heating 
efficiency, the Bureau of 

Paint Rules Standards believes. Usu- 

enn ally the radiators used 

Heat Emission for heating buildings are 

of Radiators painted with aluminum 

or bronze paint. That 

sort of paint is among the most inefficient that 

could be applied, maintains the bureau, from 

the viewpoint of obtaining the maximum of 
heat from a radiator of given size. 

Tests at the bureau on the emissivity of 
sheet iron covered with white paint, enamel 
and aluminum paint disclosed that the alumi- 
hum paint emitted only 27 to 30 per cent as 
much heat as a non-metallic paint or enamel. 
The bureau believes that in the interest of 
efficient service the public should become ac- 
customed to the use of non-metallic paints, 
such as the oxides of iron, chromium and 
white paint, for metal radiators. 


A safety code for logging and sawmill 
operations is virtually completed and ready 
for publication, anounces 

S the Bureau of Stand- 

wmegd Code ards. The code applies 

or Lumber : 
Industry to the felling of timber, 
its transportation’ to the 
: mill, its manufacture 
into rough dimension lumber, and the opera- 
tion of dry kilns. 

The bureau sees a wide acceptance of the 
code as a standard of practice in the logging 
industry, with the great lumber producing 
regions particularly interested. For several 
years the bureau has had a directing part 
in the preparation of the code. In that work 
it has had the cooperation of a committee 
representative of the industry. 
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CELITE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


| 
SERVING | 


THROUGH 
SAVING | 


This mark will 
stand as a pledge 
of quality and 
service to the 
many users of 
Celite Products. 


FILTER-CEL 


CELCOTE 


FRAXITE A TRADE NAME 
' as, serves principally as an 
identification of a given 
product, the value of 
which depends upon its 
recognized merits. But a trade mark 
which not only stands as a symbol of 
this nature, but also brings out a defi- 
nite purpose of policy, is of double 
value to both purchaser and seller. 


The Celite Products company has 

chosen the symbol of a barrier wall 

emblazoned on a shield as a mark 
which stands for the entire group of 

Celite products and links together 

their common purpose. All are in- 

stalled or utilized in the form of a 

wall which acts as a barrier to in- 

dustrial losses or waste: 

SIL-O-CEL (Brick, Blocks, Powder or 
Cements) forms walls to prevent the 
passage of heat. 

F oe wine seed to facilitate 

iltration, accomplishes its purpose 
by building up a firm, minutely por- 
ous Filter Cake which prevents the 
passage of objectionable impurities. 

CELCOTE is applied in a thin “wall” 
on exterior surfaces to prevent the 
penetration of moisture as well as 
air leakage. 

FRAXITE High Temperature Cement 
forms a rugged protecting wall on the 
inside of refractory linings, acting as 
a barrier against the destructive force 
of high temperature furnace gases. 


Information on any Celite product gladly 
sent upon request. Address Dept. V-OC,. 


Me ¢ s 5 ' ™ 
\y 7 CELITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


few York 11 Broadway Chi 53 W. Jackson Bivd San Francisco-Monadnock Bldg. 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cites 
PROOUCTS LIMITED. Birks Bidg . Montreal, Ca 
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Does Your 
Town Attract 
the Tourist ? 


Of the millions of tour- 
ists on the highways 
this season, how many 


did YOUR town enter- 


tain? 






If you’ve a Modern 
Hotel your proportion 
was high and for each 
day a tourist was enter- 
tained your merchants 
are $10 richer! 






If, throughout the sea- 
son,you entertained but 
fifty per day, your mer- 
chants are some $50,000 
ahead! 


It PAYS to cater tothe 
tourist. Ask the town 
that has a good Hotel! 








If you haven’t a Mod- 
ern Hotel, we can help 
you get one. Ask us 
for “‘ The Hotel Finan- 
cialist,” a monthly pub- 
lication sent free to 
readers of THE Na- 
TION’s BUSINESS. 


* Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
* HARRISBURG~ PENNA - 
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“The Fun of. Knowing Folks” 


"| BE Hon. Fred C. Kelly, once of Xenia, 
Ohio, permanently of Chevy Chase, Md., 
and occasionally of Troutdale, Maine, has 
written another book. Mr. Kelly is familiar to 
the readers of THe NAaTION’s BUSINESS. 
Monthly, like a red lantern, he adorns the rear 
platform of this magazine. 

We put him there on the principle of George 
Cohan’s song, “Always Leave Them Laughing 
When You Say Goodbye,” feeling that the 
reader who goes straight through the maga- 
zine is better for emerging with the agreeable 
recollection of Mr. Kelly’s laughing humor. 

At least, we thought that the reason. After 
receiving a letter from Mr. Kelly about his 
book we are inclined 
to think that it was 
an unconscious un- 
derstanding of Mr. 
Kelly’s modesty. 
This is the letter: 


Dear Mr. Epirtor: 

I am writing to put 
you on your guard in 
case my _ publishers 
should make an effort 
to induce you to print 
a big page review of 
my new book, “The 
Fun of Knowing 
Folks,” in an_ early 
number of THe Na- 
TIon’s Bustness. There 
are sO many controver- 
sial points in the book 
that I am trying to 
keep the whole thing 
quiet and clandestine. 
But the publisher re- 
cently put an advertise- 
ment in one of the 
newspapers, and now 
it looks as if the fact of 
its publication might 
leak out. If you were 
to print a review, a 
whole page, I mean, I 
don’t know how I 
should ever stop the 
publicity. I wouldn't 





The artist has here caught Mr. Kelly in one of 


have enjoyed reading, and others will enjoy 
reading ‘The -Fun of Knowing Folks” (A. ¢@ 
McClurg & Co.). Even the chapter headings 
appeal: 

Drum Major Instincts. 

When We Get Married. 

Liars. 

Human Elements in Color. 

Words You Could Not Do Without. 

Did you know that the red-headed girl has 
more chance to marry than her blonde or 
brunette sister? So Mr. Kelly asserts, and 
seems to reason thus: 

Men are attracted by the physical traits 
they lack. More men lack red hair than 
lack either light or 
dark hair. There. 
fore, more men up- 
consciously want red- 
headed women. As 
plain as can be. Mr. 
Kelly proved it by 
asking his friends if 
they know any un- 
married _red-headed 
women and by vainly 
trying to recall one 
himself. 

But this is a busi- 
ness magazine, and 
marriage is not within 
its field, entertaining 
as Mr. Kelly’s phil- 
osophy is. Turn im 
stead to Mr. Kelly's 
chapter on “Words 
You Couldn't Do 
Without,” or “Every- 
day Motions,” “Get- 








ting Acquainted,” 
“Selecting Your 
Bank,” “Whims of 


Geography in Shop- 
ping,” and you will 
find much that will 
start you thinking on 
your own ways of do- 
ing business, of meet- 





. hi t phil 
mention this danger to tae 


you except for the fact 

that there are two or three chapers on business 
topics, and so you might let slip and make this 
mistake if I did not warn you in time. 

I particularly do not want any reviews occu- 
pying a page with my picture in the middle, as 
that would just rivet people’s attention to a 
funny face and make them read the review, after 
which it might be practically out of the question 
to suppress the fact that there is such a book. 
I’m enclosing the picture that I don’t want used, 
so that there will be no chance of error; and if 
the worst should happen, I'll know where to 
place the blame. If you'll only stand by me in 
this crisis, there is even yet a chance that the 
book may remain fairly inconspicuous. You 
know how irritating it would be to one of my 
shrinking nature to have his authorship noised 
about. 

Fulsomely, 
Frep C. Ketty. 


But for whatever reasons Mr. Kelly’s con- 
tributions find their way to the rear of this 
publication, there is no doubt that they are 
read. Let Mr. Kelly slip an inch in his cau- 
tious scientific researches into the philosophy 
of business, and readers are down upon us at 
once. If*he undertakes to tell why more 
brown derby hats are sold on the sunny side 
of Fifth Avenue than on the shady side and 
to give the reasons, there is always some 
cynical soul ready with a “ ’tain’t so.” 

So we know Mr. Kelly is read, and we 


hical ts 
Pp 


ing folks and of buy- 
ing goods. 

Everyone can tell a lie—except the Father 
of His Country—but not everyone can recog- 
nize one when the other fellow tells it. Mr. 
Kelly has some ideas on that subject, and 
“Liars” is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in “The Fun of Knowing Folks.” What 
the Psalmist said in his haste, Mr. Kelly says 
at his leisure and doesn’t limit it to all men. 
Hark to our philosopher: 

“Everything else being equal, women are 
more likely to lie than men.” 

As to which we have doubts. 
Mr. Kelly says: 

“The practice of sending word to an ut 
welcome caller that one is not at home was 
instituted by women.” 

Perhaps, but we have seen things strangely 
like it right in business offices. : 

A readable book this, and the temptation 
to go on quoting is strong, but we recall Mr. 
Kelly’s letter and unwillingly stop.—W. B 


Men Who Made the Packing 
Industry 


[N VALUE of finished product the meat it 
dustry leads American business, with pe 
troleum second and automobiles third. Those 
are the figures of the census of manufacturing 
of two years ago. 

Stockyards and slaughter houses, hides and 


Further 
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Your all your business property—cannot be insured against loss 
— of by fire or damage. But lock them in an ART METAL Safe 
Brees and you can be assured that they are safe against harm. 
ae The Underwriters Labels “A” and “B” on ART METAL Safes 
of do- signifies that they have successfully withstood heat endur- 
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No. 2 of a series of talks on the 
means of testing an appraisal. 


The backbone 
of an appraisal 


The important task of establishing, analyzing, 
counting and recording the money represented by 
property demands the same scrupulous honesty as is 
required of bankers, accountants and others who 
deal with money in any form. 


The very backbone of an appraisal organization 
must be a keen sense of the moral responsibility 
which rests upon it. No appraisal deserves your 
confidence unless it is backed by an organization of 
unflinching integrity. 


Every American Appraisal is made with the recog- 
nition of the fact that we are counting someone’s 
money. American Appraisals come to you endorsed 
by the owners of over 20,000 properties which we 
have appraised in the past 28 years. It is our stead- 
fast purpose to continue to merit this confidence. 


The American Appraisal Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cincinnati Minneapolis St. Louis 
Baltzmore Cleveland wad a Seattle 
Boston Detroit ow . Syracuse 

‘ Philadelphia 
Buffalo Indianapolis Pittsburgh Tulsa 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Washington 


The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 


APPRAISALS * REPORTS * INVESTIGATIONS 
INDUSTRIALS - PUBLIC UTILITIES *NATURAL RESOURCES 


© 1923, The A. A. Co. 




















A Better Method of Record Keeping 


Adaptable to Every Business Need 
This new svstem of record keeping has the com- 
bined ativantages of visible card systems and com- 
pact loose leaf books and the faultsof neither. It 
keeps records of any kind visible and instantly 
accessible for reference, change, entry or expan- 
sion. Economica! to install, operate, maintain 
and has great capacity. 


VISIBLE 
Loose Leaf Record Systems 


This is the only system that automatically checks 
omissions and errors in filing. Hundreds of forms 

in stock to fit every record . Saves time, cuts main- 
tenance, costs, and keeps most records in st space. 
Send for catalog No. 10 and sample sheets of record 
forms you require. 


Visible Records Equipment Co. 
22% W. Adams St. Chicago, Hi. 


which display 

each indexing division. 

seconds to remove or insert a sheet auto- 
matically. 
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tallow, bones and blood—can romance walk 
among these? Turn for an answer to Rudolf 
A. Clemen’s The American Livestock ang 
Meat Industry (The Ronald Press Com 
There’s a fascination. in the story of the 
days of the industry, the days of the range 
or the still earlier days of William Pynchon, 
of Springfield, Mass., the first American pack. 
er, who so long ago as 1662 packed hogs for 
the West Indian trade. 

A far cry from the days when beef took the 
place of buffalo in the “cow country” and a4 
still farther cry to the compactly oy. 
ganized industry of today. In the golden 
decade of the cattle trail, from 1869 to 
1879, four million cattle were driven north, 
In 1919 nearly eleven million beef cattle were 
killed for food. 

But what chiefly concerns this review is the 
manner of man who built up this tremendous 
industry. Was he American- or foreign-bom; 
did he come from the ranks, or did he begin 
somewhere near the top? There is no one 
type. 
The men who made the packing industry 
form a cross-section of the United States 
itself. Run down the list of half a dozen or 
so of the pioneers. Of one or two the names 
are passing out. Most of them have descen- 
dants still heading the concerns they founded. 


From Peddler to Packer-King 


JAcoB DOLD is typical. The business that 
he began long before the Civil War is stil] 
growing and is still in the hands of the Dold 
family. He was a German, born in Wurtem- 
burg, where son had succeeded father in the 
butcher business for years. Dold came to 
America in 1848, a young man, and went to 
work as a butcher. His is the story of Amer- 
ica’s industrial growth compressed into one 
man—making sausages and peddling them from 
door to door, then advancing to the dignity ofa 
horse and wagon. Father, mother and brothers 
sent for; a building of their own. In a dozen 
years after the German immigrant lad landed 
in this country a brick building three stories 
high was built for the Dold family’s sausage 
business. The rest of the history is one of 
spreading growth until the Dold business turns 
out more than 200,000,000 pounds of meat 
products a year. 

There’s one picture—the German immigrant, 
butcher and son of a butcher. Here’s another; 
that of Gustavus Franklin Swift: No new- 
comer to the land of opportunity was he. The 
first Swift stepped on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts almost on the heels of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Cape Cod was soon all but over 
run with them. Gustavus Franklin Swift was 
the eighth in descent from the William Swift 
who arrived in Boston in 1630. He was four- 
teen when he started the meat business, be- 
coming apprentice to the local butcher for 
seven years at $10 a week: He “bought his 
time” four years later with a note for $1,000 
and started business for himself. He was 
thirty-six when he went to Chicago and be- 
gan to build up the business which bears his 
name and which his sons still direct. His was 
the genius that started the dressed-beef indus- 
try. And G. F. Swift was as American as tt 
was possible to be. 

Another, American-born, was Philip D. 
Armour. Scotch-Irish and Presbyterian in the 
background, he began life on a New York 
State farm. Herman and Joseph and Simeon 
and Andrew—one by one his brothers jo 
as Armours reached out, and sons and F 
sons still lead in its councils. 

Another type, Nelson Morris, born of well- 
to-do and well-educated parents in the heart 
of Germany’s Black Forest. His father was; 
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ruined and exiled by the revolution of 748; 
and the boy, eleven years old, landed in Phila- 
delphia in 1851 “without a friend or a dollar” 
and walked to New York to find a job at $5 
a month. He was the first man to export 
live cattle to Europe, some forty years ago. 

He and Armour were sharp rivals, and Mr. 
Clemen tells this story: 


Two peculiarities of P. D. Armour were that 
he refused to own more land than he could use, 
and that his only stimulant was tea. Tea seemed 
to stir his mind to greater activity. With so 
much personality and magnetism Armour had 
few important competitors, but one of the few 
was Morris, and Armour was unable at times to 
understand the able Bavarian Jew. 

Morris in his early years bought hogs in the 
yards at 4 a. m., Or as soon as it. was light. 
‘Armour himself was early, but he found as a 
rule that Morris was ahead of him. Morris was 
by very energetic methods giving Armour a stiff 
run, and the situation perplexed the latter. He 
decided to take active steps to get ahead of his 
competitor. As a result it happened that one 
morning at daylight Morris when he arrived at 
the stockyards, found all the pens empty, for 
Armour had been going around with his hog- 
buyers all night hunting up the owners and bull- 
ing the market. Morris said nothing, but the 
next week trainloads of hogs were being shipped 
to Chicago, consigned to Nelson Morris. He had 
sent his own agents out into the country and 
was buying from the producers direct. 

Soon after this incident Armour casually met 
Morris and suggested that they lunch together. 
Morris agreed, and so they did. Morris ate 
very little. Both men talked, but said noth- 
ing. They were waiting. Although Morris ate 
little, he drank three cups of tea. Armour in- 


- sisted on paying the check, excused himself 


somewhat abruptly, and hurried to his office. 
He sent for his lieutenants. They came quickly, 
and Armour said, “Boys, I’ve just lunched with 
Nelson Morris. I think we’d better come to an 
understanding with him as to a few little things 
we shall do and a few we shaJl not do—he 
drinks nothing but tea.” But the competition 
waxed instead of waned as years went on, until 
in 1923 Armour and Company bought the 
physical assets of Morris and Company. 


If Dold and Morris represented the German 

pioneers and Armour and Swift the native 
American, there was another race—the Irish— 
which figures largely in the foundation days 
of the packing industry. Kingan and Cudahy 
are two names that still stick in the industry. 
Samuel Kingan was a Belfast man who, with 
two brothers, came to Cincinnati in 1852 and 
started the business which still bears his 
name. He was only a temporary American, 
for he went back to Belfast after sixteen 
years; but Michael Cudahy was an Irishman 
only at the beginning. He was a Kilkenny 
man, coming here with his parents when he 
was eight and starting at work at fourteen. 
_ German, Irish, Scotch-American and Eng- 
lish-American were these half dozen men I 
have named. Theirs was a large part of the 
task of creating this industry in which the 
United States has always led.—W. B. 


Some Other Business Books 


PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, by 
Bloomfield. The H. W. Wilson Compan: 


A collection of papers by specialists on such 
subjects as “The Cost of Personnel Work,” “Job 
Analysis,” “Methods of Promotion,” “Foreman- 
ship Training,” “Lateness and Absence,” subjects 


on which business men more and more are asking 
questions. 


as AND Practices oF UPKEEP PAINTING, 
y E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


ten to help one maker of paints, but full 
of information for all users of paint and that’s 
everybody. Executives, engineers, plant mana- 
Bers, etc., can have it for the asking. 






















World’s greatest cable 
now in operation 


Landed recently at the Postal Telegraph- 
Commercial Cables station at Far Rock- 
away, Long Island, the world’s greatest 
cable is now in operation, establishing 
the sixth complete cable circuit between 
the United States and Europe for Postal 
Telegraph-Commercial Cables. It gives 
this System a greater cable mileage be- 
tween North America and Europe than 
that of any other company. 


The new cable is capable of trans- 
mitting 1,200 letters per minute—600 
in each direction simultaneously —a 
capacity nearly twice that of any other 
long cable now in operation anywhere. 


This is the first cable to be laid between 
the United States and Europe since 1910, 











Cable service to all the 
world, Telegraph serv- 
ice to all America, 
Weigh the importance 
foo and accuracy 
a ur messages 
via Pesta TELE- 
RAPH-COMMER- 
IAL CABLES, 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PRESIDENT 
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boards at factory 


insure smooth even 


New York 
$01 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 








Worn Concrete Fioors? 
Ford does this-and Saves Money. 


Instead of wasting time and money patching concrete floors, the Ford Motor Company has 


Detail within circle 
ner in which the Sonthern pine 
blocks are dovetailed onto base- 


tough end grain to wear and 


332 Se. Michigan Ave. 
ston 
910 Broad Exchange Chamber of C 




























than pays to cover them with Bloxonend Flooring. In its Kansas City 


Assembly plant (illustrated above) the rough concrete floors were grouted smooth and 
14,008 sq. ft. of Bloxonend installed by our lateral nailing method. As Bloxonend comes in 
lengths, it lays rapidly and with little interference to operations. Bloxonend means 
i smoothness; it makes the ideal trucking floor. That is the reason Ford has in- 
stalled 186,000 sq. ft. 


in 8 plants. 


shows man- 











to present 


surface. 


The detail behind circle shows 
how Bloxonend comes to job én 
built-up strips averaging over 7 
ft. 6 im. im length, ready for 
installing. Sleepers unnecessary. 


Write Nearest Office for Full Information 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. Cleveland 


1900 Euclid Ave. 
San Francisco 
1007 Hobart Bidg. 
Portland, Oreg. 
rce Bidg. 





























































Have You Sent 
for Yours? 


A miniature full color Maxfield Par- 
rish reproduction of this painting, “The 
Spirit of Transportation,” appeared in 
The Nation’s Busrvess special edition 
of June 5. We offered to send it in 
large size, 20 inches by 16 inches, re- 
produced by a twelve-plate color proc- 
ess, mounted on a heavy art mat ready 
for framing, sent flat, properly pro- 
tected and insured against damage in 
transit, for $6.00 per print, transporta- 
tion charges prepaid. Our readers have 
bought over $1000 worth of these 
prints to date. Have you ordered 
yours? Send remittance with order to 
Nation’s Bustvess, Washington, D. C. 














Chips from the Editor's 
Work Bench 


IL CLOTH is displacing Turkish 

We are told that 50 per cent of the better 
class of houses in Constantinople are now ¢oy. 
ered with linoleum. We do not know the seit. 
ness of Turkish weaves, but we are sure 
go beyond linoleum in that quality. P 
the change marks a new stiffness in 
Turkish posture which has no need to cushion 
its humility. Certainly no Turkish knee bent 
at Lausanne. 

Time was in this country when tired busi. 
ness men foregathered in malt and vinous 
oases to seek refreshment. So doing they bent 
the elbow, but not the knee. Floors or what 
was on them did not greatly concern those 
wayfarers. There were higher things to cap. 
tivate the fancy. 

And now the Turk seems to have found use 
for his elbows, and pushes and jostles his way 
among the western powers, considerably jp. 
fected with their utilitarianism. Small won 
der that he should put aside the ancient artis. 
try of the carpet weaver for the intense practi- 
calities of the occident. Next we shall hear 
that he is buying cigarettes from some of ou 
bright young men. 


VERY NOSE for itself! It’s time for an 

other garlic harvest in southern Italy, and 
a bumper crop is assured. Cook-fiends con 
jure up mighty artilleries of sauces to titillate 
quivering nostrils and moisten lips of epi- 
cures with desire and distracted choice. But 
let them not temper too strongly their incense 
with the lusty delight of garlic lest tempts 
tion be lost in the ardent uprising of that 
Samson of savor. 

When Satan provided for a temptation a 
the wilderness, he revealed: 

A table richly spread in regal mode 

With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 

And savor; beasts of chase, or fowl or game, 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 

Gris-amber steamed; all fish from sea or 

shore... . 

There is no mention of garlic in that prince 
ly feast. Explanation of its absence is left to 
others more learned in culinary lore. But gar 
lic is forward and insistent, and sets up play 
of the facial muscles. Probably the classe 
detour of the Roman nose took permanent 
from habitually sniffing garlic in the winds 
from Naples. Only a Roman knows. 








[2° THE poor Indian, has prospered i 
Minnesota. The Chippewas have received 
$9,413,641 from sales of timber in the last 
twenty years. A tribal fund is now im the 
federal treasury, where the white father makes 
big medicine over money. Timber has out 
done wampum in trading with the whites, 
and the woodsman’s axe brings in more trea 
ure than the tomahawk. 


AT’S in a name? Fresh testimony 
comes from Yucatan, with ten tho 
typewriters reported in the Progreso ¢ 
district. All are of American make. Not om 
European machine, and 90 per cent of th 
machines bear the trade-mark of one 
can manufacturer. 
Imagine the daily output of that battery of 
mechanisms, marching in solid pages 
with the staccato of busy typebars for @ 
dence! A spectacle to fill the eye. An amy 
of business aids with paper for amm 
Prosaic in its utilitarian aspects, the ty 
writer has full measure of romance as & 
vant to both Mars and Mercury. What # 
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civilizing, what a humanizing instrumentality 
the typewriter, in giving wings to words. 

And accessory to the machine is a comely 

te with much skill of finger and more or 
less concentration of thought. Senoritas are 
traditionally young and always beautiful. Ten 
thousand bewitching typewriters in one con- 
sular district! Truly a fountain of youth to 
beguile our old playmate, Ponce de Leon. 
Dead these many years? Ah, well, we must 
not pass by Progreso for lack of expert eye. 
Ahoy, there, Mr. Ziegfeld! 


ALES of surgical instruments in south 
S China are increasing. The articles in 

atest demand are the plated instruments 
adapted to hospital use, and suited to the high 
humidity of the region. That report may re- 
flect the casualties traceable to fractures of 
law and order, or it may mark simply a nor- 
mal advance from primitive methods of treat- 
ing injuries. Fs ; 

From the very beginning of all things vio- 
lence has taken heavy toll of human flesh and 
life. Through the ages engines of death have 
come in great variety of form and scope of 
operation. They are modern for a day; then 
obsolescent. Men plan new ways to make 
away with their fellows. Other men are just 
as diligent to perfect means and methods to 
salvage broken bodies. There is no shame in 
placing the caduceus above the sword and gun. 








MILLION DOLLARS’ worth of ginger is 

exported annually from Hongkong. 
About 45 per cent of it goes to the United 
Kingdom, and about 11 per cent to the United 
States. And to think, $450,000 worth of gin- 
ger taken into John Bull’s system every year! 
Now, we know how he gets that way, as the 
saying is. 

Small wonder that John is up and doing 
betimes. Filled with ginger, he is not like to 
let the sun set on the imperial standard. We 
have carried the banner with less of motive 
force. A childhood experience with the Ja- 
maica product rates ginger as incendiary mat- 
ter to light up the farthest reaches of the in- 
ternal economy. Still, John is not so glowing 
as he might be. Possibly he maintains his 
“pubs” by way of insulation against an incan- 
descent waistband. 


ELFRIDGE’S, one of London’s big stores, 
has put its waitresses in trousers. The 
ladies wear white peg-top pantaloons, we are 
told, with a broad black stripe—and nothing 
new to report on the English front. Com- 
ment on this side finds explanation for the garb 
in @ quest for new publicity and for expedit- 
ing service in the restaurant. An executive in 
a New York store does not believe any Ameri- 
can restaurant will follow suit because “the 
waitresses would refuse to wear the costume.” 
Doubtless the ladies know best about the 
cut and coverage of their nether garments. 
It would seem that they have good and suffi- 
cient reasons for upholding the skirt with 
brevity as the whole of fit. 


CeR EMINENT and cultured Department 

of Commerce announces in pica capitals 
that “POLES CAN’T EXPORT HIDES.” 
So? _ We once knew a man who made capital 
of his shirt in courting Dame Fortune across 
atable top. But hides! They get down closer 
to fundamentals, and the Polish government 
Says they are not to go overseas for the use of 
strangers. No, they are to stay in the family, 
although there may be some swapping among 
the present owners. Of course the Poles can’t 
export their hides and have them too. A 
Pole and his hides are not to be parted if the 
government has its way.—R. C. W. 
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Memser AssociaTeD Press 


Memarr A. B. C. 


Cleaner 


Newspapers 


Women of Los Angeles, California, are promoting a movement for 
Organizations representing more than 300,000 


cleaner newspapers. 


people are backing this movement. 


_ Newspapers of Southern California are being asked to refrain from 
featuring news of crime and scandal, and from “ bannering” morbid 


and sensational occurrences across their front pages. 


In speaking of this movement, Mrs. Wm. P. Cunningham, Presi- 


dent of the Woman’s City Club of Los Angeles, said: 


“With such an illustration of the practicability of clean — 
journalism as has been furnished by The Christian Science | 
Monitor, the organizations prometing this movement are: 


encouraged tu believe that the Los Angeles newspapers will 
cooperate to bring about a better condition of the press.” 


Since the day it was established, THE CuristTIAN Science Monrror 
has stood firmly for Clean News and Clean Advertising. 
appreciate the kind of advertising, as well as the kind of news, which 
the Monrror prints, and it affords them a very real satisfaction to 


buy goods advertised in the Montror. 


This fact is well known to hundreds of manufacturers and thou- 
sands of retail merchants, the country over, who advertise in THE 
Curistian Science Monitor because they have proved to their 
satisfaction its definite and unique value as an advertising medium. 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 


Branch Advertising Offices in New York, London, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle. Local Advertising Representatives in 367 Cities 
of the United States, Canada and Other Countries. A 
special rate is made for Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade, and other Community Advertising. Write nearest 
office for full information. 


Its readers 
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Like a Thief in the 
Night 


Disease can creep ynsuspected on 
your system “Like a Thief in the 
Night.” A number of serious _ail- 
ments such as Bright’s disease can 
develop to a chronic stage without 
your knowing it: 


There is one sure way to guard 
against this. It is to have HEALTH 
PROTECTION. 


Real Health Protection is afforded 
by having a periodical Urinalysis 
which detects the beginning of most 
internal troubles. Many of these can 
be stopped by such simple means as 
a change of diet. 


Our Service gives you Health Pro- 
tection in the most scientific, effective 
and economical manner: 


The small amount of time and 
money it costs you may save the 
expense, loss and worry of serious 
illness. 


It costs you nothing to investigate. 
It may save you more than money 
can buy. 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
N. B. 103 Republic Bidg., 
Chicago, III. 


Please send me without obligation your 
booklet, “‘The Span of Life,” and full par- 


ticulars of your plan. 
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A DISPOSITION to fight the thing through; 
a distinctly “on-to-Berlin” determination, 
pervades a large number of the trade papers 
which went to press just as the anthracite 
strike was declared. 

“If it must be war, let it come!” runs a 
headline in The Black Diamond, and Iron Age 
opens its editorial pages with “Dissolve the 
United Mine Workers.” 

The anthracite operators have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by sticking to their 
guns, continues The Black Diamond: 


Surrender to the union, now or later, means not 
only Lewis rule in the region, but the ultimate 
absolute control over every pound of coal that lies 
under the ground in America. It means the com- 
plete surrender of all authority and control, by 
the anthracite owners, of their own properties. 
But this is merely incidental. Surrender also 
means increased costs to the public to the point 
where the marketing of the coal produced will 
become exceedingly difficult and the partial 
destruction of the industry inevitable. Every- 
thing to lose! . . . No time in the future is going 
to be better than the present. If the United 
Mine Workers continue their present program let 
this issue be decided now. 


That an anthracite boycott is a practical 
way of forcing the issue is the almost univer- 
sal opinion. Coal Age approves the action of 
the Federal Fuel Distributor in getting the 
country ready for a winter without more hard 
coal than we already have, while the petroleum 
press naturally suggests oil as a substitute. 

It remains, however, for Jron Age to go a 
step farther. Of the proposed boycott it says: 


The administration appears wisely to have .. . 
adopted as its logical course the organization of 
distribution of bituminous coal as a substitute 
for anthracite. This is economically and polit- 
ically sound. If put into effect and loyally sup- 
ported by the public, as it should be, it will con- 
stitute a terrible threat to the anthracite indus- 
try, even the risk of extinction. 


However, it is, in the opinion of the Age, 
absurd that the public, in the midst of an 
abundance of anthracite, should not enjoy it 
simply because the industry will not produce 
it. The legal advisers of the Government, it 
believes, would not have great difficulty in 
finding that the United Mine Workers is an 
organization inimical to public welfare and 
illegal in its practices. The United States Coal 
Cominission, it recalls, felt that there was 
ample authority to punish a conspiracy of 
operators or miners or both, directed against 
the general welfare of the people. “If the 
United Mine Workers is not a conspiracy,” 
inquires the Age, “what is?” 

It concludes: 


It would be a bold and courageous thing now 
to proceed to dissolve the United Mine Workers 
as an organization directed against the public 
welfare, restore the constitutional right of every 
man to work as he pleases, and remove impedi- 
ments to the operation of the law of supply and 
demand, so that anthracite mining might begin 
to function with the freedom of other industries 
and let the people have the coal they want, just 
as they get their iron and copper. If legal au- 
thority for such action cannot be found, then 
Congress should be summoned to enact it. 


What Will Be the Outcome 
Of the Gasoline Price-War ? 


REDICTION of utter ruin for the Inde- 
pendents, intimations of impending inter- 
ference by the Federal Trade Commission, 
speculation as to the probable action of the 
Department of Justice and prognostications 
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as to the place to be given to the petroleum 
industry by the next Congress echo from trade 
paper to trade paper as the gasoline price-war 
continues. 

According to Petroleum Age, the cut in 
prices as a result of Governor McMaster’s 
entry into the gasoline market will inevitably 
result in crushing out the independent com- 
panies. “The Tragedy of Victory” is the 
heading the Age gives to an editorial box 
which runs as follows: 


The public likely will be in favor of erecting 
a monument by popular subscription to Governor 
McMaster, of South Dakota, for his supposedly 
great victory over the Standard Oil Company, 

And the tragedy of it all is that this victory, 
if it can be called such, is not over the Standard 
of Indiana, but the Independents. For if it had 
not been for the Standard, which has been the 
last bulwark against a ruinous low price, the 
public would have been satiated months ago, 

The Standard, of course, has to accept the 
gage of battle. When governors of different 
states begin to sell gasoline far below the regular 
price, the Standard must take notice. It can 
stand the strain of course—the boys who will 
be ruined are the independent refiners, the mar- 
keters and likely the producers. 

Somebody ought to tell the public that its 
glee is a little ill-timed. Explain that because 
the governors of a lot of states can go out and 
buy gasoline far below the regular price merely 
because some refiners, hard pushed for funds, 
have dumped their product on the market, it 
does not represent that a tremendous profit is 
being made by the Standard Oil Company, or 
anybody else for that matter. 


Similarly, The Inland Oil Index (Casper, 
Wyo.): 


After the Governor of South Dakota had set 
the price of gasoline, nothing was left for Stand- 
ard of Indiana to do but meet competition, and 
now all branches of the industry stand to lose 
vast sums, as present prices are below cost of 
manufacture and distribution. It will result in 
curtailment of operations in all branches of indus- 
try everywhere and in the financial ruin of the 
weaker refineries and small producers of crude. 
In the final analysis, Standard Oil interests, hav- 
ing better organizations and greater capital, wil 
emerge from the crisis more strongly intrenched 
than ever. 








Oil Weekly (Houston, Tex.) also foresees 
bankruptcy for the independent oil jobbers: 


There is tragic irony in the gasoline price 
cutting war which has broken out in the trade 
territory of the Standard Oil Company of Ir 
diana. Precipitated by the Governor of South 
Dakota, but not until after the head of the 
National Petroleum Marketers Association had 
urged members of his association to cut price, 
the radical reduction in the gasoline price made 
by the Standard of Indiana can lead to but one 
end. If the Standard’s price is maintained three 
months it will mean bankruptcy for half of the 
independent oil jobbers in that territory. 


Opinion as to what is to be done to remedy 
the situation is widely varied. Automobile 
Topics takes note of the flood of petitions for 
action which have been poured in upon # 
President, observes the general gubernatorial 
activity in the Middle West, and comments 
that the value of the Sherman Acct is, in the 
petroleum field, more psychological than prac 
tical. It concludes: 





Special sessions of state legislatures are im 
pending in several mid-west states, and some 
sort of presidential activity is looked fo 
to by a great many persons interested in 
situation. Meanwhile the humble motorist, 54° 
an old automobile man, is getting the tank m 
his garage filled to its capacity, in antici 
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baths. Ni Square. The old 
Hotel Sule 





(at bar yr 
and Swan) is now called Hotel 
Buffalo; and the old Iroquois 
Hotel is closed, not to re-open. 
CLEVELAND: 1000 rooms, 
xooo baths. Euclid, at E. r2th. 
DETROIT: 1000 rooms, 1000 
baths. Grand Circus Park. 
ST. LOUIS: 650 rooms, 650 
baths. Ninth and Washington. 
BOSTON: Now preparing to 
build at Columbus Ave., Provi- 





The rate per day (for one and for 
two people) of every Statler room 
is posted permanently in that 
room, printed in plain figures. 


Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 
‘New York 


The largest hotel in the world 
PR oe pe aan (ym 











In These Hotels You Get Statler Service 


Personal service can’t be trade- 
marked, nor graded as a as 
commodities are graded. 


But the quality of personal serv- 
ice can be specified, a standard for 
it can be set up, and your satisfac- 
tion in buying it can be guaranteed. 


The Statler-operated hotels do 
all those things. 


The service to guests in these 
hotels is defined as to quality by 
instructions which govern every- 
body who gives service: 


Instructions to Employees: 


1. You must, in all dealings with 
guests or fellow-employees, practice 
the golden rule, and treat him as 
you would like to be treated if 
your positions were reversed. 


2. You must, in every case, 
satisfy the guest whom you are 
serving—or, if you cannot do so, 
when you have gone to the limit of 
your authority, you must refer the 
case immediately to your superior. 


You must follow the spirit as 
me as the letter of your detailed 
instructions, as contained in the 


Hotel Statler, BUFFALO 











Statler Service Codes and your 
other printed instructions. 


So, with the duties and responsi- 
bilities of employees defined as well 
and as plainly as they are in this 
organization, this company is un- 
dertaking to goa step further than 
it—or any hotel—has heretofore 
gone, and publish here and else- 
where this formal 


Guarantee of Statler Service: 


We guarantee that our employees will handle 
all transactions with our guests (and with each 
other) in the spirit of the golden rule—of treat- 
ing the guest as the employee would like to be 
treated if their positions were reversed. We 
guarantee that every employee will go to the limit 
of his authority to satisfy the guest whom he 
is serving; and that if he can’t satisfy you he 
will immediately take you to his superior. 


From this time on, therefore, if you have 
cause for complaint in any of our houses, and 
the management of that house fails to give you 
the satisfaction which this guarantee promises, 
the transaction should then become a personal 
matter between you and me. You will confer 
a favor upon us if you will write to me a state- 
ment of the case, and depend upon me to make 
good my promise. I can’t personally check all 
the work of 6,000 employees, and there is 
no need that I should do so; but when our 
promises aren't kept, I want to know it. 


My permanent address is Executive Offices, 
Hotel tatler Company, Inc., Buffalo. 
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STATLER 
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C 
of the day when those who go down to the 
highway in motors will have to pay for the 
current festivities. 2 
That the industry will be the target of the pl 
next Congress, and that any congressj uf 
investigation made will include all b “ 
of the industry, such as producing Tefining 
transporting and distribution, is the belief of a 
Oil Weekly. In its opinion, however, the re- th 
ports now being received by the Atto of 
General are not likely to warrant intervention pl 
by the Department of Justice; and while there 
has been some talk of the Federal Trade Com. in 
mission’s taking a hand, in the situation, pi 
it is learned authoritatively that so far that ag 
body has received no complaints from « 
independents within the oil industry. This “ 
the case, it is unlikely that the commission wij ps 
take any action on the report that some of . 
the larger companies are taking advantage of “ 
; the present situation to cut prices at certain ¢ 
" points in order to injure independent competitors, a 
g oe 7 ‘ ™ . : 
There S no re- handling of materials Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Rec. be 
ord recommends a laissez faire policy and ti 
when a Stuebing hauls the load _| crs: the belief that the law of supply md 
demand will right things if only given an fc 
Here’s a surprising fact: Here’sanexample: The ee Cc 
The money that is spent forun- upkeep cost on 98 Stue- _ Politicians who are recommending that the T 
necessary handling of materi- bings owned by The Fire- cities and villages get authority to go into the we 
als, when hauled by ordinary stone Tire & Rubber Co., om Se ney © ee . 
“ - . at present prices and peddle it out later at & 
four -wheel trucks, will buy of Akron, Ohio, has aver- prices lower than those which may then prevail, pt 
Stuebing equipment thatwill aged less than one-half seem to forget that the very act of buying all is 
entirely eliminate re- cent per day, per truck, the cheap gasoline that there is will make it pl 
handling. over 4 years. = tg 4 at bye nang —_ ~- would = 
j otherwise be the case 1 ings were let alone, j 
And not only that. Stuebing The heads of the country’s ae ws 
Lift Trucks also enable one greatest industries will tell you A aig way seg taken by H. G. f 
trucker to do the work of five that they chose Stuebings be- Ja cg Myce Myveng 8 “ Pda leum AGG, as p 
men with ordinary trucks—an _ cause their phenomenally low “e Loin: - hi - oe pans ful pred be 
80% saving of labor sl ar ss stricken is to him the most hopeful phase 
0 : Pp Ags is no ee ap- of the situation. He says in part: C 
These figures we quote, how- oe . 4 y any other lift As I view the situation now, the outlook is 
ever, are based wholly on the cx made. more promising. Here are my reasons: Every- 
use of Stuebings, which are Write today for our complete SE ee ee nae oe ( 
. : * ‘oa of depression; consumption has overtaken pro- 
ponte se rhea os - mt a rene - duction ; refined stocks are being drawn upon; 
Stuebi a - . : ria the pipe lines are not taking crude oil from 8 
onaStuebingispractically niJ. handling. new wells, and this must necessarily reduce drill- al 
° - ing; hundreds of operators are hanging up their re 
No other lift truck is built like a Stuebing! tools and will do no more drilling until condi- te 
tions warrant; six big pools have been developed ti 
simultaneously—it has been the history of ail su 
The Stuebing Truck Company that no gusher pool could long —e a peak rc 
; output, and already some of these pools respon- 
Cincinnati, Ohio Montreal, Que. sible for the great over-supply are showing signs . 
® of receding. When once they start falling of, of 
they will undoubtedly go rapidly. é 
Fifty per cent of the refineries of the mid- in 
continent field are shut down. Others are shut- 
ting down. The season is so far spent and 
conditions are such that even if cme 20 
do become more favorable very few © di 
LIFT TRUCK SYSTEMS will be able to resume operations this year. ce 
Others have seen the folly of over-supply- wi 
ing the market and will be slow to increase ne 
T I - 5 f their runs. There is a general disposition to it 
hree Important Surveys o reduce stocks and take no chances on going mi 
Interest to Major Executives into the coming winter with -— ere so 
: If this determination in itself is adher 0, 1 €x 
and ‘Department Heads will do more than anything else the refiners have | = 
The Negro in Industry _ $2.50 Cornell & Company attempted in a long while to quickly bring the We 
Discipline and Its Maintenance. 1.50 business back to normalcy. Some refiners are “n 
Wage Payment—In Cash or b et CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS slowing up on cracking and making more fuel it 
Check . 1.00 oil and kerosene, there being a tendency % cu 
‘s ae mi P stage Ae : AUDITS AND SYSTEMS shortage of these products. This will help cr 
pecial rates for quantities) immensely. ev 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Just as soon as the jobber is convinced the | Fe 
Survey Reports on other topics U.S. A. bottom of refined prices has been veorhes MS lez 
come back into the market. In a few W a 
Published by the Oya oo peer his tanks will be empty and he will 7 we 
7 a fill up for winter. Further than this, I am Te: 
American Management Association the opinion we will have a late fall and that “Cc 
the refiner’s best months will be October, and ab 
20 Vesey Street New York, N. Y. possibly November. His best month so far th | co 
year was January, entirely a new experience for de 
him. The fear of a let-up in business has about 
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and now is coming a confidence that 

ity is here to remain for some time. Peo- 
ple -who have ‘not been buying have been laying 
up money and they have it to buy automobiles 
and pleasure. 

A cheerful view is also taken by Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter, which takes the position 
that “opportunity is knocking at the door 
of the petroleum industry with a coal miner’s 
pick,” and goes on to say: 

Coal is rapidly being replaced by oil as fuel 
in the heating systems of public buildings, hos- 
pitals, and commercial edifices in every city. And 
again comes the threat of interference with the 
anthracite, perhaps the entire, coal supply of the 
country, to offer the petroleum industry an op- 
portunity to step in and put a stop to a recur- 
rent evil with which the public has become 
surfeited. Will the petroleum industry rise to 
the occasion, even to the extent of supplying a 
demand already created? ... 

Let the new slogan of the petroleum industry 
be: “Oil fuel for the nation.” Refining opera- 
tions readjusted to the newer measure of auto- 
motive consumption will provide sufficient and 
better gasoline and leave considerably more oil 
for fuel. Heavy crude oils in Arkansas and 
California and elsewhere are seeking a market. 
They will furnish still more fuel. Gas oils may 
well be eliminated from the products of petroleum 
refining. It costs less to run it to fuel oil, and 
gas plants will become of greater economic im- 
portance if they use bituminous coal—the grade 
is of little moment—in a modern by-product 
process. Bituminous coal is not an acceptable 
substitute for anthracite anyhow. 

Oil is the nation’s logical fuel. In fuel oil 
lies the assurance of the petroleum industry’s 
future. There remains but the intelligent revision 
of productive and distributive practices to be 
attended to. May this task be approached with 
better judgment than has recently been manifested. 


Can America Be Made Safe 
For the One-Crop Farmer ? 


PINION that the agricultural situation 

will do best if let alone is gradually 
gaining ground throughout the trade press, 
and the feeling is growing that the various 
remedies proposed can afford at best only 
temporary relief; that with a sensible atten- 
tion to diversification of crops, increased con- 
sumption drives by the “eat more wheat” 
route and valorization schemes will be 
unnecessary. 

Of the plan to withdraw 200,000,000 bushels 
of wheat from the market and finance the 
operation through a loan by the American 
Farm Federation, The Annalist says: 


It is unsafe to prophesy, but most certainly the 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat would have to be 
disposed of some day. One cannot pay 514 per 
cent interest forever out of prospects. What 
will be done with the land not sown to wheat 
next year—the promised prosperous 1924? Will 
it be allowed to lie idle while interest on the 
mortgage accumulates, or will it be utilized for 
Some other crop that thereby will be raised in 
excess of effective demand, necessitating an opera- 
tion similar to that proposed for the wheat? It 
was long ago said by a very wise teacher that 
“man does not live by bread alone,” from which 
it may be deduced that one cannot solve agri- 
cultural difficulties by shortening only the wheat 
crop. The relationship of every other crop and 
every other industry must be taken into account. 
For instance, a rise in the price of bread might 
lead to a rise in the wages of railway men, with 
@ consequent increase in freight charges. That 
would be one way in which the laborer would 
realize his dependence on the farmer’s wheat for 
continued prosperity and happiness,” but prob- 
ably not precisely the method of dependence 
contemplated by those who listened to the presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau. : 


“Alarming by virtue of their disregard of 











Steam Coil Type SC 


Partial List of Users 
Holt Mfg. Co. 
National Enameling & 
Stamping Works 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 
Lakehurst Naval Hangar 
Ford Motor Co. 
Detroit Filtration Plant 
Roxana Petroleum Corp. 
Maxwell Motors Corp. 
Castanea Paper Co. 
International Shoe Co. 
Ozark Theater 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. 
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International Shee Co., Olney, Ils, 


Heat Your Plant 
This Better Way 


HH is a newer and better way to 

heat your plant. Skinner Bros. 
(Baetz Patent) Heater follows none of 
the principles of old time, unsatisfacto- 
ry heating methods—it is revolution- 
ary in design—the pioneer of its type. 


This heater will keep all of the open 
area of your building warm at all times 
—regardless of weather conditions, ex- 
posure or building construction. Satis- 
factory performance guaranteed. 


A Heater and Ventilator Combined 
The Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heater can 
also be used as a ventilator—it supplies fresh, 
pure air in practically any quantity desired. 


No bulky system of outside pipes or ducts is 
used in the Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heat- 
er—the building interior can be kept free and 
open and the cost of pipes and ducts saved. 


SEND FOR CATALOG E-5 


SKINNER BROS. MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. 


Main Office and Factory: 1474 South Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Office and Factory: 140 Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Boston, 445 Little Bidg. 
Cincinnati, 1050 Hulbert St. 
Oliver Schlemmer Co. 


New York, 1702 Flatiron Bidg. 








Buffalo, 702 Morgan Bidg. 


Pittsburgh, 8 Wood St. 
Pittsburgh Heating Co. 


Wash., D. C. 714 Evans Bidg. Phila., Pa., 1711 Sansom St. 
U. D. Seltzer Haynes Selling Co. 
Spokane, 409 First Ave. 
H. B. DeLong Co. Detroit, 308 Scherer Bidg. 








Chicago, 1708 Fisher Bidg. Cleveland, 612 Marshall Bidg. 
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Type WG 
Reflector of Grecian design. 
Outer edge of reflecting 
plane finished in old ivory 
and band in antique gold. 
Bowl of special white glass. 
200-300 watt size, price 
$28.00. 


Brascolite in less ornamen- 
tal, less expensive types are 
available, all possessing the 
Same efficiency character- 
istics. 
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is 
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AN ABUNDANCE OF 
WELL- DIFFUSED LIGHT 


Plenty of light is not always perfect light. Over-illumination is just as 
bad as under-illumination. Eye-strain is quite as likely to result from 
glare as from gloom. Both mean a lowering of efficiency as caylight fails. 


Daylight is the easiest light on the eyes because it is highly diffused. 
Brascolite, based on the scientific principle of diffusion plus reflection at 
the source of light, produces almost perfect artificial daylight—an abun- 
dance of clear, soft, white light, perfectly adapted to human sight without 
injury—the right light for every purpose. 

Study the condition of your lighting today. Write us for name of nearest 
Brascolite distributor and let him make a ‘‘foot candle’’ test for you. He 
can very likely save you money while giving you the scientifically correct 
light for your needs. 


Our Designing and Engineering Departments are at your service, without 
obligation, for special requirements. 
Copy of our new illustrated Catalog No. 10 will be gladly sent upon request. 


She FyWIin F. Guim COMPANY 


DESIGNERS-ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 
Lighting Equipment 
ST.LOUIS. US.A 
Formerly the St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co., and the 
Brascolite Company 
BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles 
Minneapolis New Orleans New York Omaha Philadelphia Seattle 
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Going to Build? —“See Widmer First” 















D E Ss I G N I N G —nnak Baginaete seers standardized and applied the most highly 
- approved shop methods to the building business. Every phase 
—architectural of your building program—from the initial designing to completion 
—structural and equipment of the building will be in the hands of this Master 
ENGINEERING | Ossszstion. 
—civil As a result you will save time, eliminate waste and save money. 
—mechanical Under Widmer methods only one moderate service charge is added 


lectrical to the net cost of the building and that cost is guaranteed. 


CONSTRUCTION Many pleased owners of Widmer Buildings will gladly testify to 


the economic soundness of Widmer Methods. Ask us to explain. 











ae types Ma _ soy wgiilaaa Building at Lower Cost.” It ex- 
QUIDMER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Architects—Engineers—Constructors 
506 Laclede Gas Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


the simplest principles of economics,” are 
recipes given for farmer-prosperity, accord; 
to Iron Age, which goes on to say of the 
“eat more wheat” campaign: 


The suggestion that all of the people of the 
United States be led to eat more bread is indeed 
in conformity with the law of supply and de. 
mand, but if more bread be consumed than js 
needful there is a direct invitation to profi 
in living which must be at the expense of the 
creation of capital goods. The chances are 
the townspeople are already eating all the bread 
they want, wherefore this suggestion is humoroys 
rather than serious. ... 


Curtailment of production is no more prae- 
ticable in the eyes of the Age: 


The proposal that the farmers should correct 
the evils from which they suffer by curtail 
their production is made in flat defiance of the 
economic principle that people live and prosper 
out of the goods that they produce, unless 
divert their attention to something else which 
probably is not what is intended. Otherwise this 
suggestion is equivalent to recommending that the 
American people should determine to live a 
self-contained existence, abandon their foreign 
trade, and become poor in goods and comforts, 
although all expressions in dollars might be 
written up enormously. 


The Age concludes: 


Other suggestions are that the farmers with- 
hold their surplus wheat, or that the Govern- 
ment buy it, neither of which would ameliorate 
the situation, as anybody experienced in markets 
well knows. Finally there has been the pro- 
posterous suggestion that the Government revert 
to the war policy of price-fixing. This would 
be a repudiation of the law of supply and de- 
mand that would be about as sensible as a denial 
of the law of gravitation. 


That there is no foundation for the pes- 
simism prevailing among the wheat-growers 
is the belief of Manufacturers Record, which 
decries also the valorization proposal: 


The proposition for the National Government 
to buy a hundred million bushels of wheat is 
even more absurd than was the proposition in 
1914 for the Government to buy several million 
bales of cotton. The Manufacturers Record vig- 
orously opposed that proposition when it was 
made in Congress and for the same reason it 
opposes the suggested purchase by the Govern- 
ment of wheat. The wheat farmer is learning 
some of the sad lessons which the cotton grower 
has learned many times in the past, but, so far 
as the country as a whole is concerned, there 
is another side to the case. Corn is selling 
at a high price—almost equal to wheat. The 
increase in the value of corn will many times 
offset the decrease in the selling price of wheat. 

... July 1 last year the average price of 
wheat was given as $1.026 per bushel and July ! 
of this year $.951. The difference in price only 
about seven cents a bushel is entirely too small 
to justify the rank pessimism of the wheat grow- 
ing sections of the country. 

This may be completely changed later on. 
Wheat -may advance and is more likely to ad- 
vance than it is to make any serious decline. 
Corn may decline from the high price and cotton 
may advance from the low price of the present. 
None of these figures can be counted upon as 0 
real scientific, statistical value, but they are mM 
dicative of conditions which prevail and they 
show that in all probability the value of the 
farm crops of this year will largely exceed the 
total of last year and last year’s exceeded y 
$2,000,000,000 the total for the preceding year. 

There is no foundation for the pessimism that 
prevails. It is largely a state of mind, and even 
though conditions are not wholly favorable for 
the farmers who are not as prosperous aS 
should be for the best interests of the country 
as well as for themselves, speaking from 4 
national point of view, there is no justification 
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e an extent with the incessant talk about the 
= ants of the wheat growers. 
f the 
of the 








In agreement that the case of the wheat 
ower is not altogether hopeless, is American 


Lumberman: 





indeed ile the present situation is unpleasant, both 

id de- Po glug growers and for the lumber dealers 

han is and other business men who are largely de- 

fligacy pendent upon their trade, it is by no means so | 
of the black as has been painted by over-zealous po- ! 
e that litical friends of the farmer and sensational 
bread newspaper writers. Two very important facts | 
norous have been overlooked in the wave of wheat price i 


hysteria that has been sweeping over the coun- 
try. In the first place, it should be remembered 
prac- that in no recent year has wheat represented 
more than 7 per cent of the total value of the 
crops and live stock marketed by the American 


eas naka cca 





4 
ConReRs farmer, leaving 93 per cent of his total revenue 
tang absolutely undisturbed by fluctuations in the : 
wath price of the bread cereal. In the next place, it is j 
cc: authoritatively stated that the grain farmers of 
® oo i the country will receive $500,000,000 more for 
ise this their crop in 1923 than they received last year, 


hse ; ee 
i i decl h f wheat. 
SB he oe We must have 
_ a long way from bankruptcy. - 3 fn 
mf Lumb ludes with a warning b d fi 99 
ht be Py lao ts: divecsity ‘as. cane and in etter the 1t in ormation 
this The Breeder’s Gazette joins with an apt 


observation that “America can never be made 
safe for the one-crop farmer :” 
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SAID A MANUFACTURER 


, with- ‘ evan ee 
;overn- The man who makes wheat his chief, if not a ee ea Bs 
eliorate only cash crop, whether in the wheat belt or [| =n in judgment are striking at the heart a 
narkets elsewhere, is a gambler. He is sure to lose much : ’ : a 
e pro- oftener and much more than he wins. Specialty of this organization,” he told his executives. 
_ revert farming, so far as any staple world-crop like Fas 
would wheat is concerned, is a highly hazardous sys- “We must eliminate guesswork. Get the facts; 
nd de- tem. When to the economic hazards involved in f ? 
. denial growing wheat there are added the inescapable and veri e t "4 ‘ i - 
hazards of drouth, hail and insects, it should be y them hrough the credit depart 
obvious to any thoughtful person that wheat- n ”? 
ie pes- farming, as commonly practiced in this country, ment of ’ good bank. 
rowers is foredoomed to be a fruitful cause of unrest, . : 
which dissatisfaction, political animosity and organized, It is a function of The Equitable’s credit de- 
crusading activity among those who follow it. ? 
ania America can never be made safe for the one- partment to gather business information for 
cca . crop farmer. He will always be in hot water— 
pre and in politics. His extremity will always be the commercial customers. Our officersare trained 
tion | political demagogue’s opportunity to be elected 
million to an office. Fundamentally the woes of the one- to inter 
oe crop farmer are the fuel and the flame of the peer facts and apply them sacha 
an farmer-labor party movement. specific problem of sales, or of production, or 
sovern- . . 
learning Political Move or Sound Scheme? of organization, 
“30 far Two Viewpoints of Consolidation . ; . 
te Hence, commercial depositors may without 
selling PROPOSED plans for consolidation of the : : sens 
the iieends continue to invite new. imeasure cost, complement their own credit facilities 
y times of the efficacy of suggested modifications of . . . . 
” wheat. the systems and the groups of lines now in with the organization and counsel of this 
yrice of service. An unfavorable view of consolida- 
| July | tion by government direction was projected company. 
ice fo by William G. Bierd, president of the Chi- 
- = cago & Alton Railroad Company, in an address 
it gro to members of the Kansas City Chamber of 
iter On. Commerce. After sketching the history of 
pea legislation affecting the railroads, Mr. Bierd "THE E UIT. 
decline. asserted that: a 
1 cotton 


A Having seen the government theory waning, TRI IS I , { OMP 
— but still fearing that they must give the people 
on as | something to satisfy their complaints, a new 


are m- school has sprung up, and Congress, fearing this OF NEW YORK 


nd they growing “bloc” movement, now tell ; W 
’ y s the people UPTOWN OFFICE COLONIAL OFFICE 
of the that the real solution is to consolidate the rail- 37 ALL STREET 

















. Ol Madison Ave. at 45th St. 222 Broadway 
at roads into a limited number of systems, and if 
ax done, they promise great economies. They prom- FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
ng ise fewer railroad presidents; they promise the CASK ES ? meee yr me 
ism short routi f e : ; 7] LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4 PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
) uting of freight; they promise the con- ; 
nd even solidati f : . , PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
on of terminals; they promise less passen- : 
able for ger trai is : MBXICo Ciry: 48 Calle de Capuchinas CHICAGO: 29 South LaSalle St. 
Nn service between common centers: they : i i 
as they petthioe ted ‘wee > Une SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
sunt : uced soliciting forces; they promise 
<a Ps ocemer or unified ticket agencies. This is 
‘fication the remedy they now offer the people. 
ils to s0 te this IS no more the solution of the rail- 
L road question than either of the others mentioned. 
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Gathering in the Fruit 


The fruits of business success never ripen and fall 
of themselves. Immutable laws control them. 


The fruits of nature are the natural results of soil, 
sun and rain in right proportions. 


Profits, the fruits of successful business, are the 
natural results of Knowledge, Management and 


Organization. 


Perfect fruits are no surer under the laws of nature 
than are profits under the laws of business. 


Knowledge is the elimination of guess work—the 
heat and the light of the sun. 


Management is a science, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which change no more than the funda- 


edge. 


AUDITS 





CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
sT. Louis 
KANGAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 


mental principle of soil or rain. 


Organization is the machine, utilized and con- 
trolled by Management, to produce profit. Like 
nature it functions only when directed by Knowl- 


The Fruits of business success are being picked 
today by managers who know—whose methods 
are founded on the fundamental principles of 
Knowledge, Management, and Organization—as 
immutable as the laws of nature. 
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BUSINESS STUDIES 


A number of pamphiets are available for distribution by the Chamber of Commerce of the 1 
One copy of each will be 


below a list of some of the booklets. 
cost of printing will be placed on additional copies. 


Our World Trade—January to June, 1922. 

Free Zones—What They Are and How They 
American Trade. 

international Credits—Referendum No. 1, issued by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce on the application of 
the Ter Meulen Plan. 

The Railroad Situation—Statement of Secretary of 
merce before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Overhead Expenses—A Treatise on How to Distribute Them 
in Good and Bad Times. 


Will Benefit 


Com- 


Depreciation—A Treatment on Depreciation and Production. 
Why a Merchant Marine—Reasons why privately owned mer- 
chant marine is a national necessity. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON 


nited States 


sent free on request. A nominal charge 


Commercial Arbitration—Statement of the field of arbitra- 
tion and draft of plan 

Perpetual Inventory or Stores Control—-How to keep invest- 
ment in materials and supplies down to the minimum 


consistent with efficient operation. 


National Obligation to Veterans—The costs of war borne 
by the States and the government 

Treaty fRatification—Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs regarding ratification of the several treaties of 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 


Merchandise Turnover and Stock Control—Knowing what is 
Study by 


taking place, while it is taking place 
Distribution Department 
Analysis of the Senate 


with estimate of cost. 


Bonus Bill—Outline 


amounting to the 


There is given 


Domestic 


of provisions 
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This will be, if carried out to a conclusion, just 
as great a failure as the other suggestions or 
methods. 

The Transportation Act gave additional power 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
today it has the power to control and direct 
every one of these promised issues. . . , 

. . . this movement if it becomes law is only 
the first step toward complete government con- 
trol and then government ownership. The plan 
is a thorough and complete political movement 
The labor organizations will be satisfied wig 
nothing short of government ownership. 
are pledged to that theory. They have beep 
winning over many others, because they hold out 
that golden promise, and say: “See what we 
have forced to be done for us! This is the power 
of our political numbers. Congressmen and leg- 
islators fear us, therefore you join us; make our 
organization complete and add your great num- 
bers to ours, and the political victory is won;” 
and all of this revolves around the one common 
center—the American railroads. 


An Opposite View 


N altogether opposite view is taken by Alex. 

ander W. Smith, special counsel, United 
States Railroad Administration, who, writi 
for Shipper and Carrier, says that “an argu 
ment for government ownership and complete 
control through government operation . . . is, 
in the abstract, unanswerable,” but that “the 
difficulties of the practical operation of such 
a tremendous enterprise so far exceed the 
ordinary functions of government that the 
machinery for such a performance has not yet 
been devised, and experts on the subject con- 
cur in the opinion that it cannot be success 
fully devised.” 

An answer to the riddle of government 
control and private ownership and operation, 
he believes, can be found in consolidation, and 
it remains to work out a plan whereby this 
can be brought about without invoking the 
power of eminent domain; that is, by making 
the change attractive to the owners of these 
properties. 

This might be done, Mr. Smith believes, 
in this way: 

. the Government should hold out, as an 
inducement to the consolidations now deemed ab- 
solutely essential to continued private ownership 
and operation of the carriers, a guarantee of a net 
return, the minimum of which should not bk 
below the average rate of interest the Government 
pays on its own obligations. 

If the alternative is government ownership 
this is the amount the Government would mét 
only have to guarantee, but to pay as interest 
on-the bonds it would have to issue to pay for 
the railroads, and in addition assume all risk of 
operation. On the other hand, there should be 
a restriction on the net revenues that should be on 
a level of average rates of interest paid on private 
obligations. The excess, if any, over and 
the maximum thus allowed should be equally 
divided between the Government and the own 
ers of the properties. 

The hope of realizing earnings in excess of the 
maximum would inspire that individual genits 
for organization that is the secret of the great 
achievements of railroad building and operation 
in the past, and insure that competition in set 
vice that the public expects, and enjoys 
more zest than formerly after suffering its Joss 
during federal control. 

The amounts realized by the Government from 
this excess should be placed in a revolving 
that should be used under government 0 
to meet the liabilities that might arise in lea 
years under the minimum guarantee, and at 
other times, be employed in the way of loans @ 
carriers for the purpose of improving theif plants 
and equipment. 


Furthermore: 


In view of the great financial interest 0 
vested in the United States, the right of taxatie® 
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the states should be limited to ad valorem 
Jevies at the same rates and valuations employed 
in taxing all real property in the respective states, 
the basis of such valuations to be certified to 
each state by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in equitable apportionment of the total 
valuation of the respective systems. No other 
taxes, either state or federal, should be exacted 
or permitted. Being federal corporations no 
state regulation should be allowed except for 
Jocal police and sanitary regulations permitted 
under the Federal Constitution. 


The writer finally concludes with the state- 
ment that: 


In view of the magnitude of the problem thus 
outlined, the President should be authorized to 
mt the Government under the plans ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in perfecting the consolidations themselves. In 
overseeing the subsequent activities of these con- 
solidations . . . the President would necessarily 
have to be authorized to perform these intricate 
functions through agencies of his own choosing, 
just as during the war he actually operated the 
railroads of the country through his personal 
representative known as the Director General of 
Railroads. This suggests the further thought 
that the revolving fund now in existence in con- 
nection with the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration might very well be continued and applied 
to the purposes hereinbefore outlined with re- 
spect to consolidation of these lines and a guar- 
antee of their revenues. 


Famous Circus Man 
Promotes Florida Fair 


N THESE days of national and interna- 

national fairs and expositions it is inter- 
esting to read that a noted showman, John 
Ringling, has turned his talents for publicity 
towards a Florida mid-winter fair. According 
to Manufacturers Record: 


John Ringling, who is developing his Sarasota 
Bay front property at Sarasota, Fla., is one of 
the charter members of the Sarasota County Fair 
Association. He suggests that the Fair Associa- 
tion make its initial opening in New York City 
at Madison Square Garden, owned by the Ring- 
lings, and then remove the exhibits back to 
Sarasota for the annual fair, and to other fairs 
in the state. 

In the opinion of Mr. Ringling, an exposition 
of Florida’s products in mid-winter in New 
York City when the city is filled with visitors 
just after the holidays, would be a great at- 
traction. Florida, in the event of such an under- 
taking, would receive wide publicity because those 
visiting the show in New York would have 
brought home to them that Florida is a land of 
sunshine, flowers and other good things at a 
time when their land is frozen up and they are 
slushing around in snow and ice. 


Ice Cream Merchants on Job 
In Winter, Too, Says Editor 


AN. ENGLISH periodical asks, “Where do 
_ Wee cream merchants go in the winter- 
time?” The answer is suggested by the Jn- 
ternational Confectioner with the offer of 
pertinent testimony that: 


Over here we are doing a great deal toward 
teaching the public that ice cream is as good a 
food in winter as in summer. Campaigns of 
education are beginning to bear results in greater 
winter sales of frozen sweets. But here, too, is 

average retailer slow to take advantage of his 
opportunity. People eat ice cream all winter 
in hotels and restaurants; it is one of the most 
popular desserts. They will buy it to be served 
at home if its purchase can be made easy and 
economical. The educational campaigns through- 
out the summer months should be to make the 
people accept ice cream as a staple article of food. 
They love it and will eat it at all times if eating 
it in winter can be made popular by advertising. 
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Paris ’round the corner 


RADIOGRAMS 


Give American Business 





World Advantage! 


N AMERICAN can buy in Japan and 
sell in France—and know at any mo- 
ment where his goods and ships are—what 
is happening in the markets abroad—who 
is buying—what is selling. Radiograms go 
DIRECT to England, to France, to Norway, 
Germany and Honolulu. Swiftly —accur- 
ately—without censorship. Then on to 
every other corner of the world. Or out 
to ships at sea. No other nation is so 
closely linked with all the world for quick 


communication. 


a How to send a Radiogram: In New York, 
wipe San Francisco or Washington, phone for an 
IRFIE® RCA messenger. In other cities, use the nearest 
Postal Telegraph office to send a Radiogram to 
Send To-Day Europe. Use the nearest Western Union office 
for for Radiograms to Japan and Hawaii. To any 
Radiogram country—and to passengers on ships at sea—be 
Rate Sheet sure to mark every message 


ViaRCA 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
NEW YORK CITY 





en SNE F555 ons waeavededatowndabe Broad 5100 033 Broadway ............ i tees ow ba Ashland 7314 
NN Ore Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway .............. ins oa Columbus 4311 
Bie ees WOO. 6c. 5 ci nceskadcdzenen Franklin 2675 51 East 42nd Street.................. Murray Hill 4996 


SAN FRANCISCO, 300 California Street, Douglas 3030 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 


ES Ee ere 10 So. La Salle St. PHILADELPHIA............. . The Bourse 
il ss as onn.e 4G. ean a 60 Congress Street 4 FS ae eee 1599 St. Clair Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS............. Carondelet Building SE 34. nnscasvactabetuceds Maritime Building 
i ER <n ckcndeceees wed Gay & Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas........ Realty Building 
PE es Wisc cs cteccinsdne 220 Brewer Street HONOLULU, T.H.............. 923 Fort Street 
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Some Recent Federal Trade Cases 


“*The ideal reference bock’’ NA AINTENANCE of resale price policies selling securities and in their advertisement 
4 through cooperative means is an out- prominently displays its corporate name and 
standing charge among the complaints issued also uses the word “Federal” with other words, 
recently by the Federal Trade Commission. Further allegations are that the concern offers 


C R O W E 2 L : S Cited in the complaints are a hosiery company for sale mortgage bonds made and printed 


of Milwaukee, and a manufacturer of collars in size, design, color and other characteristics 


€ 






































DICTIONARY and a shirtmaker, both of New York. The closely simulating bonds of the United States 
employment of standard resale prices through Government, with the words “United States” 
‘ the active cooperation of dealers and agents, and “Federal” conspicuously displayed and 
OF BUSINESS holds the commission, tends to obstruct free with the real and actual undertaking of the 
and natural competition in the sale of products _ bonds printed in small and inconspicuous type, 
AND FINANCE affected by specified, uniform resale prices. Practices of the sort outlined, the commis. 
Characteristic of the practices described in sion maintains, have the tendency to mislead 
the charges are the and deceive b 
“Without doubt the most complete and | 2¢tsalleged against the into the belief that 
hensive work of its kind that has shirtmaking concern. the bonds are bonds 
ee ee oO ee That concern, asserts Some subjects considered by cases of the United States 
yet been offered to the business man. | j). commission, has and complaints described in this article Government, or are 
Its presence in every executive office will invited, solicited and are: bonds made and js. 
save much delay and possible error or | received reports from Blanket Hosi sued under its super- 
loss. A worthwhile investment for every | its customers as to the Beak . - ae vision and sponsored 
business man.”’—Current Affairs, Boston | competitors of those Gallons est Dateke and by it, and therefore 
Chamber of Commerce. customers who have shirts varnishes cause many persons 
failed to observe the Dress-patterns Pens “ buy and invest in 
concern’s resale prices. Glue Printing the mortgage bonds 
ape See Puee In further defini- sold by the Detroit 
Cloth . . .. ~- $3.00 tion of its position concern in preference 
with regard to resale to securities sold by 
Thumb Indexed. . 3.50 prices, the commission has issued an its competitors who do not make use of 
order against several dress-pattern companies, misleading advertisements. 
all of New York, in which they are prohibited ante 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. | irom— [ME GIVING of sums of money or grt 
Selling the patterns manufactured by them or ties for the purpose of inducing purchases 


New York City any of them, for resale to the public upon any — sold by the P gy se: constitutes 
contract, agreement or understanding that the UMlair competition, contends the COMMUsSIOG 
distributor shall maintain the resale price fixed in complaints filed against a New York manw- 
by the maker and/or that such distributors shall facturer of glue and similar products, and a 
not deal in patterns produced by any other maker St. Louis company dealing in insecticides, dis- 
than the respondents or any of them. infectants and sanitary appliances. Gratuities 
: , from the glue company, it is alleged, are given 
The concerns named in the order are either = yithout bo thee arr or Se of te 
affiliated through consolidation or by joint ployers of those accepting them, and are ut 
stock ownership, and control approximately fair to competitors who do not Use. aa 
40 per cent of the dress-pattern industry, jn ethods to obtain business. 
according to the commission. : Various departments, boards and adminis 
’ ‘ : ; trative offices of state, county and municipd 
ies Seceataes tae cme se + Mam —— nan git the ory: rey 
- s : included among the customers of the st. 
has been ordered to discontinue the marking company. The commission reports that the 
of pen points in any manner that might lead company in soliciting business offers and @i 
of a. ing tg eo a at 4 the general public to believe that the points saneiiaini or seminars: to public officials is 
listed below and many others of our V-“~@) so marked are composéd of 14K gold when 4q + 3 b Mae hei ‘ 
line of 12,000 articles—all of high qual- K~ 2 : uty it is to buy supplies for their depart 
ity and at low prices. if not, WRITE the pens are in fact made of other material. jp ents with the purpose of influencing them 
FOR CATALOG W-23 on your letterhead. Ne 33 The commission reports a finding that the {5 buy the company’s products. A further 
ee) concern manufactured and sold pens com- charge is that the amount spent by the com 


Paper Clips Nail Pullers posed of metal other than gold, but fin- f : in eel . is added 

BR Band Seal Pr : = ’ pany for premiums in whole or in part 1s : 

oo pate Beals Fy Brushes ; ished to resemble gold in color and appearance ‘to its cost of doing business, which is ult 
Pons & Pencils gy SPR which were inscribed or stamped with the mately paid out of public funds to the prejit 
Filing Cabinets Scales & Trucks words “Premo 141 Warranted.” That method dice of the public interests concerned. 


ee ee & Saaens Caeey of marking, the commission declares, is mis- 


leading to purchasers and unfair to competitors [Is A FURTHER effort to correct the prac 
Monograms Cust Sstenes who truthfully designate the material of which tice of misbranding products offered for 
Metal Stone a their products are manufactured. sale to the trade and public, the commissid 
CE Handles ‘ Palle Re} . eae a has directed complaints and orders to se 
i. dds: Glee teen y HE USE of the words “United States” in manufacturers of paints, varnishes and r 
IAN connection with products not made for products, with their places of business im # 
Betes Pins or under the supervision of the United States near New York. One concern is said to have 
Cotter Pine es ormings Government is again condemned by the com- manufactured and sold a product not com 
Furniture Nails Bex Machinery mission in a ruling in connection with the posed wholly of genuine shellac gum dissolve 
a advertisement and sale of paints and varnishes in alcohol under the labels and brands 4f 
which were labeled with words including ‘White Shellac” and “Orange Shellac” witha 
“United States” or “U. S.” and accompanied indicating in any way whatever on such Dram 
by a picture of the figure known as “Uncle and labels that the product con 
Sam,” a figure popularly identified with the ingredient other than genuine shellac g@ 
United States. A suitable prohibitory order Another company is charged with marked 
has been issued to the concerns cited in the a varnish composed of from 60 to 80 pere 
complaint. shellac gum, and from 40 to 20 per 
Anothe; citation in the same direction has substitutes for shellac gum, cut in 
been issued by the commission to a bond This product, the commission says, is 
and mortgage company of Detroit. According and advertised as “White Shellac” and — 
to the complaint the concern is engaged in ange Shellac” without indicating that the! 
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es! They're Leaping Into the Limelight 





















































sement 
ne ae These Standardized Buildings of Steel, for every pur- ; 
1 offers pose, in every industry, are solving the building problem. 
printed 
‘a AKING buildings “to order” is another 
States” time-honored custom rapidly being sup- 
- re £e planted by more economical methods. Costly 
1s tye _ —__ a delays, uncertain prices and big investments in 
ommis- eet 7. buildings have no place in modern business. 
buys Standard buildings that meet any require- 
ef that ment—that are made in the shop, shipped a 
= from stock and up before you know it—have = 
or are Garages solved the building problem and eliminated Factory Buildings 
dj inties. Machine shops, forge shops, foun- 
supe eke rset on lll Er in? : fgg mt a = 
yonsored ses, of repair service shops at Just as serviceable and satisfactory as the whaseves your Sneek chan 
herefore lowest cost with Blaw-Knox old” way, yet these Blaw-Knox Standard actly ils the ba Ber Siew 
feta Standard Buildings. Structures are the Kings Standerd Buildings and 
ank the difference. 
> bonds ~ e . 
Detroit Lowest-Cost Permanent Buildings EES 
, OSPR ee 
7 — see how you save — peta 
use of Made in the shop by machinery, first : et 
cost is unusually low. Quick delivery 
; (shipped from stock) you get immedi- 
ir gratul- " . : < 
vurchases ate use. Speedy erection with com- 
nstitutes mon labor—here you save some more. 
nmission Rustproof and leakproof, maintenance 
rk manu- cost is low. Economically expanded 
$s, and a Repair Shops or subdivided. Varied sizes, limitless 
ides, dis- Machine shops, repair shops, combinations, to meet any need. Bunk Houses 
sratulties foundries and other factory bui!d- ; House men as well as machinery 
are given ings easily and quickly erected Copper-bearing steel, completely gal- in these standard steel structures. 
. yand quickly pp g steel, completely ¢ ; 
_ the ef the Blaw-Knox way. You can vanized, is used in Blaw-Knox Stand- They're leak ae a eon 
ee oo nrd Buildings. Patented construction pa oe 
makes leakproof roof and sides and 
adminis unusual strength and rigidity. Water- 
municipal tight skylights are another Blaw-Knox 
og feature. 
that the Before you build get prices and 
and gives plans AND the Blaw-Knox 
als whose Standard Building Book 
ne 
si 
A further 
the com- 
t is added > yao Voting Booths 
h is ulti The smaller types ot Blaw-Knox 
eo Handy houses for storing tools, e Blaw -Knox Company anes tr agg ve — 
rned. ouse engines or pumps, orto be or voting booths. Portabili 
used for we hom penta = —— TA ee a feature here. These sraaller 
the prac: from weather. They cost less the Pittsburgh, Pa. structures can be moved at will. 
ffered for Blaw-Knox way and last for years — — 5 etalon, Die, Their cost is low and they last 
ommission and years. Chicago Baltimore Birmingham for years and years. 
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nish is not wholly composed of pure 
gum. A third concern is cited under a 
of selling to jobbers. dealers and the 
a product composed of a small percentage of | 
pure shellac gum and, in some cases, no 

gum whatever, labeled and branded as “Reg 
Devil Shellac” and “Victory White Shellac,” 
representing on the labels and containers tha 
the contents are guaranteed to be pure shellac 
dissolved in denatured alcohol, with no jp. 
formation that the product contained any gum 
other than pure shellac gum. 


ISREPRESENTATION in the exploita. 

4" tion of school books and encyclopedias 
is charged against a Philadelphia concer, 
The commission alleges that the concem’s | 
agents and salesmen represented to various | 
prospective purchasers that they might obtain | 
a “cumulative loose-leaf annual service” and | 
an encyclopedia for the price of the service . 
alone when, it is asserted, the price quoted 
for the service covered the entire expense of 
both service and encyclopedia. That sort of 
misrepresentation, the commission believes, js | 
unfair to competitors who do not resort to 
such methods to obtain customers. 
i 


‘THE USE of a trade name which had been 


refused under the terms of purchase of a 
number of trade marks from another com- 
pany is the basis of a complaint issued against { 


a Philadelphia corporation. The concern cited 
in the complaint sells blankets, steamer rugs 
and similar articles, and it is said by the 
commission to have purchased trade marks , 
that had been used by another company to 
designate certain blankets, but was refused 
the right to use the selling company’s trade f 
name in the advertisement and sale of blan- 
kets. The commission charges that notwith- 
standing the alleged refusal the purchasing 
company used the other company’s trade 
name, thereby trading on the selling company’s 
past reputation, and that the use of the name 
misled and deceived the trade and general 
public into the belief that the selling com- 
pany was still in existence, when in fact it 
had ceased to exist as a business organization. 


— “np & - wet eee ee he Oe 








Sy ASSOCIATION of printers with head- 
— quarters in Chicago and with members 


. —— ~~ _ | throughout the country has been ordered to 
‘ RICHMOND STRAIGHT ( discontinue certain practices which the com- 
mission contends tend to establish a standard 

— CIGARETTES T_T scale of prices for members and non-members 
in the trade. According to the commission's 
findings, the members of the association direct 
and control more than 50 per cent of all 
the commercial printing in the United States. 
The commission’s investigation developed the 


: fact, it says, that the association installed im 
Who are our 1 18,000 Subscribers ? the " shabieenaats of employing printers a 
They are executives in 69,854 Corporations* standard cost-finding system, and also dis 
In these corporations the magazine is being read by the following major executives: tributed to its members and others a loose 
Foveidomts. ston tnapasttetteseeeeceeeeeeerececees .29,897 leaf book known as the “Standard Guide.” ; 
Seema Reape ane Ancrthe 13/543 This guide, the findings assert, is com 
Secretaries.........++.sseserseeeeeeeeeeeeseesees 13,068 in accordance with the average cost of 4 
Gleeter, Ginisss of BenelicCampisctinn, Geacsl “" composite cost statement obtained from met 
oa Superintendents and Engineers......... 5,108 bers who furnish monthly reports to the asso- 
Seas Maas tina -Pahaine Ac, ciation. Also, that the form upon which the 
DN Ss cna ads yeciandacekvancsacscees 7,286 reports are presented is used by members 
SUMEMMURIIIR. <==. <.<04...<<p+0-000+-20-- 950 who follow the rules and regulations of the | tt 
TST RG eee a 8,712 association in the use of its cost-finding Sy* he 
=> tem; that the price-list committee of the 
All other Subscriptions..................... nas eee association compiles the guide; that H 
If this audience represents a market for your products, we shall bn shat te give you printers using the standard cost-finding ae fe 
complete advertising details" ~ and the standard guide adopted the prices 
unmistakably set forth in the loose-leaf sheets gr 


The NATION’S BUSINESS provided by the association, all of them would br 
Washington, D. C. reach the same price for the same character of — 
printing; that the use of the “S 
Guide” and its revisions is urged upon 
members and others by advertising, by lettet 
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* Figures based on a complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities 
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ches, and by representatives of the 
Secon who are sent all over the United 
States to show the members and the pur- 
chasers of the guide how to use it; and that 
all non-members using the “Standard Guide 
would be likely to reach the same price as 


embers. ef en 
The commission’s order specifically prohibits 


the association from: 


Conducting its system of education in princi- 
and methods of cost accounting in such 
way as to suggest any uniform percentage to 
be included in selling price as profit or otherwise 
by members or others using such system of cost 
accounting. 4 

Requiring or receiving from members and 
others using respondents’ uniform cost accounting 
system, identified and itemized statements of 
production costs for the purpose of calculating 
average, normal or standard costs of production 
and from publishing them to members of the 
trade generally as a “Standard Price List” or 
“Standard Guide” or association cost or price 
list under any other name. 

Compiling and publishing for use by members 
and others in the same trade, average, normal 
or standard production costs with instructions 
or suggestions for the translation of such stand- 
ard costs into selling prices under the name of 
“Standard Price List” or “Standard Guide” or 
any other name. 

A discussion of the principles involved in 
this case will be found on the editorial page. 





Commercial Secretaries to Meet 


HE ninth annual convention of the Na- 

tional Association of Commercial Organi- 
zation Secretaries will be held at Cincinnati, 
October 29, 30 and 31, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Gibson. 

The main subjects for discussion include: 
Chamber of Commerce membership building; 
keeping members effectively at work; the sec- 
retary’s day’s work and how to organize it; 
information—how to get it, how to keep it, 
how to use it; factors in new industrial de- 
velopment and a program for established in- 
dustries; budgets, collections, expenditures, 
delinquents; city planning and zoning; how to 
secure and hold cooperation of civic and 
luncheon clubs; agriculture—tying agriculture 
with industry—a business-building program 
and the business man’s viewpoint; a practical 
result-getting agricultural program and the 
farmer’s viewpoint. 

Group meetings are announced for the first 
two days, and comprehend a wide range of 
subjects which should be of interest to men in 
commercial organization work. A compli- 
mentary entertainment is to be arranged for 
Monday night, October 29, by the hotel 
management. 

Reservations for the convention may be 
made through Jos. F. Leopold, who is the 
secretary-treasurer of the national association 
and who may be addressed in care of the 


Towa State Chamber of Commerce, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Relief for the German Farmer 


The German farmer has not been happy in 
these recent years. Among his other burdens 
he has had an obligation to sell to the gov- 
ernment, at its prices, a portion of his grain. 

© was a member of an exploited class. 

In June the German government trans- 
ferred the burden to itself, to the farmers’ 
“aa relief. It undertook to hold a stock of 

read grains to use in helping out the poorer 
Classes in the period of bread shortage in 
Germany. One statistical estimate places the 
number of Germans who will be entitled to a 
bread subsidy at 10,000,000. 





Pressed Steel Saves | 
“nate bi 78 / 


= K of it—over 82% saving in dead weight 
material was produced for the Gilbert and 
Barker Manufacturing Company on the pump 
dome and door pictured here. The cast dome 
and door weighs 78 pounds —the pressed steel 
dome and door weighs 13.25 pounds. Besides, the 
following additional advantages were gained: 


1. Greater uniformity of parts 
2. Elimination of breakage 


3. Increased strength 
Can You Afford to Overlook “Pressed Steel”? 


The eight hour day in the steel mills is going to 
make it imperative that iron and steel materials 
be conserved — that excess weight be eliminated 
from many iron and steel parts. “Pressing it from 
steel instead” points the way to you if you are 
now using any cast parts. Send us a sample or 
blue print of any cast part—it will cost you noth- 
ing to find out whether pressed steel will make 
























a saving for you. 
THE YOUNGSTOWN ia Oficesand 
PRESSED STEEL CO. warren, Ohio 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK —50 E. 42nd St. PHILADELPHIA — Finance Building 
CHICAGO—McCormick Building DETROIT—1213 Ford Bidg. 


“Press it from 


Steel Instead’? 






Cast dome and door 
Weight 78 pounds 


Pressed Steel Dome 
and Door 
Weight 13% Pounds 
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Log of Organized Business 


[N ACCORDANCE with the proposal for stores on the first floor, with a lobby, offices, 
the authorization of a commission to study and a restaurant. Provision is to be made for 
conditions affecting the production and sale of | committee rooms, which could also be utilized 
wheat, made by Julius H. Barnes, president of for private dining-rooms. A_ large dining. 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United room would be provided, and also another 
States, to the national wheat conference in  dining-room in which civic clubs could: hold 
Chicago, a joint committee on wheat research meetings and luncheons. Bowling alleys and 
of the Wheat Council of the United States and _billiard-rooms are included in the plans. Qne 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United entire floor will -be used for an auditorium 
States has been appointed and is now pro- with a seating capacity of 2,500. 
ceeding to an examination of its problem. The desirability of providing office space 
Included in the membership of the joint for lawyers, doctors, dentists and other pro. 
committee are: Sydney Anderson, of Lanes- fessional men inclined some members of the 
boro, Minnesota; W. I. Drummond, chairman building committee to believe that provision 
of the board of directors, International Farm should be made for continuing the building 
Congress, Kansas City; C. E. Bradfute, presi- beyond the height of the three stories as fixed 


dent of the American Farm Bureau Federa- jin one suggestion. 
$46,917 LOST EVERY HOUR! tion, Chicago; S. J. Lowell, master of the Na- 











A $780 fire loss every minute—$411,000,000 in the | tional Grange, Fredonia, New York; H. D. Arizona’s Industrial Congress 
_ year! a sea of nay ap re Irwin, vice-president of the Barnes-Irwin RIZONA has organized an industrial con- 
7 er, and sometimes human lite, 18 40s0"™#'Y | Company, Philadelphia; George O. Jewett, gress for the mutual benefit and develop. 
MUTOCALL Combination Fire Alarm and | general manager, American Wheat Growers, ment of all of her commercial and industrial 
Watchman’s Supervisory Service is the last word in | Associated, Minneapolis; A. J. Brosseau, presi- resources. The congress includes six chief di- 
rotection. Approved by Underwriters—Accepted | dent, Mack Trucks, Inc., New York. visions—agriculture, mining, livestock, busi- 
y local supervising authorities. Reasonable in price, At its first meeting the committee authorized ness and finance, public utilities, and the pro- 
Thoroughly dependable. Let us explainit to you. | the following statement: fessions. Each division has three directors 


The Autocall Co., 233 Penn. Ave., Shelby, O A careful examination of the evidence submitted in the governing body, and each pays the same 


to the committee by its statisticians and brought proportion of the operating expense. Three 
to the initial meeting by the members does not directors at large are also elected. 
bear out the estimates of huge overproduction Membership in the six groups _ includes 


that have been so frequently made. While the members of the organizations which form the 
Pagin Paging Service occasion for proceeding cautiously in the matter group. To illustrate, the Arizona Farm Bu- 


Industri for Finns Fire Alarm Service | ° seeding for future production is clear, the com-  reay Federation constitutes the division of 
mittee is of the opinion that many reports of sur- 


Watchmens Supervisory plus quantities of wheat have been exaggerated. agriculture; the state bankers and merchants 


Service It is not unreasonable to assume that this has associations constitute the business and 
oo 


. financial group. 
ted depressing effect upon the market. : 
yatt ye e eodeiRgite The first work of the congress was its 


The committee meets again on Septem- campaign in behalf of Arizona products, with 
ber 24 to examine material gathered from a_ the slogan “Use Arizona Products.” By the 
wide range of sources and bearing both upon end of the first year of the campaign, cream- 
markets for the present crop and preparations  erjes reported 50 per cent gains in sales, 
which should be made for the new wheat year. jymber mills were operating at capacity, 


Farm Land Interests Macon brick and plaster companies were producing 
in greater quantities, and more flour was con- 

( EORGIA'S farm problem will be solved sumed throughout the state. 
if the Macon Chamber of Commerce has Through representations of the congress, 
its way. The chamber wants the people of mining interests guaranteed a bank loan of 
the state to lend their hands in the cultivation $20,000 for improving the methods of com- 
of 30,000,000 acres of available farm land modity distribution, together with devising 

















within a radius of 60 miles of Macon. means for stabilizing markets and providing 
Poorly = pom and erected To that purpose the chamber has devised more efficient production. In the direction of 
fen dhagh i bs bes 0 for a plan to include newspaper advertising that phase of the work the congress has given 
cents a day—in a year’s time throughout the rural districts of Ohio, Indi- its support to cooperative marketing associa- 
it will amount into many ; ana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, tions. Mining companies, railroad companies 
dollars. Combined with the 2x Iowa, and the Dakotas; cooperative arrange- and business houses have been outstanding 
reduced life of the system ments with real estate boards and committees contributors to the success of the “Use Ar: 
caused by numerous repairs, in towns ‘hroughout the region; a photographic zona Products” campaign. 
> loss ap | co poor gipins exhibit with explanatory data showing the Other activities of the congress include the 
wast on oe yey a oe rural progress, resources and possibilities of assistance given to organizations seeking rail- 
We have had years of expe- developing the region, and the early comple- road rate readjustments, consideration of 
rience in power plant piping tion of soil surveys and the publication of projects for the development of the Colorado 
and will be glad to work with your consult- soil maps with chemical analyses. river, and study to secure preservation of the 
ing engineer. NATIONAL installations Inquiries from farmers interested in the state highway system and to advertise the 
have a reputation for endurance and effi- chamber’s plan of cultivation would receive state for colonization. Reduction of taxes is 
ciency that exceed, in many instances, orig- letters and personal solicitation in behalf of an important problem before the congress. 
“a ee Ee oe the regional development. Political partisanship is excluded from the 
Send for our catalog “Dimensions ror Piping Scranton Trade Board Builds work of the congress, but it uses its influence 
Equipment.” It should be in the hands of a ; to inform the people of the facts regarding 
every one who has to do with power piping. CRANTON has obtained a site for her state policies and declares for sound bust 
National Valve & Manufac Co, new board of trade building at a price of | ness methods in state, county and municipal 
turing $100,000. The lot is 90 feet by 160 feet in affairs. 
a a ee dimensions, and has contact with two good The membership includes organizations, 
Chi New York | Philadelphia business streets. A committee is now con- firms, and individual members. A budget is 
Cleveland Indianapolis Atlanta sidering plans for the structure, which is to made up at the first of each year to cover i 
house the board of trade and a number of full the operating expenses of the congress. 
civic organizations. This budget is equally divided among the sit 


Preliminary plans for the building, says the main divisions of the congress, and the oF 
Board of Trade Journal, provide for several ganization members are expected to aise 
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To Executives 


of Corporations— 


[N a comparatively short time your magazine has attained a 
strong position in the publishing field. It is today reaching 
an audience of over 118,000 business executives, men who are 
in charge of the larger business organizations of the country. 


Already many advertisers and advertising agents recognize 
The NATION’S BUSINESS as an unusually direct way of 
placing their sales messages strongly before a great buying 
audience. 


We are proud of the fine character of every announce- 
ment in the magazine. We believe these advertising pages 
are typical of the best appearing in any publication. 


If your own corporation sells in the business market you 
should consider The NATION’S BUSINESS. Ask your adver- 
tising manager to apply the same tests to it that he applies to 
the other publications you are using. Compare its rate with 
theirs. Compare the market reached with any you are reach- 
ing. Compare the character of the audience and its buying 
power. Compare its directness to the market and the economy 
represented. 


A request will bring complete information to you or your 
advertising department or your advertising agent. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
WASHINGTON 
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Pill it arrive safely ? 


R*® KS of transportation—accident, 
theft, breakage — endanger 
every Parcel Post shipment you 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 








In consideration of the premium hereinafter 
named. and other conditions stipulated in 
the policy from which this cer- 
tificate has been detached, here- 


tained in the package or de- 
scribed i “ 


against loss or damage, including 
theft, pilferage and Senthegn tn vided 
in the poli Loss, if any, pay to As 
sured n: in the above mentioned policy. 




















make. Insure against loss from lost 


shipments. 


A coupon from a North America 
Coupon Book wrapped in your pack- 
age insures it. The stub entry is your 
shipping record. Claims settled 


promptly. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 






MAKING 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 


SHIPPING 


224442 SSS =] = 2 SOS 42S 4 SSS SESEEESR 24 EEERE EE EE SESS EEE EEBESEEES 


Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Dept. N-10 


SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 

















‘ Ly NEES OLE EDO LER ED ETD LEO RE A OH OE ET 
Pin this cou- EEA ER RE ace ne Se ne a ee ee 
to REE ETE Se Se a ae eae REE RS ESE eee oe oe ea Sane ae 
*letterbead ~ Wants Information an pal Post Insurance 
Corporate Arranged for established, successful enter- 
prises, to provide permanent capital for 
e * 
EXPANSION. 
Financing a HIGH-INTEREST RATE 
SSUES. 







Wm. A. White & Sons 


Established 1868 


46 Cedar Street 
New York City 





REFUNDING MATURING ISSUES. 
FUNDING FLOATING DEBT. 
ADDITIONAL WORKING CAPITAL. 


The scope of our Corporate Financing Service 
includes careful analyses of the operations and 
financial requirements of each enterprise; the 
preparation of plans for financing and the 
negotiating with the appropiate banking source 
best equipped to promptly accomplish the 
underwriting required. 


Our service is rendered for a reasonable charge, 
previously agreed upon, and to be paid only in 
the event of the consummation of the sale. 


PROPER PRESENTATION TO THE RIGHT 
BANKING SOURCE IS OF PARAMOUNT 
IMPORTANCE. 
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their proportion of the budget. Firm mem. 
bers are requested to pay such amounts as 
seem reasonable for the benefits which 
may expect to derive from the activities of 
the congress. For the year 1922 individual 
members were asked to pay $5. 

The congress is managed by its president 
under whose direction are an office secre. 
tary,a publicity secretary, and stenographers 
The congress is not to supplant existing or. 
ganizations, but is to serve as a i 
house that suggestions for community jm. 
provement and development may be received 
and passed on by executive officers of other 


organizations. 
H. E. O. Wurrmay, 
Cow-Testing Plant at Dixon 


[ELINOIS provides a notable example of 
useful cooperation between a chamber of 
commerce and business enterprise. When the 
Illinois Holstein-Friesian Association wanted 
to make tests of cows to determine the yields 
of milk with reference to the feed, the Dixon 
Chamber of Commerce raised $20,000 to es. 
tablish a testing plant at Dixon, then built 
the plant and leased it to the association 
The Jilinois Journal of Commerce tells its 
readers that: 


The Dixon plant will accommodate sixty cows. 
The cows are sent to the plant from two to eight 
weeks before freshening and are put into good 
condition. Then the tests are conducted for ten 
or twelve months and the records made known 
The cows are milked four times a day, are fed 
on the best feeds and made as comfortable a 
possible. 

There are in Illinois 25,000 pure bred Holstein- 
Friesian cows and only six of them had made 
1,000 pounds of butter in one year prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1922. 

According to the latest records, the first seven- 
teen cows at the Dixon plant to finish their full 
year produced an average of 21,076 pounds of 
milk and 878 pounds of butter in the 365 days. 


Many states and many associations have their 
eyes on the testing plant at Dixon. From th 
results obtained there it is certain that other 
chambers of commerce will find here a wit 
field for splendid service to the community and 
to the country at large. 


Arbitration in Two More Cities 


ee arbitration in Brooklyn is 
now in practice, reports Brooklyn, pub- 
lished by the chamber of commerce. 
arbitration court has been established by the 
chamber with rooms in the chamber building. 
The first case before the court involved 4 
dispute over a lease of property in the Green 
point section of Brooklyn. The chambers 
committee on arbitration has announced that 
a number of men are ready to serve as 
arbitrators in commercial disputes. 

A bulletin issued by the chamber of com 
merce at McKeesport, Pennsylvania, a 
nounces that commercial disputes between 
business men may now be settled by arbi- 
tration under the direction of the chambers 
committee on arbitration. Complete rules 
and regulations governing the procedure ate 
now available in pamphlet form to all inter 
ested persons. 


Plans for a Greater Reading 


OOKING AHEAD twenty-five years, the 
civic development committee of 
chamber of commerce at Reading, Penn 
vania, has recommended twenty-two projects 
for city development. A recommendation ® 
also made that the city annually appropriate 
sufficient money to enable the city pI 
commission to organize an engineering 
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for detailed study of the committee’s projects. 
and to enable it to retain a city planning 
rt for consultation. 
The civic development committee believes 
that the proposed arrangements would assure 
a proper and harmonious coordination of the 


several projects. 
New Auditorium for Memphis 


NE of the most important projects now 
O being promoted by the city of Memphis, 
reports the Chamber of Commerce Journal, 
is the auditorium and market building now 
under construction. The entire square 
bounded by Main and Front streets, and 
Poplar and Exchange avenues, about 335 
feet on each street, will be occupied by the 
building. ; ; 

The building will have a maximum seating 
capacity of about 15,000 persons. 

It is estimated that to complete the project 
will require the expenditure of $1,500,000. 
The building is expected to be ready for use 
by April, 1924. 


New Paper at Savannah 


7 Savannah Board of Trade has begun 
publication of a bulletin under the name 
Savannah. The purpose of the paper, as 
outlined in the first issue, is to advance the 
commercial and public interests of Savannah, 
to help Savannah grow, and to serve as a 
contact between the members and the organi- 
zation. 

The paper will be published twice a month. 
It will carry announcements of meetings of 
the Young Men’s Dynamo of the board of 
trade, and of committee and other meetings 
of the workers and members of the board 
of trade. 

Welcome, Savannah! The best of fortune 


to you. 


A “Know Dubuque” Campaign 


now DUBUQUE urges the Manufac- 
turers and Wholesalers Bureau of that 
city. By way of informing people of Du- 
buque’s industries and wholesale houses the 
bureau has planned a program of talks at its 
meetings. 

The program will be supplemented by 
exhibits in the lobby of the chamber of 
commerce building. Displays will be changed 
every week. In addition to the “Know Du- 
buque” campaign, time will be given for 
discussion of credits, advertising, salesman- 
ship, distribution and similar subjects. 


Awards for Public Health Work 


THE American Public Health Association, 

representing the public-health workers of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, and Cuba, 
has announced that it is planned to offer a 
series of awards to cities in recognition of 
their attainment and advancement in com- 
munity health service. This announcement 
comes as the result of a study of the health 
departments of eighty-three of the largest 
cities in the United States, made by the com- 
mittee on municipal health department prac- 
tice of the association. 

_ The Status of the health work in different 
cities will be determined by personal surveys 
conducted by agents of the association, and 
they will be rated according to a plan which 
will be presented for consideration and adop- 
tion at the fifty-second annual meeting of the 

€rican Public Health Association to be 
held in Boston, October 8-11. 

,,he first series of awards will be made to 
cities of a population of 100,000 or more 
which have the most nearly adequate com- 
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A Fruit Shipment and 
Guaranty Service 


8 x of our customers re- 
cently sent us drafts, 
with documents attached, 
covering shipments of fruit. 
Upon presentation of the 
drafts, the consignees here 
refused payment. 


In order to save the shippers 


from possible loss, we placed 
the goods in cold storage for 
their account. Upon the 
shippers’ telegraphed in- 
structions, we released sam- 
ples to parties interested, 


with the result that the 
goods were promptly sold. 


This is an illustration of our 
service in the collection of 
bill-of-lading drafts. Our 
organization is equipped to 
meet not only routine re- 
quirements, but also unusu- 
al situations, which are in- 
evitable from time to time. 


We invite you to send your 
collections through us, Full 
details will be sent you by 
our Collection Department. 


Our 100-page booklet, “Guaranty Service,” 
will be sent to executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 
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ALUNDUM SAFETY TILE MAY SOLVE 
YOUR STAIRWAY PROBLEM 





It makes stairways slip-proof and increases life of each tread. 


The Metropolitan Railway Company of London, England, 
recognizes the economy of equipping station stairways with 
this Norton Product. Alundum Safety Tile has solved the 
problem at Wembley Park Station shown here. 


For stairways in railroad stations and subways, for ramps 
and floors around dangerous machinery, in places where foot 
trafic is heavy and there is the slipping hazard, Alundum 
Tile will solve the problem. 


NORTON COMPAN 


WORCESTER MASS. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
NORTON COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 


T-80 

















Pea pean tell us that inquiries 
from NATION’S BUSINESS readers 
mean business. It helps you as well 
as us, therefore, when writing to our 
advertisers, to mention the NATION’S 
BUSINESS. 
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munity health service on January, 19974 
Similar awards are to be made in succeeding 





years. 
o . 
Coming Business 
Conventions 
Organization 
ADS ccc ews Chicago...... American Incubator Many. 
Stier Vouk P — Association 
Bc canbs Yew York....American Institute i 
Underwriters,” —_ 
Ee Des Moines...American Life Convention, 
a ee Des Moines. ..Grain Dealers National Asso. 
ciation. 
ee Pasadena... .. National Selected Mortics 
ens. es ae Laundry Owners National 


first week.Cincinnati. . .. 


3-4..... Chicago...... 
SS. 200 New York.... 
a eee Atlantic City.. 
Ornksusa Cleveland.... 


7-11....Des Moines... 


8—week.. Washington... 


“ vor memcpy 

atriage Builders Nati 

Association of the Un, 
States. 


Central Supply Association 


American Manufacturers By. 
port Association. 
National Alliance of Puri. 
ture Manufacturers, 
Vacuum Cleaners Manutac. 
turers Association, 
National Association of St. 
tioners and Man 
of the United States, 
Association of Electragists, 
International. 


. .Association of Limb Manufac. 


8-week..Chicago...... 


8-10....Syracuse..... 


8-week. . Cincinnati... . 


8-12.... Kansas 


8-12....Cleveland... 


City.. 


8—week..Chicago...... 


8-week..Chicago...... 


8—week..Chicago...... 


8-12....Atlantic City.. 


8—week. . Atlanti 


c City.. 


O.sanver New York.... 
Resi cave Cincinnati.... 
D9. wtcns ° = 


> Chicago...... 
SRiswewss Chicago...... 
15-20....Atlantic City.. 


15-18.... Boston 


16-17....Chicago...... 


17-19....Providence .. 


22-25....Cleveland.... 


22-26....Chicago...... 


22-26....Washin 
23-25 . «6. _ 


gton... 


23-25....New Orleans.. 
24-26....Chicago...... 


24-26....St. Louis..... 


24-26....New York.... 
24-26....Cleveland.... 


31-Nov. 1.Doston 


turers of America, 

Barbers Supply Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Amefica. 

Binder Board Manufacturers 
Association, 

Book Paper Manufacturers 
Association. 

Cardboard Manufacturers As. 
sociation. 

Cover Paper Manufacturers 
Association, 

International Milk Dealers 
Association. 

National Poultry, Butter and 
Egg Association. 

National Restaurant Associa- 
tion. 

National Tent and Awning 
Manufacturers jati 


_M Association, 
. National Wholesale Druggists 


Association. 

Tissue Paper Manufacturers 
Association. 

Toilet Paper Converters Asso- 
ciation. 

Wrapping Paper Manifactur- 
ers Service Bureau. 

Writing Paper Manufacturers 
Association. 

American Electric Railway 
Association. 

Glazed and Fancy Paper 
Manufacturers Association. 

Association of Manufacturers 
of Chilled Car Wheels, 

Poster Advertising Associa- 
tion, Incorporated. 

National Association of Glue 
Manufacturers. 

National Basket and Fruit 
Package Manufacturers As 
sociation. 

United States Pulp Producers 
Association. 

American Paper and Pulp Ae 
sociation. 

American Gas Association. 

National Coffee Roasters As 
sociation. 

National Varnish Manufac- 
turers Association. | 

American Railway Bridgesnd 
Building Association. _ 

Paint Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States. 


.American Bottlers of Carbo- 


nated Beverages. i 
Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Northwest. 
National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, 
Executive Association of the 
ae we Grocers of New 
England. 
National Association of Sted 
Furniture Manufacturers. 
Tanners Council of the United 
States. 
National Association of Ie 
Cream Manufacturers. 
United States In 
Telephone Association. 
United Typothetae of Ame 


ica. 
National Petroleum Market 
ers Association. ve 
Southern Logging Associatiom 
American Trade Associatiot 
Executives. a 
Direct Mail Advertising A® 
oom 2, ia ? 
Greeting Car 
National Ancuaa of Farm 
Equipment Manu 
National Association of Cot 
ton Manufacturers. 
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14 | DRIVE IN AND ge £ WARM | Human Nature in What's 4 
ceedi 7 ci ; 
GARAGE ALL Business | 
th MM arr b 
a wmuoc xx | COMING | 
OR YEARS I have noticed that the aver- a 
age hotel waiter doesn’t ask if I wish to e * 
a Neie. buy a cup of coffee, but rather: “Will you th FA i d ‘3 
ion. have your coffee mow or later”—assuming 13 | ; 
— that I can’t get through a meal without coffee. bs 
vention. Waiters evidently have been coached to use 4 
—— all the selling suggestion they can to dispose 4 
Mortici of coffee. And no wonder! Selling coffee at 
ee hotel prices must be extremely profitable. 2 G 
National One of the most successful chain store grocery . : . 
- THE W4ScO REGULATES ITSELF ALL | concerns in the country is said to make 42 Will business bbom— a 
sociation. WINTER WITHOUT ATTENTION per cent profit on their annual sales of coffee. . orslump? H 
— ch sis 4 SS ET Their tea profits are only a — 36 per cent. How about bonds? 
of Furi njoy the same comfort that tens 0 N i f groceries yields so great a ae 
v7 _ eit their WASCO Systems during the past long- oa ae ee Stocks—up or down? 
2 <a drawn-out winter. Because of the patented auto- These vital questions are an- 
on._ of Sta. matic regulation, no matter how cold the night, swered for you in the Babson 
1ufacturers your garage is always warm—your car, warm and “ USED t b ant di 7 — onli ™ Barometer Letter, just off the 
factoailll dry, ready to start. I dence sain Mae thor ms ae u “Bot press. It gives you the plain 
EQUALLY GOOD FOR TRUCKS men, a manufacturer told me. By facts on the present situation and 
) Mannufac- Yy eee Bethe coal ence'a day. You my observation of men in the army convinced forecasts developments this fall 
alers Ass DON'T Seah the drafts. Our patented automatic | ™ that I ‘tasers You'd think Bae = bela ns 
“a. lator saves on coal and prevents costly freeze- | the best officers would be recruited from g n i . 
vufacturers — : i sh foremen and others who had had ex- Extra copies of this letter are 
ups. All cast-iron hot water heater and radiators. op ; ek ag heat = Ee go 
vufacturers Shipped all built—any handy man setsit up. NOT | perience in handling men. But the facts Phew se 4 Beli ong 
chanel connected to city water. were that the most capable officers were men in 
Write today for Catalogue and price list. who had never before done any executive Tear Out the MEMO—Novw! 
nlc Some good territory open work, but had been in college studying 
k Dealers for live distributors logic.” B ap S 0 n’s 
Bataan W. A. ScHLEIT MFG. Co., INC. 
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1d Awning 
\ssociation, Prepare for heating 
e Druggists Now for Offices See Gs X or investors 
nufacturers Winter Stores ' CORBA FE, _ cf 
wi Cottages 
ters Aso | Diving ENG MEMO for Your Secretary 
[anufactur- Write Babson Statistical Organization, 
au. Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: 
nufacturers Sees: Please send, without obligation copy 
os of your Barometer Letter No, K41 
c Railway and booklet INVESTING, whicn con- 
«= tains full details of the Babson Method. 
a All GOOD advertisement writers recognize / 
Vheels, that people like to read about what they eeneenas | ameesen’ 
[_— already know. A man who has attended a 
ion of Glue certain baseball game is more anxious to read 
and Pra Laie the account in the sporting extra than if he iecinninsiialaiiindainicalth hl sleisiaed 
acturers As Partitions Cost vie hadn’t been there. If you witnessed a railway LONE EGA AY GD 
Produ Yearly? accident and know all the details of it, that | } = 
, om Meee mere ; nevertheless is the first thing you look for in | Fy, ANNUITIES “ 
ice space aver: 0d $ m ~ M . : car 
od Pa How much of this valuable space do your partitions ce ees: Se it ae grees A i « 
ociation. needlessly occupy ere must be repetition not.only of phra %) . im) 
-oasters As at 1 We but of pictures, because it is most effective to | fq ' ens Fag Guaranteed f 
- Manufac- “Ww rnicke let people have the pleasure of recognizing | # ncome For Life. Mi 
Bridge snd Counter Height Filing Cabinets that with which they are familiar. When | ff $10,000 Purchases ae 
ation, eliminate all wastage. They form a handsome a stage comedian keeps repeating an absurd ye Age 50 (maies) $684 Yearly i) 
ers eT Of generous size and serve as partitions Trase Wl us a Sil variation in 1S 2 * ore 
wi Sustes, nT enwtiseliggadlgaay ” ph th just a slight , wis (8S 22 re + 
s of Carbo- Save valuable space and increase your office effici- drawl, to avoid ,monotony, his remark grows vey wa : eae bi 
» ency with Globe-Wernicke Counter Height Filing funnier each time until finally the crowd th 2°65 « . - Ss AY 
—_ a rr laughs when he merely looks as if he were = «7 ° ._ = Se a 
il and Var- ; going to say it. No wonder there is so much | #4 ‘ , Sein te = 
‘tion of the The Globe-Wernicke Company repetition in advertising. The familiar phrases | Proportionate income for larger i 
ers of New Dept. N. B. 89 ' Cincinnati, Ohio are the ones that get the most attention. Too | fj or smaller amount of purchase r 
ion of Sted much clever novelty would be fatal. wea money. a 
sfacttead Fe Payable semi-annually, quarterly By 
: . . ‘ - 
tion of Ice : NE OF the great advantages that a mail- » or monthly if desired bY 
serves Starting a Company? order re. has over most other es E om from Federal Income x 
ci nterprises is that no one’s time is wasted. 1% ax. 
nt hae Save “Ree and taxes by organizing on the yah rr is th k distributed that = oe +05 a 
” Popular, COMMON LAW plan under a pure So evenly is the work distribute at every i Complete Annuities issued by a 
i Mee CLARATION OF TRUST. No experience body has all that he can do all the time— * 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD b ain de. Ge mee a § el 
fe FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at ut no more than he can do. Go into a Dig : < 
Association ay Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- department store between eight and ten % 4 
» appro ili ’ Py 
— Hd fuceessful nl "dcoudonn = wiieod o’clock, and the chances are that many clerks Ha) "a ae 7 
ra taining yang, for large, free pamphlet (D-14) con- are standing idly behind the counters with C LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY i 
oc cS. MAREE, “Tegal. blank ‘Dublisher, "708 little to do, waiting for the real business of % or Ges akaun seminal yd 
nufactuets slut, Kansas City, Mo. the day to begin. Few such stores make | 9% 197 CLARENDON ST., 5 
rion of Col any money between eight and ten in the 
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Industrial Driveways 


—where heavy trucks on solid tires 
jolt and pound, where draft horses, 
delivering and taking away heavy 
loads strain and lunge—in such 
places there is just one pavement 
which, at the right cost, combines 
long endurance with a smooth yet 
skid-proof surface—it is the Vitri- 
fied Brick Pavement. 


There are seemingly cheaper sub- 
stitutes. Nevertheless, when first 
cost and annual upkeep are figured 
over the long years of service 
rendered, vitrified brick pave- 
ments invariably prove their 


economy. 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


ENGINEERS BUILDING 
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Accountants and Auditors 


PITTSBURGH HARRISBURG 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





"INCORPORATE 


Least cost. Greatest advan- 
tages. Cost not affected by 
amount of capital. Transact 
business and keep books any- 
where. Stock made full paid 
and non-assessable by using 
ourforms. Laws, blanks and directionsfree. Stockholders 
are exempt from corporate liability. 


STODDARD INCORPORATING Co. 
DEPT.3 - - - - PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








“PHONE” without being overheard 


Wonderful sanitary whispering telephone 

enables you to talk freely with- 

ard, Hold secret conversa- 
postpaid for $1.00. 

\THE COLYTT LABORATORIES—Dept 7 

665 W. Washington Street CHICAGO, ILL. 











DO YOU SELL TO the Railroads, the Automo- 
bile Industry, the Shipping Industry, the Oil In- 
dustry, the Iron and Steel Industry, the Building 
and Construction Industry? If your advertising 
is aimed at any one of the above markets—you 
will probably find our report on it useful. Ask 
for it. Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C. 
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morning. Yet they must be open, for 
could not greatly reduce the cost of the 
clerk hire, and other fixed items by beginning 
the day two hours later. Some day, doubj. 
less, some imaginative store proprietor yj} 
work out a system of shifts by which ther 
will be on hand at every hour of the day 
exactly as many clerks as are actually needed, 
In a measure, this system has already been 
adopted by many of the larger department 
stores, and clerks working from eleven to 
five are paid larger salaries because of their 
more capable salesmanship than the ones who 
work the longer hours. Many stores haye 
clerks who come in only on the three busiest 
days of the week. 





OW MANY advertisers ever take into 

serious consideration the fact that peo. 
ple’s reading habits vary according to the 
season? I don’t mean that we are more likely 
to read about umbrellas during a rainy season 
than when the weather is bright and clear, but 
am referring to reading habits much legs 
obvious. 

To begin with, one might think that most 
reading would be done at the season when 
the days are shortest and the evenings cor- 
respondingly long. If that were true, public 
library records would show the big reading 
months to be December and January. But 
that is not according to the facts. More books 
are taken from public libraries in late Feb- 
ruary and the early part of March than in 
December. 

The explanation seems to be that during 
the season of slush, when it is too late for 
winter sports and too early for spring activi- 
ties, reading is about all there is to do, I 
should rather run certain kinds of advertising 
then than at any other time. Library records 
show a demand for much seasonal reading that 
cannot easily be accounted for. People read 
far more genealogy in the spring than in the 
fall, but more astrology in the fall than in 
the spring. Why? That’s just the question: 
Why? 

Conceivably, there may be advertising more 
potent in the spring or in the fall, even when 
no reason is evident. 





I ONCE obtained a job for a young friend a 
salesman for a big business organization 
Several weeks later I asked the young man’s 
boss how he was making out. 

“I had to let him go,” the employer told 
me, with a chuckle; “he was a nice young 
fellow, but too much of a gentleman to make 
a good salesman. He had been brought up to 
be polite and agreeable to everybody, and 
when a possible customer showed no interest 
in buying he hadn’t the heart to disagree and 
try to convince him that he ought to buy.” 





‘THE OBJECT of business courtesy is 0 
make better friends of the people with 
whom one comes in contact. If a person 
will adopt the plan of making a better friend 
of everybody he deals with, he won’t have 
to think anything about whether he is cour 
teous or not. 





DVERTISING is a study in what th 
modern psychologists call behaviorism. 
By knowing enough about the human 
one could predict what response he W 
make to certain stimuli; also by noting 
response, we could tell what the stimuli must 
have been. We know that a certain p& 
centage of pedestrians will kick at a tin cl 
placed in their pathway. Reversing 
process, if we see a man limping and 
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i n his leg, we surmise that some- 
_ ag him. "ro take a less obvious 
it is possiblé to stimulate passengers 
in an elevator to call out the number of the 
floors they are seeking, just by yelling out 
the number of your floor. Or if you sud- 
denly remove your hat, nearly everybody else 
who sees you will do so. In other words, 
within certain limits, people’s behavior is pre- 
j A full-page advertisement attracts 
more attention than half a page—but not 
twice as much attention. The amount of 
attention an advertisement gets depends not 
only on its size, but on its phraseology and 
timeliness. If it were possible for an adver- 
tiser to know enough about human behavior, 
he could forecast the exact return that any 
advertisement might be expected to make. 





CROSS STREET near a principal thor- 
A oughfare in a busy retail section is much 
less affected by the pressure for space on 
the main artery than might be supposed. In 
Cleveland, for example, Euclid Avenue prop- 
erty, on the north side, near a certain Cross 
street, is worth $5,000 a front foot. But only 
200 feet away from Euclid Avenue, property 
on the cross street would not bring more 
than $1,500 a front foot; ordinarily, real es- 
tate men say, the influence of a main thor- 
oughfare on the value of property on a cross 
street, not important in its own right, does 
not extend more than 200 feet. 








D STROUT, who has sold more farms 
than any other man in the known world, 

once had for sale a farm belonging to a miserly 
old fellow who insisted on a down payment of 
$1,000. Strout received a satisfactory offer 
with the exception that the down payment 
was-only $500. Feeling certain that the bal- 
ance would be paid promptly, he was anxious 
to see the sale go through. But the owner 
of the farm shook his head. He insisted on 
$1,000 before signing on any dotted lines. 
Then Strout obtained $500 worth of $10 gold 
pieces. He brought these to the office of the 
miserly chap and poured them out of a sack 
on a table. 

“Here’s your down payment,” he said. “Do 
you want it or not?” 

the man fingered the coins, fascinated. 

‘Yes,” he finally said. “I'll take the offer. 
This is gold. It'll buy anything.” 





“GOME of the smartest men I have ever 
~ known,” says a great merchant, “were 
criminals, But I have never known a dis- 
honest man who could not have been much 
more successful if on the square. There is 
more honesty in business than there is in 
other things. Big business requires team 
work on a gigantic scale. Even a dishonest 
usinéss man wouldn’t want a dishonest 
cashier, a dishonest clerk, or a dishonest 
secretary, would he? Crooks have to work 
mM squads of one or two, or, at any rate, 


in such small squads that ' 
watch each iter they can always 
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Safeguard Your Lumber 
and Timber Purchases 


OUR purchases of lumber and timber are made 

with the expectation of receiving full value, which 
must include those values placed in lumber during 
the process of manufacture. 


Buyers of Long-Bell lumber and timber have that 


assurance. 


The Long-Bell trade-mark is found on 


the products of a company having years of manufac- 
turing experience and a reputation unsurpassed for 
dependable, economical lumber products. 


One result of this long experience is a rigid adher- 
ence to these policies of careful manufacture. 


Each log is cut for the purpose 
for which it is best adapted. 


Milled in our own mills, all 
operating under a_ uniform 
process. 


Unsurpassed accuracy and 
thoroughness at every step of 
manufacture. 


Surfaced four sides. 


Unusual care in trimming. 


Full length—uniform in width 
and thickness in all surfaced 
stock. 


Uniformity of grading. 


Uniform seasoning in both 
kiln and air-dried stock. 


Lower grades receive the same 
care and attention as upper 
grades. 


Correctly piled and stored— 
carefully shipped. 


Minimum of carpenter labor 
—planing, sawing and sort- 
ing—necessary to put it into 
construction. 


Minimum of waste, due to 
uniform quality. 


Tongued and grooved stock 
fits snugly. 


Long-Bell Lumber can be identified by the 
Long-Bell trade-mark on the end of the piece 
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R.A LONG BUILDING  Loembermen since 1087S KANSAS CITY. MQ. 
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Progress follows the street car. Com- 
munity growth and development depend 
upon it. It is difficult for the individual to 
advance in a community that is not mak- 
ing progress. 

Individuals, Industries, and Communi- 
ties; all thrive where there is adequate 


and reasonably profitable street car service 
—but not otherwise. 


No matter where you live or what you 
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The Wheels of Progress 
Are Under Your Street Cars 


do, efficient street car service vitally con- 
cerns you. For if the electric street rail- 
way in your community is not getting 
treatment that is fair and right, it will 
sooner or later hamper your town’s prog- 
ress and your prosperity. 

Westinghouse Engineers have devel- 
oped apparatus that makes the street rail- 
way car the most economical, the most 
reliable and the safest of all mass trans- 
port mediums. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Westingoh 


Representatives Everywhere 


OuS 
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